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VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 
(I) 


THE CASE FOR VOLUNTEERS 


Since the question of Voluntary versus Compulsory Service has 
divided the country on party lines, and as a curious consequence 
has closed many organs of Unionist opinion to any statement 
of the case for Volunteers, I gladly avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity offered to me by the Editor of this Review to state in as 
brief a form as possible the genesis of this problem, and such of 
the facts as are personally known to me. 

The Nineteenth Century circulates so freely amongst all 
classes that I have hopes of reaching some of the many who 
are in ignorance of the distortion of facts by which some advo- 
cates of compulsion are seeking to bolster up their case. 
This is the more necessary as very many of these distorted 
facts have been taken from papers and pamphlets which 
I wrote myself some years ago, not for the purpose of advo- 
cating compulsion in the United Kingdom, but in order to 
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prove that compulsory service in Germany was not the hated 
‘blood tax’ it was at that time the fashion to call it, but, on 
the contrary, was popular in that country, and was, in fact, 
the mainspring of her growing commercial importance, and her 
bulwark against the undue spread of Socialism. 

This was in 1890-95, when the German policy was still essen- 
tially controlled by some of the finer minds of that nation, tem- 
pered and developed by the storm and stress of the years from 
1865 to 1870-71, who understood the greatness of the issues 
then involved, and were by no means minded to see the unity 
sv hardly won endangered either by excess of militarism or by 
weak-kneed concessions to popular clamour. : 

Compulsory service first came into the focus of British public 
opinion after the wars in Bohemia in 1866, and in France in 
1870-71, at a time when our own recruiting system for a long-ser- 
vice Army had hopelessly broken down, and Lord Cardwell, assisted 
by his most able military adviser, the late Colonel R. Home, 
R.E., was fighting the battle of short service and Reserves, 
which is now again, as it did during the Boer War, proving 
its efficiency for our own particular needs, and for those of 
our Allies. 

At that time, though some very able soldiers, notably Colonel 
W. H. Hime, R.A., tried to rouse public sentiment in favour 
of compulsion, the feeling in the country was still so entirely 
under the influence of the old horror resulting from the appalling 
sacrifices in men that Napoleon had exacted (not only from 
France, but from all the other countries into which he had 
introduced, or caused to be introduced, the law of Jourdan, 
passed in 1797-98 by the French Chambers, from which law the 
principle of compulsory service without substitutes really dates), 
that it would not listen to the compulsory service advocates. 
Moreover, it was then an axiom of political economy that money 
spent on soldiers and military preparations was money wasted. 
People counted the cost of Germany’s military institutions, and 
spoke of it as a drain upon her industries. This was the British 
official view, and was put forward by Lieutenant (afterwards 
Lieutenant-General Sir John) Ardagh, R.E., in a paper read 
at the Royal United Service Institution about 1875, which was 
really intended as a reply to the very strong case made out 
for compulsion by Colonel Hime, R.A., in an Essay which had 
won the gold medal of the same institution about two years 
previously. 

I was at the time a very junior officer, but family affairs had 
taken me very frequently backwards and forwards between 
England, France, and Germany, and as I watched the astounding 
progress in the latter country year after year, especially along 
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the Rhine Valley, and compared it with the relative stagnation 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where.my home lies, and 
where I had abundant financial reasons for being intimately 
acquainted with the land values in the vicinity of at least one 
of its great towns, the conviction grew on me that the money 
spent on military training in Germany was not being poured into 
a bottomless pit, but was, on the contrary, the real secret of 
her extraordinary commercial development. 

It was not, however, till about 1886 that I first began to 
write on the subject, and during the succeeding years the columns 
of such papers as the old St. James’s, under Frederick Green- 
wood, and the National Observer, under W. E. Henley, were 
always open to me to state my case, which ran briefly as follows : 

‘Tt is not true that Germany is suffering under a ‘‘ blood tax ”’ ; 
on the contrary, it can be shown that, allowing for all the men 
who have met their death in the field from wounds or disease 
since Waterloo, which is a very small percentage indeed on the 
numbers which have actually passed through the ranks, the 
health of the men who have undergone training is so much 
improved that their expectation of life is very materially in- 
creased. Hence there are at any given moment some 2,000,000 
more men alive than would be the case had no military service 
been exacted from them. Further, each of these men not only 
lives some years longer (German statisticians agree that five years 
would be a reasonable average), but they are physically harder, 
and therefore better wealth-producers, throughout their whole 
working career. Accurate figures are wanting, but on the lowest 
assumption this extra production of wealth per head would show 
as a very large return indeed upon the 1,000,000,0001. odd spent 
on the Army during the last fifty years or so, and would compare 
more than favourably with the 3.7 per cent. earned by our rail- 
ways, in which during the same period almost exactly the same 
sums in money have been sunk, and whose death roll exacts 
. on an average of years a much heavier blood tax from their 
employees than the German Army has suffered during the same 
period.’ 

From these figures and arguments I concluded that German 
military expenditure should be considered on the same lines as 
the money we laid out in Famine Insurance in India, in canals, 
and in communications generally, and should therefore be classed 
as ‘reproductive expenditure,’ not as a drain on the national 
resources. 

Finally, I pointed out that, with the storing up of energy 
resulting from her system of military service, the time must 
come when she would be forced into a career of colonial expan- 


sion which would bring her directly across our path, or else she 
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would split up by social upheaval, since the military machine 
drove the weakest to the wall, and tended to the production 
of the most violent contrasts between the condition of the 
physically fit and the unfit. This must obviously breed dan- 
gerous social discontent in clearly defined classes, and it is the 
existence of this clear definition of only two classes within the 
nation that constitutes the gravest danger in Germany. 

Comparing her position with that of other nations under the 
same laws, I further showed that, whereas in Germany every- 
thing made for the growth of strength, which could only act 
in the above-mentioned two directions—viz. horizontally, by 
expansion, hence ultimately in War with Great Britain; or 
vertically, i.e. by social internal revolution ; in the others, because 
the laws were not so well adapted to their environment they 
tended to produce relative weakness rather than strength, and 
therefore I came to a final conclusion, written in 1887, that 
Germany must ultimately be our great antagonist, not France 
or Russia, as we then thought. 

The question of compulsion in Great Britain had hardly 
occurred to me at all, for it seemed too hopelessly outside practical 
consideration to waste time in discussing it, and as long as 
we kept pace with our possible rivals in naval expenditure, and 
could keep our Regular Army filled with seven years’ service 
men, there was no reason from the point of view of the officers 
of that Army to consider the question at all. 

In so far as I thought of the Volunteers and Militia, I looked 
upon them as invaluable agents for spreading the doctrine of 
an invincible Navy, for the cynical reason that the longer they 
were left to realise how exceedingly inefficient they then were, 
the stronger advocates for naval expenditure they would obviously 
become, for their own safety’s sake. Since it was then clearly 
impossible for them to repel an invasion on land, common sense 
must compel them to clamour for a Navy sufficiently powerful 
to preserve them from such a trial. 

At the time, also, it seemed unnecessary to trouble much 
about the question of numbers, for the impression was general 
almost all over Europe that, following the example of Germany 
in 1870, no nation would begin actual hostilities until its army 
had completed its mobilisation, a process requiring then (i.e. 
about 1887) at least three weeks. This would constitute a period 
ample enough for us to take all necessary measures for home 
defence, as our trial mobilisations in previous years, it was held, 
had sufficiently demonstrated. Moreover, once our Fleet had 
got out to sea, I do not think many of us felt any serious doubt 
as to the result to the enemy. 

Had I remained in the Army, my views would doubtless 
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have become as stereotyped as those of most of my content- 
poraries ; but during the years from 1890 to 1893 I had unusual 
opportunities of studying both the German and French armies 
from the civilian’s standpoint. I soon became aware of the 
immense array of social and economic facts which enter into 
every great question of military organisation, and I was able 
to follow at first hand the changes just beginning to work in 
the German Army, as all the officers of company commanders 
rank, and the re-engaged N.C. officers who had served throughout 
the war of 1870, began to pass out of direct contact with the 
men, either by promotion or retirement. 

It must be remembered that previously to the Franco-German 
War somewhere about nine tenths of the German recruits came 
from agricultural, not industrial, districts, and amongst the 
former class much of the old feudal spirit had survived. Promo- 
tion had been very slow, and the older captains had trained 
successive annual contingents of recruits until there was hardly 
a family in their several districts whose sons had not passed 
through their hands, and since discipline was patriarchal in those 
days, and there was none of the modern hustling, nearly every- 
one entertained a really kindly feeling for the ‘ Compagnie-Vater,’ 
as the captain was always called. As a boy I had often been with 
officers of this stamp on walks and expeditions about the country 
and had seen how they were everywhere made welcome. They 
would stay and talk with the older men, who had been recruits 
when they were young lieutenants, and all the mothers in the 
village would come out to thank them for kindnesses shown to 
their boys; and if the latter had run off the reel after leaving 
the Colours, they would go first to the ‘Compagnie-Vater’ for 
counsel, and not to the village priest. 

When at length the war was over and the whole nation was 
wild with the enthusiasm of success, the recruits came gladly to 
the Colours, and, falling into the hands of such officers as these, 
who had themselves in those days been humanised by their 
experience in the field, the whole machinery of discipline moved 
as on well-oiled wheels. There was practically no crime at that 
time ; the punishment list was far smaller than in our own Army, 
and certainly as far as those regiments with which I had been 
personally associated were concerned, no one could be amongst 
them without realising the tie of human sympathy which bound 
both men and officers together. Never in all my ten years of 
going and coming amongst them did I see even a non-commis- 
sioned officer strike or bully a man. 

But then, beginning from about 1890, I noticed a very great 
change, and my old friends discussed it with me quite openly. 
About this period there was scarcely a captain left who had com- 
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manded men in the field, and the last of the old colour-sergeants 
were also passing away. At the same time the demands, both on 
the drill-ground and on the march, which were being made on the 
troops by the General Staff were becoming altogether too exacting, 
and those officers who failed to present their commands up to the 
full standard required of them were being mercilessly retired. 

Every officer with the men was getting ‘ inspection fever,’ 
worse by far than I have ever seen this disease anywhere else ; 
also they were beginning to find out by experience the real weak 
point of the whole Prussian organisation—viz. the method of 
providing non-commissioned officers. 

Since 1870 German industry had been booming, and any intel- 
ligent man who had in him the makings of an N.C.O., after our 
own pattern, knew quite well that, his time being up, he could 
command a big industrial future in the world. No State could 
afford to compete with the prizes these opportunities in business 
offered to the time-expired man, and the only men who could be 
induced to re-engage to serve on for pensions were either the very 
unenterprising, who were dear at any price, or the dangerous type 
who saw how to exploit the young ‘one-year’ volunteers, and 
other sons of wealthy parents, to their own advantage. 

Something of this sort has existed in all compulsory service 
armies since they first came into existence, but now, as it is shown 
in that exceptionally valuable contemporaneous study by Herr 
Beyerlen, Jena oder Sedan, this grew into an organised system 
of blackmail, and any honest man who tried to break down the 
conspiracy found himself very quickly outside the pale, and lucky 
indeed if he managed to escape without some serious court- 
martial charge being trumped up against him, from the conse- 
quences of which even his officers could not protect him. Further, 
the relations between men and officers were changing, rapidly, 
owing to the spread of industrialism, and the constant augmenta- 
tion of the regiments. Originally the ‘Ur Adel’ had only barely 
sufficed to officer the contingents, but now their numbers became 
quite insufficient, and men had to be commissioned from the 
bourgeois moneyed classes, who possessed none of the hereditary 
power of command that most undoubtedly was the birthright of 
the aristocracy. In no other country and in no other army with 
which I have been acquainted was the contrast between the two 
types so clearly drawn. There is no approach to it in England, 
and certainly none in France. The evil lay in the fact that 
of all the industrial employers of labour in Europe the German 
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was the officers of this class who first felt the pinch of elimination 
at the hands of the inspecting officers. They were not very 
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popular at any time, and where an inspector with knowledge of 
men had to choose between, let us say, Lieut. Freiherr von 
and zu —— and Lieut. Meyer, the noble’s sixty-four quarterings 
turned the scale every time. The Meyers and Millers, poor 
fellows! however, felt the stigma of their removal even more 
keenly than did their titled comrades, when they were occa- 
sionally tried and found wanting, and in their attempts to evade 
it the bourgeois officers drove their men yet harder in their 
endeavours to escape the ‘ blue letter.’ 

Under the combined pressure of all these influences the army 
which, up to about 1890, had been looked upon as the surest 
corrective to Socialist tendencies in the young recruit, was now 
rapidly becoming a positive hot-bed for their propaganda. 

The only palliatives the Higher Commands could devise took 
the form of enforcing yet stricter discipline, thus bringing about 
a yet harsher line of cleavage between officers and men, while 
culminating in a colossal effort to hypnotise the whole nation into 
a sense of its own invincibility as a military machine. It was 
the years before Jena over again. The spirit which had animated 
the troops after 1870 disappeared, and the letter of forms and 
exact prescription triumphed, leading step by step to the almost 
pitiful collapse of all higher leading, the results of which we 
are witnessing, both in Flanders and in Poland—machine-made 
devotion, carrying the men forward against hitherto almost un- 
heard of punishment; only to collapse and leave them helpless 
against the bayonets of our determined counter-attacks. ‘ You 
can take horses to the water, but you cannot make them drink.’ 
You can lead conscripts forward almost up to the muzzles of 
an enemy’s rifles, but they will not fight like the men who 
war of their own free will. 

I confess I did not at the time foresee the degree of success 
which actually has attended this effort at national hypnotisa- 
tion. I rather expected that disintegration in the attack would 
set in at a much earlier stage, and when I returned to England 
and took up the command of a Volunteer battalion I had lost all 
confidence both in the economic and military value of the 
universal service about which I had previously written so much. 

Meanwhile I had discovered that all the Great Powers of 
the Continent had gradually dropped the idea of awaiting the 
completion of mobilisation before beginning actual hostilities. 
They stood with their frontier Corps—practically at full war 
strength—ready to spring upon one another at a moment’s notice ; 
and this knowledge completely altered the whole aspect of our 
Invasion problem. 

The Volunteers rose to the occasion even before the War 
Office, and, quite unaided by official advice, the nineteen Field 
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Brigades into which certain picked battalions had been grouped 
thought out a scheme of mobilisation, with transport and supply 
complete, which could be assembled for active service at about 
twelve hours’ notice. 

As yet, however, they lacked a reserve behind them, and 
it was while trying to find a method for providing one that I 
made my discovery of what the Auxiliary Forces generally had 
been doing, not only in keeping alive the fighting tradition in 
the country, which all admitted, but also in passing through 
their ranks the numbers that, taken in conjunction with the 
ex-Reserve soldiers and bluejackets of the Regular Services, 
brought our total of men available for an emergency very nearly 
up to the level of the other Great Powers. 

At that time none of these nations expected to put into the 
field more than some two million men in the first line, leaving 
about two million more, approximately between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty-seven (the practice varied), to form Land- 
wehr or ‘ Territorial ’ Commands, essentially for Home Defence. 

Between the same age limits we could certainly have found 
about 1,800,000 of the first category, and 1,500,000 of the latter, 
and this material, grouped into battalions containing about ten 
to fifteen per cent. of ex-Reserve men, would, in my opinion, 
have made far better fighting units than any they were likely 
to be opposed to in any emergency sufficiently serious to cail for 
their services. 

Even the officers would, I contend, have been better leaders 
of men than would have been found in the opposing forces— 
for nearly all of them had been accustomed to handle working- 
men without any military force to support their authority, and 
they were of such intelligence and keenness that they learnt 
all the technical details of command quite sufficiently well for 
the field in the course of the camps which they annually attended. 

I may add that it was actually through my intercourse with 
German officers, some of them on the Kaiser’s personal staff, 
that my eyes were first opened to the extraordinary potentialities 
existing in the Volunteer force, both in its officers and men. 
I recall a further testimony from the pen of a distinguished 
French officer, who had served all through the campaign of 
1870 and was afterwards military attaché in London. Lecturing 
on his return to France before the Cercle Militaire in Paris, he 
described the British Volunteers in terms of extraordinary praise, 
at a time when they had, in their own country, hardly emerged 
from the sea of good-natured ridicule so lavishly poured on them 
by that most genial artist John Leech. The lecture can be 
found on the shelves of the Royal United Service Library, which 
will be again available after the War is over. I did not find it 
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myself till many years after it had been given and published, 
and with the experience I had gathered during eleven years of 
a Volunteer command I was simply astounded at the genuine 
insight of the writer, and could only marvel at the blindness of 
our own people in not discerning sooner the invaluable material 
lying ready to their hands. 

The essence of the matter lay in this, that both the French 
observer and my German friends had recognised the true valué 
of the Volunteer spirit. They had all seen conscripts of many 
nationalities under fire, and had spent many weary years trying 
to make soldiers out of them. They knew, or thought they knew, 
all that compulsion could effect and were far from satisfied with 
their experience. They felt at once—even in such ragged 
battalions as some of those which marched past the Kaiser at 
Wimbledon in 1887—just that life-spring of action which was 
missing from their own conscripted men. 

General Langlois, the celebrated French artilleryman, who, 
had he lived, would have held the supreme command in France 
at the present moment, recognised the same force; and it is on 
record that it was his report on the potential value of the ‘ Terri- 
torials’ (as they had then become in 1911) for defending these 
islands against invasion, and thus liberating our Navy and Army 
for their proper duties, which determined the many waverers on 
the French Staff to count henceforth on our effective assistance 
in case of an attack upon France by Germany. 

It is worth while recalling at the present moment that opinion 
amongst the leaders of French military thought was at this time 
very strongly against the acceptance of any military co-operation 
from Great Britain, and even General Bonnal, the official founder 
of the modern French strategic doctrine, wrote strongly against 
us, on the grounds that since the course of the war would 
probably be decided in the first clash of the two frontier armies, 
which would move without waiting for complete mobilisation— 
as the Germans who attacked Liége actually did—our troops 
would arrive too late to be of service, alors ils se refugiérent dans 
leurs itles—rather a quaint interpretation of our conduct in the 
Netherlands during past centuries, and coming from the lips of 
a military historian ! 

If, therefore, I overrate the value of our Voluntary system, at 
least I do so in good company—company which is entitled to 
respect, since they had all seen and exercised responsible com- 
mand over compulsory service troops in a great European War, 
an advantage none of the supporters of the National Service 
League are, I believe, entitled to claim. 

But I have yet other and stronger reasons for my confidence 
in our own system—of which my friends were not at the time 
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aware, or at least did not take into account—viz. the great 
superiority in composition that we could give to our battalions, 
owing to our being able to combine men of different ages in just 
the right proportions. 

It is a fundamental difficulty in every compulsory system that 
the active corps, the first to move, are all far too young for soli- 
darity, while the Reserve formations usually are far too old; and 
it is an admitted fact, based on the ‘ psychology of crowds,’ that 
bodies of young men, all of about the same age, are, in spite of 
their dash, far more likely, not only to break down simultane- 
ously under sickness, but to feel panic under conditions that 
would not materially disturb the equanimity of older men. 
Now, as I have shown, England could only be invaded seriously 
by a surprise raid, sprung on us at one and the same time as the 
delivery of an ultimatum; consequently we should have had 
only those corps composed of young men between twenty and 
twenty-five to encounter. The only valid objection to Voluntary 
Service came essentially from the Adjutant-General’s side of the 
War Office, where it was urged, and not without reason, that some- 
thing more binding in the form of enlistment was needed to 
ensure that the Volunteers would, in fact, turn up in full strength 
when the emergency bugles sounded the ‘fall in.” That objec- 
tion, I consider, was fully answered by the actual and immediate 
response to the first call for Volunteers at the time of the Boer 
War. A pound of practice, however, is worth a ton of theory ; 
let us therefore turn to the results our Voluntary system has 
actually achieved during the past four months, and see how far 
my predictions have been verified, for, with variations too slight 
to notice, the Volunteers of whom I first thought and wrote 
are in all essentials the same as the ‘ Territorials,’ and the same 
amount of money spent on the latter battalions would have pro- 
duced just as good results had it been spent upon the former 
formations. Within less than forty-eight hours after the Declara- 
tion of War the Territorials were under arms, and ready to move ; 
within the week they had recruited up to their authorised 
strength, very generally with time-expired ex-Territorials, and, 
therefore, they numbered 330,000. 

The Regular Army was at once completed from its Reserves— 
no absentees at all being reported—and stood on parade some 
300,000 strong, with about 100,000 waiting to follow. This was 
exclusive of the Special Reserves, nearly another 100,000, making 
in all some 830,000 men. 

To these must be added the Navy and Marines, with their 
Reserves ; the exact figure I have not been able to ascertain, but 
as the Navy Estimates provided for the payment of 130,000, their 
full total cannot have fallen far short of 200,000 more. This 
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makes it clear that, without counting the battalions in India and 
the Colonies, about 100,000 more, who do not figure in the British 
Census, we had already well outstripped the first million. 

Everyone will remember the rush to enlist during the first few 
weeks of the War and the efforts of the War Office to keep the 
flood within bounds, so that it could be immediately handled. 
The limitation of age from 19 to 35, and a height standard of 
5 ft. 6 in.—the greatest ever demanded since the year following 
the close of the Crimean War—did little to check it, for the men 
kept thronging in, astounding everyone with their excellent 
physique and bearing, until, when Lord Kitchener spoke in the 
House of Lords the first million of the new Armies had been 
reached, not counting very large enrolments in the Territorials (of 
which no figures were given), and still recruits were coming in at 
the rate of 30,000 a week. 

Setting aside the unreported numbers of the Territorials, this 
gives us up to date about 2,500,000 men enrolled out of a total 
male population between the ages of 19 and 35 (according to 
the Census), in round figures, of 4,600,000 only! That is to say, 
well over the half of the males between these age limits are 
actually enrolled at the present moment; and raising the age 
limit to 40—it is still only at 38, but I allow the extra two years 
as a set off against uncounted Territorials and old soldiers up to 
45—gives us only an additional 1,200,000. But even this does 
not exhaust all that we have done. Between the years 19 and 40 
are included all the pick of the trades required for arming and 
equipping our ships, troops, etc. ; all the railwaymen, who cer- 
tainly cannot be spared, the merchant seamen (for the most part 
more indispensable than ever), the police, the fire brigades, and 
so forth ; and after careful inquiry I cannot put the total number 
of these men at anything less than another million, leaving, out 
of the male population up to 40, only 2,300,000, which number 
includes doctors, Civil Servants, heads of many businesses, clergy, 
and those sick, crippled, and blind who under no conditions could 
be counted in the fighting strength of the nation. And the supply 
has not yet shut down by any means. Indeed since the Scar- 
borough incident recruiting has again boomed. 

For the moment we can leave out of account the further enlist- 
ments of older men for Home Defence and the men of the 
National Reserve detached for special duties, for the age, under 
40, is the essential feature of all armies, and within these limits 
we have already drawn within a fraction of two thirds of the 
total men available—i.e. almost exactly the same proportion as 
the French law of compulsion, the strictest in Europe, would 
have given us, and one sixth more at least than the Germans 
have been taking out of their annual contingents. 
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What more in numbers could compulsion have afforded us? 
and what about the quality? After the distinction already won 
by many Territorial units in the field, it is hardly necessary to 
say anything on this point, and as to the Regulars, also volunteers, 
we will let the Prussian Guards and the German Staff tell us 
now what they really think of our Armies. Compulsion had done 
all that it could do, and more than even the best Prussians dared 
to expect, for their troops. It has carried them forward to almost 
certain death in a manner which has exacted the admiration of 
all our men and officers; but at that critical moment when the 
fate of empires hangs in the balance it has always failed them, 
and our men, Territorials and Regulars alike, have sprung for- 
ward upon them with the bayonet with a determination never 
dreamt of in warfare since the days of Waterloo and the 
Peninsula. 

We know that our men—the immortal 7th Division, for 
instance—have often been exposed to extreme risks which they 
have most gloriously sustained and surmounted, but we know 
nothing of the causes that compelled their leaders to make this 
supreme demand upon them. It is conceivable that if we actually 
had had a compulsory system at work for some thirty years, and 
if everyone had known for certain that in 1914 we should be 
fighting in Flanders, we might have had more numbers available ; 
but I submit that whereas we, the public, have absolutely no 
facts before us to justify the conclusion that mere numbers 
could have helped us, there is the strongest possible reason to 
believe that compulsion in England would have done more harm 
to the cause of the Allies as a whole than the available extra 
numbers could have redeemed. For on the day war broke out 
nine tenths of our factories would have automatically closed down, 
as they did in France and Germany. Had it not been for the 
power our manufactories preserved of supplying with absolutely 
necessary accoutrements, boots, etc., the millions of trained but 
unequipped soldiers of the Continental armies, we should not 
now hold the positions of such immense advantage which as a 
whole our combination of Allied Armies throughout Europe from 


East to West has now attained. 
F. N. MAvupe. 
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VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 
(II) 


AN INDIVIDUALIST’S PLEA FOR OBLIGATORY SERVICE 


ALL of us who earnestly believe in the necessity of National or 
Obligatory Service, and earnestly wish to see it adopted during 
the War, ought to be careful not to speak or write a word which 
may appear like disparaging or ‘ crabbing’ what has been achieved 
so far through voluntary enlistment. There is no occasion and no 
excuse whatever for doing so; and, as a fact, some of the most 
energetic recruiters to-day are wholly in favour of a law being 
passed without delay calling up to the defence of the country 
and the prosecution of the War the youth and manhood of the 
nation. There is nothing in the least degree contradictory, 
illogical, or insincere in our rejoicing over the fine spirit which 
fires the men who have been rallied by the voluntary method and 
are now being made into an army, but at the same time in our 
pressing for the adoption of a national and obligatory scheme. 
This is not a question as to whether the theory of individualism 
or the theory of collectivism, the theory of voluntaryism or the 
theory of compulsion is the right theory: that is a dispute for 
political philosophers—some will say, for political pedants—at a 
season of profound peace and safety, when time does not matter 
and the debate need not be concluded. It is to-day a question of 
life and death for our liberties and our Empire, and a time when 
we must all set aside our pride or prejudice about principle this 
and theory that, and simply and solely concentrate with all our 
might on the one practical, essential matter of building up, well 
within the next twelve months, such an army as can, side by side 
with France, (1) thrust the Germans out of Belgium—a giant’s 
task clearly—and (2) be still a great and powerful weapon in the 
sheath at the settlement on the close of the War. This second 
point should not for a moment be forgotten, for a Power whose 
weapon is only big and enduring enough just to see it through 
a war like this will cut a sorry figure at the close. If we fail 
to forge and temper a weapon for War and Settlement, we may 
find ourselves at the end of the struggle not much good to our 
18 
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Allies and Europe, and none at all to ourselves. Have the 
optimists who believe that ere long we shall be rolling the German 
army towards the Rhine thought what it may cost us to clear 
Belgium? Have they forgotten what it cost Germany to cover 
Belgium and a portion of the North of France? 

We, then, who earnestly desire an arrangement for a national 
obligatory army without undue delay—even if all agreed to it 
to-morrow, the thing must take time to work out—are not going 
to disparage what has already been done through purely volun- 
tary means, through inviting and instigating the men to come 
forward. We see that a great deal has been done by these means. 
Mr. Bonar Law claims that what has been done is wonderful. 
Clearly, he is perfectly right. It is wonderful, and it is a true 
sign of the splendid spirit of our people throughout the British 
Isles—including certainly Ireland—that so many men have sprung 
to the call; wonderful indeed when we remember—what it is 
extremely unfair and foolish to forget—that military service has 
never in recent times been greatly encouraged in this country, 
and at some periods has been miserably discredited. It is not so 
long, after all, since the Volunteers, since the Yeomanry, were 
almost a butt for cheap but general wit: Hood’s poem on the 
subject held good long after Hood’s time. At Oxford in the 
’eighties I remember that this service was about equal in ’ Varsity 
‘form ’ to golf somewhere by Shotover or to float-fishing on the 
Upper River. And was Oxford even then so out of touch with 
the general tendency? I think not. Well, Oxford has atoned 
for that sleepy indifferentism—so nobly has she atoned that it 
was a question towards the close of the ‘ Long’ last year whether 
it was worth while to reassemble: and the country has been 
atoning in the same fine temper. 

Decidedly, no reasonable or patriotic men will ‘ crab’ or dis- 
parage the recruiting movement; and Lord Kitchener spoke the 
generous truth when lately he declared that he had nothing to 
complain of in the answer to his call for men. In short, the 
men who have rolled up in the five months of war are splendid 
and the army into which they are being moulded promises to be 
splendid—Codford or Salisbury Plain, Wool or Lyndhurst, or 
even the strip of churned mud which was the Guards’ Cricket 
Ground at Chelsea, should persuade any doubter of that. We 
have begun the forging of a glorious weapon to carry out the 
Prime Minister’s ideal; we are making a New Model Army for 
his policy of Thorough. 

These are admissions in favour of voluntary work. I concede 
them frankly—and indeed gladly, because, as it happens, I have 
always leant towards the voluntary or individualist method in life 
rather than towards the compulsory or collectivist. 
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But events move very rapidly in this struggle; they have 
moved greatly even since Lord Kitchener spoke the generous 
words about the answer to his call; and the signs that they will 
soon be moving far too quickly for voluntary recruiting really can- 
not be much longer overlooked. Voluntary recruiting, despite 
its mettle and its high fervour, is essentially a thing of spurts, 
very heartening, and inciting us to throw up our hats whilst these 
spurts last. But spurts are succeeded by reactions, which are 
deadly and depressing. We have lately had an object-lesson in 
this ; and do even the ‘ incorrigible optimists’ doubt that when 
the householders’ inquiry is over, and the forms are all in, and 
the, say, two hundred thousand or two hundred and fifty thousand 
new men thereby secured, there will not be an inevitable 
reaction? By then we shall be able to deal with far more men 
per week than we can deal with now. And suppose those far 
more men do not roll in, or suppose we then get not even so many 
men per week as we get to-day, what will be our position and 
prospects then? Prophets of evil we may be called for supposing 
anything of the kind ; but that was the name—or a harder one— 
given to those who watched Germany forging for years her 
mighty sword and dared to say she meant to use it. Besides, is 
it so prophetic? We saw a great spurt only a matter of weeks 
ago, and inevitable reaction followed. Is not the rash prophet he 
rather who predicts the steady and continuous flow from to-day 
on till we are that nation in arms which we must be if we are 
to (1) free Belgium, (2) cross the Rhine and march through 
Germany, and (3) be a great, dominant force at the settlement? 

The steady and continuous current which fructifies the land 
it passes through, and can be utilised—that is the form in which 
we need our river of recruits to flow, like Denham’s Thames by 
Cooper’s Hill. Nothing else will serve us in the long run. The 
sudden spate soon runs down and is largely wasted, leaving a bed 
too dry and stony. It is no answer whatever to the overwhelm- 
ing case now for Obligatory and National Service to urge that, if 
we had far more men to-day than voluntary recruiting brings 
us, we could not avail ourselves of them; for an obligatory 
arrangement provides for the slack time coming—the slack time 
which is humanly certain to come presently, after we have ex- 
hausted the supply of men whom the Prime Minister’s appeal 
to householders will doubtless gather. 

But what are the serious arguments against adopting Obliga- 
tory Service for men between, say, twenty and thirty-five years 
of age? I pass over with a few words the more trivial and 
scarcely serious objections, such as (1) that it would net in the 
cowards ; (2) that one ‘ free’ soldier is worth three (or is it six?) 
‘ pressed ’ soldiers ; (3) that we are ‘an Island Power’ and cannot 
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adopt ‘ Militarism’; (4) that we cannot go back on pledges and 
speeches to our constituents. As to the frequent but unfortunate 
objections (1) and (2), have Australia and New Zealand, and has 
France suffered through their obligatory systems netting in ‘the 
cowards’? And is it not insolent and highly impolitic to say that 
one ‘ free’ British soldier is worth three or six ‘ pressed’ Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders, or Frenchmen? I am sure that is not a 
claim which any British soldier would for a moment make. It 
is grotesque ; and, besides, an insult to our brave Kin and to our 
Allies—France, Russia, Serbia, and to Belgium where a national 
service was adopted in 1913 and is gradually coming into force. 
Objection (3) is palpably absurd, for even to-day under the volun- 
tary system we are adopting ‘ Militarism ’—there is no other way 
of winning the War. As for objection (4), surely no statesman 
pledged himself to oppose Obligatory Service even though of his 
own responsibility and initiative he should commit the country to 
war with a Power like Germany, and undertake a vast land cam- 
paign? No Unionist statesman, so far as I know, has pledged 
himself at all against an Obligatory and National Service ; and no 
Liberal statesman has pledged himself against it in case of such 
@ crisis for our Empire and our liberties as fronts us to-day. 
The political pledge objection may, therefore, be set aside as 
irrelevant. 

But there remains, I admit, one serious and substantial 
argument against adopting such a system. It is this—that it 
would raise a considerable outcry among those who have scarcely 
realised as yet the exceedingly grave situation to-day; and that 
it would import rancour and party feeling into our midst once 
more. I quite see that there is force in this objection, and that 
it is affecting a great number of believers in National and Obliga- 
tory Service who dread and hate the idea of an outcry and divided 
counsels ; and who, rather than cause that, prefer to wait awhile 
and see whether the vast army which we still need cannot be in- 
duced to join through pressure of public opinion, through educa- 
tion and eloquent appeals, and through promptings of patriotism. 
I recognise fully the force and sincerity of this objection ; but I 
think those whom it honestly weighs with have not fully con- 
sidered the rancour and smouldering passion and the bitter re- 
proaches which the present system must lay up for the nation. 
Already we are getting a faint idea, a passing glimpse, of it; 
there is an angry dispute about football; there is talk about the 
‘white feather’ and ‘ shirking’ and ‘ skulking ’—most of it very 
unfair, but unfortunately under the present system only too 
natural. Districts are being contrasted with districts, counties 
with counties; and even the Prime Minister himself the other 
day seemed to make a claim for Scotland as against other un- 
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named parts of the United Kingdom. Women are joining in 
these disastrous but, under the present methods, irremediable dis- 
putes; editors of daily and weekly papers receive many letters 
from the mothers and fathers of sons who have gone or are 
going to the War; and these letters are often terribly bitter 
against those who have not gone or will not go. All over the 
country indeed this dangerous feeling is springing up already. 
What will it be after the War? What will happen when the 
soldiers come back, and hundreds of thousands, even a million or 
two of them, want civilian work again, and in many cases a 
post cannot be found for them? What is likely to be the feeling 
between the families and friends of those who went and the 
families and friends of those who did not go? It is idle to reply 
that it will serve those men who did not go quite right if they 
are reproached and despised, and so forth ; and that they will have 
to turn out of their snug berths when the heroes return. That 
will not banish the ills of rancour and of secret or open hostility 
between family and family. 

By not adopting a simple, thorough, and perfectly fair and 
democratic service scheme, we are laying up for ourselves a world 
of ill-feeling, envy, and uncharity in the future, a world that may 
take a generation or more to pass away. Now by an honest Act 
all this ill-feeling, all these hideczs comparisons must instantly 
disappear. Such a mischievous wrangle as that over football 
will cease automatically. Football can then go on much as usual, 
for the men qualified by age and physique to serve will obviously 
not be taken all at the same time. They will only be taken as 
there are the facilities for training and equipping them, and they 
will be chosen by the absolutely fair method of the ballot. Those 
who are not drawn at first will go on with their ordinary work 
and pursuits till their turn comes; and, of course, if the War 
is over far sooner than we expect, a very large number will not 
be drawn at all, and, therefore, will not be disturbed in their 
normal callings. But no invidious and hostile distinctions, under 
such an Act, will arise as between those who go to the War and 
those who stay at home. The Act will not tend to separate 
individuals and classes and particular villages, districts, or 
counties, as the present method unhappily is doing and will 
assuredly do far more as the War goes on. 

The Prime Minister has declared a very great design: the 
country is not to stay its hand till the German war machine is 
destroyed. There is to be no compromise, no patched-up peace. 
It is to be Berlin or Nothing. He has pledged us irrevocably to 
this; and certainly Chatham never conceived nor Pitt carried 
through a more masterful design. Can anyone really doubt— 
with Belgium to-day one great entrenched German fort growing 
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stronger every day—that the Prime Minister’s is a design which 
necessitates a British Army on a European scale? ‘To secure 
such an army we shall clearly have to disturb the trades and 
occupations of the country equally whether the men volunteer or 
whether the men are called up by an Act. Therefore, assuming 
we are to have the army for the Prime Minister’s design, assum- 
ing we are to win the War, trade will eventually suffer not less 
through the voluntary method than through an Act. If trade 
is to be hit, it will be hit as hard by voluntary enlistment as by 
obligatory enlistment. The difference between the two methods 
is that the latter will (a) spare the nation from a festering sore 
of reproaches, taunts, and rancour; and (b) secure to the nation 
that quiet, even, and continuous flow of recruits which we so 
greatly need. 

A general Obligatory Service law to-day in this country must 
be a democratic law, rightly considered. But why be scared by 
names at this time? Democracy means the strength of the 
people ; and the strength of the people exerted to its utmost is 
after all the only way by which we can prevail in this War. 


GerorcE A. B. Dewar. 
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VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 


(IIT) 


7HE VOLUNTEER SPIRIT 


One of our ablest historical scholars has claimed for the Retreat 
from Mons that it is ‘the finest British feat of arms since 
Waterloo.’ Many people, who persistently disbelieved in the 
possibility of this European War until it actually burst upon us, 
are now making capital from the glories of Mons and from the 
splendid behaviour of the London Scottish in their first action. 
There, we are told, is the true British spirit, the Volunteer 
Spirit, which no other nation possesses, and which will always 
carry us through to victory. A large section of the nation is 
deliberately settling down into its old thoughtless optimism, and 
now, as of old, the cry of ‘Scaremonger’ begins to swell up 
against all who are trying to face the facts. 

Let us, however, face the facts and shame all thoughtless 
abuse. Whose is the glory of this glorious Retreat from Mons? 
All glory, of course, to the men who actually fought in it: this 
will be most fully recognised, perhaps, by those who talk least 
noisily about it at the present moment. But to whom else has 
the Retreat brought glory? Will our sons, looking back upon 
all this, judge that it was a glorious affair for the Cabinet, or 
for the War Office, or for Parliament, or for the country at 
large? What precise proportion of this glory will an impartial 
posterity allot to the hundreds of thousands who were beginning 
to watch football matches before the Retreat had ceased?* And 
how far is it glorious even to those other thousands who would 
have gone to the Front if they had been young enough, and who 
have now at last received grudging permission to enrol themselves 
in some sort of Citizen Force which Government shows no inten- 
tion of treating seriously? The world has grown critical of mili- 
tary glory during the last generation or two, and rightly critical. 
Those who have taken most pains to trace the advance of civilisa- 
tion during the last seven or eight centuries are those who have 


* There were 84,000 watching seven great Club matches, even as lately as 
November 7. These same Clubs had 126,000 spectators on November 17 of last 
year.—The Times, November 23, 1914. 
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most right to look forward to a distant century in which military 
glory will be a thing of the past. But, until that happier age 
comes, why should we shut our eyes to the actual world around 
us? How is it that we hear all this uncritical taik about military 
glory to-day from those very men who were most bitterly critical 
of military glory a few months ago? Why should we blink the 
fact that individual glory may mean national disgrace? Hanni- 
bal, perhaps the finest captain who ever led a voluntary army, 
perished at last because his country failed to back him up: 
because the Roman conscript armies could always be replenished, 
while his own was slowly wasting in quality, even when its actual 
numbers could be maintained. It is his peculiar glory that he 
gave all the best of himself to a thankless country, doing for 
his fellow-citizens what they refused to do for him. That which 
was most glorious in Sir John French’s despatches may well 
seem, to our grandchildren, most inglorious for the country which 
sent him out. The Germans, it appears, were nearly three to 
our one; and their artillery at least four to one. It is splendid 
to read how one Briton faced three Germans; but where were 
the other two? At Mons, at Le Cateau, each of our soldiers 
fought for three and suffered for three. He earned glory for 
three; but can he transfer it to his absentee comrades? We 
say most truly of these soldiers ‘ They shed their blood for their 
country ’; but we may add with almost equal truth ‘ They shed 
their blood for the Voluntary System.’ If this nation had been 
armed only as the Swiss are armed, there would probably have 
been no war at all; or, at worst, a far shorter war, and one 
in which our soldiers would have fought at far greater advantage 
than now. Anything which prolongs this War costs Great 
Britain alone, in hard cash, four million pounds a week ; enough, 
according to Lord Roberts, to organise a really efficient nation 
in arms for a whole year; or, to take the controversial counter- 
estimate of Lord Haldane, for six months. We have already 
spent, therefore, a ten years’ Budget, even according to Lord 
Haldane’s estimate ; and the end is not yet in sight. If, then, 
this is the cost of a Voluntary System, let us ask ourselves, as 
a business nation, what we are getting for our money. We have 
tried to apportion the glory of Mons as our grandchildren will 
apportion it; let us try to see how our grandchildren are likely 
to judge of the theory that national success or failure in war 
ought to be left to the free choice of the individual citizen. 

It is hard to reach fifty years forward in imagination ; but 
we may often learn almost as much by measuring the same 
distance backward. Half a century ago, the question of com- 
pulsory education divided thinking men in Great Britain, much 
as they are now divided on the question of compulsory military 
service. The historical analogy, it will presently be seen, is 
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really very close at the present moment. Until last August, 
however, there was still one important difference. Fifty years 
ago, many men said openly, and far more thought secretly, that 
the education of the poorer classes was a thing rather to be 
discouraged than fostered; that educational efficiency was posi- 
tively harmful to a State. These, however, were reactionaries, 
and bore the discredit of a decaying party. On the other hand, 
the ideal of military efficiency was decried as a false ideal, until 
a very few weeks ago, by a large party claiming to speak in the 
name of intellect and progress. In contrast with Continental 
Radicals and Socialists (who recognise clearly that a State un- 
able to defend itself is a State in which social progress must be 
insecure), our democratic leaders have practically believed that 
war could be killed by ignoring war. One of the mainstays of 
Mr. Angell’s Great Illusion was the plain fact that ‘the Three 
per Cents. of powerless Belgium are quoted at 96, and the Three 
per Cents. of powerful Germany at 82 . . . all of which carries 
with it the paradox that the more a nation’s wealth is protected, the 
less secure does it become’ (p. 32). Thousands of well-meaning 
people, who prided themselves on being intellectual, swallowed 
this nonsense greedily, as thoughtless people will always swallow 
an illogical proposition stated in simple language and professedly 
based on an obvious fact. It has needed a bitter experience 
to awaken many Conservatives in Belgium, and many Radicals 
in Britain, to the fact that civilisation still depends to some extent 
upon military efficiency.” But the lesson is now fairly complete 
on both sides ; and those who are still opposed to military efficiency 
on principle are as negligible, at the present moment, as were 
our reactionary fathers who opposed educational efficiency as an 
ideal false in itself. The analogy, therefore, is now fairly com- 
plete ; and we may learn much from the pleas of Voluntaryists 
(as they call themselves) in the middle of last century. 

Let us begin with their doughtiest champion, Mr. Edward 
Baines, whose father had the honour of sitting as Macaulay’s 
colleague for Leeds in the first Reformed Parliament. Our hero 
was himself chosen as Liberal candidate for Bradford, over 
W. E. Forster’s head, and ended a distinguished parliamentary 
career as Sir Edward. He fought all his life for the Voluntary 
System ; in honesty and abilities he at least equalled those who 
are now loudest against compulsion in military matters; we 
cannot take a better specimen. The Great Illusion itself was not 
more enthusiastically received, if we may judge from the 
‘Opinions of the Press’ : 

* The apparent paradox that Belgian Liberals had for thirty years been 
working for compulsory military service, and Belgian Conservatives against it, 
is fully explained in the present author’s Workers and War (Cambridge, 


Bowes & Bowes). This democratic plea for universal compulsion will be 
strange only to those who are ignorant of Continental politics. 
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The ability, the temper, the firm, fair, and argumentativetone... 
the genuine Exiglish spirit . . . admirable and unanswerable. . . . Nothing 
could more tend to deter the Legislature from meddling with the education 
of the people than the facts and arguments contained in these memorable 
‘ Letters.’ 


Thus we read, from such opposite points of view as the 
Quarterly and the Patriot, on the back of a pamphlet which, 
by its very title, carries us at once into an almost antediluvian 
world. It bears the date of 1847, and runs ‘ An Alarm to the 
Nation, on the Unjust, Unconstitutional and Dangerous Measure 
of State Education, proposed by the Government.’ It is only 
fair to premise that many of Mr. Baines’s objections were re- 
ligious; as a leading Nonconformist, he feared that the new 
educational movement would give undue influence to the 
Established Church. But he made it quite plain, as many more 
of his contemporaries did, that his objections to any compulsory 
system, as such, were insuperable. His very first words strike 
the keynote of this and of his other pamphlets: ‘The measure 
proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, for bringing the Education 
of the People under the direction and control of the Government, 
is, in my solemn conviction, the most dangerous measure of 
the present age.’ ‘ Naked despotism’ (he presently pursues) ‘ is 
a clumsy form of government, which we have no reason to fear 
in England’ ; but here is a subtler and more dangerous despotism 
creeping in—the ‘thin end of the wedge’ so dear nowadays to 
all opponents of compulsory Territorialism. No ordinary type 
can do justice to his misgivings, which break out in a profusion 
of italics : 


I fear it is [the Ministers’] wish to have every school in the land under 
Government inspection, and virtually subject to Government control. . .. 
It has been the boast of England that its people were self-governed and 
self-educated, and to these features in their national system has been owing 
in a great measure the robust energy of the national character. . . . And, 
if every other argument failed, I would rely confidently on this alone, 
namely, the proud consciousness which swells the breast of the freeman 
and gives him a moral dignity beyond all that schools can teach. It is 
because the measure now proposed by the Government is calculated alto- 
gether to change this system, and to introduce a Continental system new 
and strange into England, from which we may expect the same fruits as 
it bears elsewhere, that I feel painful alarm. 


A State system of compulsory education will ‘lay anew the 
foundations of national character.’ Apart from all religious 
objections natural to a Nonconformist, he is dismayed at ‘the 
servile bondage into which all schoolmasters, their pupil teachers, 
and monitors, will be brought, and the effect of this on the 
principles and character of the rising generation.’ What would 
Dunning, Fox, and Burke have thought of such State despotism? 
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The character of Englishmen will depend on the training of the English 
children. And is any man so besotted as to think that you can make the 
schoolmaster a slave, and yet a trainer of freedom? That you can 
prostrate the educator and leave the educated erect? Nay, the proposed 
system would train the very children, from their earliest entrance into the 
school, to obsequious servility. . . . The very babe would become venal—the 


very boy a parasite! 


These unanswerable arguments are in complete harmony with 
the author’s almost contemporary Letter to Lord Lansdowne 
on the same subject. Here, however, he expresses still more 
plainly his fear lest the measure should introduce Prussian 
despotism and police surveillance into our free country. Govern- 
ment, having once established complete control over our schools, 
will inevitably proceed to take in hand the pulpit and the press : 
and ‘the destruction of our liberties will be complete.’ He 
makes as much of the question of expense as Lord Haldane made 
against Lord Roberts. And, lastly, he is still more emphatic 
as to the absurdity of finding fault with that Voluntary System 
which was already educating a yearly increasing number of 
scholars, and which might some day be expected to reach even 
as many children as we needed to reach. ‘It would be as reason- 
able to plough up the wheat in spring because it did not yet 
bear the full corn in the ear, as to denounce our educational 
institutions because they have not sprung at once into preter- 
natural perfection.” This, it must be noted, was written by a 
shrewd man of wide experience, a leader of advanced thought, 
at a time when impartial foreign observers had long directed 
attention to the ‘ preternatural perfection ’ of compulsory schools, 
not only in despotic Prussia, but even in constitutional Saxony. 
Moreover, in other countries like France and Belgium, the pro- 
posed systems of thorough national education were being bitterly 
opposed, not by Mr. Baines’s friends, the Liberals in polities or 
religion, but by Jesuits and their reactionary allies. In educa- 
tion at that time, as in military matters less than three years 
ago, the British Liberal fought tooth and nail against compulsion, 
withcut ever asking himself why the Belgian Liberal was fighting 
for compulsion. We were not only insular, but proud of our 
insularity. 

For Mr. Baines, it must be repeated, gave expression to the 
ideas of a very numerous and influential section of the com- 
munity, and a section which claimed to be saying to-day what 
England would be saying to-morrow. How persistent their cam- 
paign was may be judged from a very full contemporary reply 
to them by Dr. Charles Mackay of Glasgow,* who was at great 


3 The Education of the People. Letters to the Right Hon. Viscount 
Morpeth, M.P. Glasgow. 1846, 
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- pains to refute their arguments in detail. Dr. Mackay showed 
that the boasted progress of the Voluntary System had not yet 
enabled it to touch, even nominally, more than eighty per cent. 
of the children in an exceptionally civilised town like Glasgow, 
and that in Pollokshaws not one child in four could both read 
and write. But the men who quoted these plain facts were cried 
down exactly as we have been cried down for quoting similar 
Government statistics about the Territorials; they were con- 
demned as the real enemies of education, who were trying to 
render Voluntaryism impossible by decrying it to the public. 
The result was that in 1870 Forster was obliged to produce 
even worse statistics in support of his Bill. At Manchester (tell 
it not in Gath!) there were 65,000 children of school age, of 
whom 16,000 were at no school at all ; nor was the general popula- 
tion of Manchester ashamed of this fact. Liverpool was still 
worse ; so was Birmingham; so was Leeds, where. Baines had 
reigned supreme in the Liberal Party for at least twenty years. 
These were the recognised fruits of Voluntaryism ; yet, even in 
1870, the country in general was unripe for frank and universal 
compulsion, which was only gradually introduced as time 
went on. 

How speciously Conservatism argued all this time under the 
guise of Liberalism transpires even more plainly from other 
sources than from Mr. Baines’s pamphlets. As late as 1868 we 
find: even Temple of Rugby opposing compulsion on the ground 
that ‘it would create a new crime.’ But the fullest array of 
argument is in Derwent Coleridge’s address to the London Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, in 1867, on Compulsory Education 
and Rate Payment. The usual moving appeal to the pocket is 
here reinforced by arguments far more subtly ingenious than 
anything in Baines. Coleridge has not forgotten that our modern 
police, the ‘ Peelers,’ had been at first opposed as un-English ; 
and he would generously allow this objection ‘if you can show 
that our present system of education is as inefficient as the old 
Charleys,’ and that any compulsory schools are likely to be as 
efficient as the new police. But how can any compulsory 
measure be enforced in this free land? ‘Who is to track these 
youthful breadwinners from house to house, from farmyard to 
farmyard, from workshop to workshop?’ Moreover, you will 
only educate still more the already educated ; ‘ your penalty will 
not touch the worst class of parents.’ And, after thus anticipat- 
ing most of the objections which we have read in recent years 
against Lord Roberts’s proposal for Compulsory Territorialism, 
he ends with an apologue which will not be fully understood 
unless we realise the fear of foreign systems which haunted his 
generation, as it haunts many minds in ours. The good Pre- 
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bendary has just explained, at some length, that a thing may work 
well in America, Prussia, or Sweden, and very ill in England. 
And now he continues : 


A man has a bad leg. .. . ‘Cut it off,’ says the hospital surgeon, 
famous as an operator. ‘I will supply you with an artificial leg, so fitted 
with springs and bandages, such an exquisite piece of machinery, that it 
will do as well or better than the old limb, and will give you no further 
trouble.’ The man hesitates. ‘ Your machine may be very clever, but what 
if, like the Dutchman’s cork leg, it jerks off of itself and carries me I 
know not whither? Or what if it prove a heavy incumbrance and will not 
march? At any rate it will not be vitally connected with my bodily frame; 
it will not beat with the pulses of my heart.’ But what says his own 
medical attendant—a safe practitioner? He cannot suggest an immediate, 
he cannot even promise an effectual cure. He recommends constitutional 
treatment—a more generous and at the same time a more careful diet—with 
some local application. ‘It will not get well soon,’ he adds; ‘ perhaps 
it may never get quite well. Perfect health is hardly to be expected at 
your age, if at any age; and after all the leg is a fairly good leg; it 
has carried you along pretty well hitherto, and I advise you to try it a little 
longer.’ My Lords and Gentlemen, compulsory education is this artificial 
leg. 


In that very year, 1867, poor J. R. Green was writing from 
the Stepney parish, where he was spending his last few months 
as a Radical parson : 


What hinders Reform? The want of education among the people. . . . 
Nothing can touch it but a general system of compulsory National Educa- 
tion, supported by a national rate. I wish people could see the waste of 
the present system—half a dozen schools, British, National, Private, where 
one good large school would suffice at one-third of the total expense at 
double the present results. But what chance is there of such a change? 
Just none whatever.‘ 


Two years earlier, J. S. Mill had written to a friend ‘I am 
glad that you agree with me on the subject (much more urgent 
in this country) of compulsory education.’* Mill was also frankly 
in favour of the Swiss system of compulsory military service, 
though Mill’s political descendants conveniently ignore this nowa- 
days.* No doubt there were many reasons which made Mill 
and Green see so clearly to-day what Baines could not see even 
to-morrow ; but one great difference lies on the surface : neither 


* Letters of J. R. Green, edited by Leslie Stephen, p. 171. 1901. 

* Letters of J. S. Mill, vol. ii. p. 49: ef. pp. 72, 291, 303. 

* One of the worst of these recent offenders, who might be expected to know 
something, at least, of Mill’s sentiments, is Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, in his 
extraordinarily inaccurate pamphlet on Democracy and Compulsory Service. 
Compare the present author’s counter-pamphlet, 7rue Liberalism and Com- 
pulsory Service (Miles & Co., 68 Wardour Street); and a criticism of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s pamphlet by Captain Archibald J. Campbell in the Nineteenth 
Century last February, entitled ‘A “ Young Liberal” Pamphlet.’ 
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Mill nor Green nursed, under a crust of Liberalism, the native 
British horror of all Continental fads. 

Apart from the very serious religious question, that is what 
lies at the root of the whole Baines business. His Liberalism 
serves but to supply powder and shot for his ineradicable Con- 
servatism. He is not content with negatively condemning com- 
pulsory education as un-English ; it is far worse; it is positively 
Prussian, and would reduce us to the level of mere Prussians; 
it is ‘the Dutchman’s cork leg,’ which will run away of its 
own accord, Heaven only knows whither! Samuel Laing, the 
well-known traveller, was at the same time bringing the gravest 
charges against the educational system of Prussia, and affirming 
its intimate connexion with the militarisation of that country. 
Neither he nor Baines troubled to notice that Prussian militarism 
had been even more rampant under Frederick the Great and 
his father; nor did they pause to consider whether the final 
effect of education must not be to undermine both militarism (in 
the evil sense) and all other forms of despotism. They did not 
compare the Prussia of their own day with the barbarous old 
Prussia before those days of national awakening which had freed 
her from Napoleon, and of which the double watchword had been 
that all citizens should go alike to school, and that all should 
alike take their share in national defence. They compared her, 
instead, with a Britain which had enjoyed constitutional govern- 
ment for three centuries ; judged her from that narrowest British 
standpoint which Thackeray always exposed so unmercifully ; 
and found her altogether wanting. Because the citizen-scholar 
and citizen-soldier of Prussia had not been able to reverse the 
traditions of a thousand years within half a century, therefore 
the national army system, and even the schools, were condemned 
offhand as mere engines of despotism. Thousands of intellec- 
tuals reasoned in 1850 as thousands of intellectuals reason in 
our own day, looking no further than the most obvious pheno- 
mena, and condemning the machine in itself, instead of con- 
demning that immemorial tradition of despotism which has so 
often succeeded in guiding the machine. Often, but by no means 
always. The North German Constitution of 1867, for instance, 
was forced to grant universal suffrage, because the country already 
had universal education and universal service. It was impossible 
to draw any flagrant distinction of privilege among men who 
already shared so equally in the work of the State. As Colonel 
Stoffel wrote to Napoleon the Third, in a series of reports from 
Berlin which were never published until after the disaster of 
1870 : ‘ Chief among these regenerative forces there are two . . . 
compulsory military service, compulsory universal education. . 
And, Prussia having just adopted universal suffrage, none can 
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foretell where the destinies of this educated, energetic and 
ambitious people will stop.’ ’ 

The most Pharisaical Briton must recognise that the German 
democracy has, on the whole, advanced even more rapidly than 
ours during this century of compulsory service; and one of the 
most probable results of this present War is an enormous further 
advance for those classes which are bearing its heaviest burdens. 
Nothing can be more fatal than to blink the fact that the German 
workman is bearing a crushing legal burden in the true Volunteer 
Spirit. We are shocked at the ignorance of Germans who deride 
our soldiers as ‘ hireling swine’; yet there is even less excuse 
for the silly delusion which three Britons out of four nursed 
last year, and which is nursed even now by many who pride 
themselves on advanced thought, that a conscript will not fight 
like a hero for his country. We have been too long deluded 
by that shallow pretence of philosophy which treats ‘ volunteer’ 
and ‘conscript’ as mutually exclusive opposites. The Volunteer 
Spirit and the conscript organisation are to each other as soul 
and body; we may distinguish in theory, but in practice their 
interaction is enormous. Compulsory education has given such 
an impulse to voluntary study as the Early Victorian world of 
Baines and Coleridge never dreamt of. If the working man 
may now buy the classics of all literature for a few pence, this 
is due not so much to the improvement of machinery as to the 
fact that thousands of his fellows are volunteering to read the 
same books, and the thousands of pennies reward the publisher’s 
venture. And (to return to a more direct, though less palatable, 
fact) conscripted Germany has, in this very War, produced more 
actual volunteers than free Britain. In Switzerland, after the 
immediate and compulsory mobilisation of an army which, in 
figures of our population, would amount to nearly three million 
men, the Government was forced to forbid volunteering by 
public proclamation. It is not necessary to allow two Swiss 
citizens to avoid soldiering in order that the third may volunteer. 
It is the same all over the Continent. Our insular and 
indiscriminate devotion to the Volunteer System can only 
be justified on axioms which are too shameful to be seriously 
defended. It postulates that the Briton is the only man in 
Europe who will not fight well unless he has volunteered, and 
who cannot be expected to volunteer until the day of grace is 
half spent. Our so-called leaders of democratic opinion are 
secretly haunted by a craven distrust of their own democracy. 
They know that, in an armed world, civilisation must be armed 
in self-defence ; yet they dare not arm the British people lest 


’ Military Reports, by Colonel Stoffel. H.M. Stationery Office. 1872. 
Pp. 145, 173. 
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we should pass from legitimate self-defence into the extremes 
of Prussian Junkerthum. Moreover, many of them are deluded 
by the devil’s darling sin—the pride that apes humility, the 
conservatism that apes advanced thought. While Baines claimed 
to preach as an idealist to idealists, he took a firm stand on the 
basis of money and material comforts. Mill saw this clearly 
enough, and pleaded for compulsion because ‘I do not see any- 
thing short of a legal obligation which will overcome the in- 
difference, the greed, or the really urgent pecuniary interests 
of parents.’ * 

The Voluntary System does not inculcate a higher civic 
morality. On the contrary, it enables the shirker to pose as a 
more moral man than the ‘ militarist.’ When a man tells us 
that the Volunteer Spirit must be kept on a pedestal, apart from 
all grosser contact, it is a safe speculation to bet five to one that 
he has never volunteered himself. Voluntary service is not the 
cross which these men take up, but the cross that they preach 
as a fetish, the vicarious sacrifice which excuses them from per- 
sonal sacrifice. Hundreds, in their franker moments, deny even 
lip-homage to the Territorials. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, writing 
from Manchester to the Manchester Guardian, noted how that 
great city had not even given a send-off to its Territorials when 
they were mobilised at this awful crisis. An ironmonger in the 
South of England, advertising not long ago for an assistant, added 
‘No Territorial need apply.’ He himself, and his trade journal 
in his defence, pleaded truly that he had only blurted out the 
maxim which necessarily guides nine out of ten men in his posi- 
tion. They will praise this thin line of khaki for standing 
between their own persons and compulsory service; they will 
howl down as unpatriotic whosoever ventures to quote even the 
Government statistics of Territorial deficiencies; but their own 
patriotism goes no farther than this. It is the patriotism of 
a crowd which sits shouting and betting on its eleven champions 
at a football match, and which hustles the referee for trying to 
tell the truth. 

And how far more flagrant does this injustice become in war- 
time! It is not only that the Territorial, who has hitherto only 
sacrificed his time for his fellows, may now have to sacrifice 
his life for them. Far worse than this; we are positively obliged 
to welcome a heavy butcher’s bill pour encourager les autres; 
the Voluntary Recruiting Machine must be lubricated with 
blood. It is not only a commonplace of our newspapers, but 
it has been coldly proclaimed in Parliament, that nothing stimu- 
lates enlistment like the news of a reverse. X, Y, and Z will 
not come forward until they can read that A, B, and C have 
been killed. The thing is as inexorably true as it is morally 

* Letters, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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revolting: and our statesmen count upon it as a spendthrift 
gapes for his father’s succession. A recent letter from a lieu- 
tenant who has received the Victoria Cross has attracted very 
little public attention, simply because we have read so many 
more of almost equal significance. He writes home to a friend 
of his old Bible-class : 

The section and guns have gone, and I, the leader, am knocked out— 
a face torn with splinters, a bullet in it, too, and four holes in my 
shoulder. Nothing much because, fortunately, it did not blind me or 
smash my jaw. I do not want to come home; we need all our officers 
here. . . . God grant the country will realise the gravity of the crisis and 
send every able-bodied man to the ranks! * 


Of all defects in a defective system, perhaps the worst is that 
the moment of its final and undisguised breakdown is just the 
least propitious moment for abolishing it. The hero must still 
drag his mutilated body back to the Front, because the un-hero 
has his own prescriptive right of sitting at a football match, 
and the super-hero is busy writing claptrap in the New States- 
man. The hero must shed his blood again because it is expe- 
dient, under the Volunteer System, that one man should die for 
two recruits; because, otherwise, we could not keep up even 
the present rate of enlistment. 

It is not one Minister’s fault beyond that of his predecessor, 
or of that man’s predecessor ; because the whole nation has chosen 
to rely upon a system inherently incapable of proper prevision 
or provision. And the conflict itself has been precipitated, or 
even caused altogether, by an equally inevitable double miscon- 
ception. While we have pharisaically despised the conscript, 
other nations have doubted falsely, though with more excuse, 
of our courage and honesty. Those who have known Germany 
for the last quarter of a century know also how steadily German 
scorn has increased for a nation in which the citizen hires another 
to discharge for him the imprescriptible duties of every able- 
bodied freeman. The Germans have great respect, on the other 
hand, for the Swiss system, which compels every able-bodied 
man to spend six months of his life in training for home defence, 
and produces extraordinarily favourable results. If only we 
could pass all our able-bodied manhood through six months of 
serious drill for home defence, we could not only afford to make 
the fullest allowance for conscientious objections, but also leave 
all foreign service to the volunteer impulse. The compulsory 
minimum would give real effect to the voluntary maximum ; and 
our men would go to the Front no longer in niggardly driblets, 
but in disciplined masses, so long as we were fighting a really 
national war. 

G. G. COULTON. 


* The Daily Telegraph, November 25, 1914. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE WAGING OF 
‘GREAT WAR’ 


Ir has been well said that the secret of success in war is to be 
found in the harmony between policy and strategy, and that 
the possibility of this harmony depends upon the statesman and 
the strategist seeing things as they really are, upon the truth of 
their vision. The coming of a war is always a time of strong 
feeling from which neither the statesman nor the strategist can 
escape. Most men are carried away by it. How then are they 
to see clearly and to preserve, amid the hopes and fears by which 
they and everyone else are possessed, the even balance of the 
mind? 

In times of trial a true man falls back upon the resolves 
deliberately made during the meditations of quiet hours. He 
abides by the principles which he has previously sought and 
found. Those of us who during many years of peace have tried 
to clear our minds about the nature and conditions of war 
probably do well now to trust rather to such insight as they may 
have gained in those past efforts than to any of the impulses or 
new thoughts of the moment. 

Our statesmen and the public men who have written about the 
War have been occupied chiefly with the statement of the British 
case. They have been finding arguments to justify the nation’s 
course in going to war. I think this is really an effort made 
rather late in the day to bring their own consciences into har- 
mony with that of the nation which knew quite well as soon as 
the crisis began where its duty lay. I have met no one who 
had any serious doubt on that subject. There is a deeper ques- 
tion which should have been asked and answered before. An 
ideally perfect Government would not make war unless and 
until it saw clearly not only the purpose to accomplish which it 
chose the method of a fight, but also how by fighting it could 
attain to the fulfilment of that purpose. Perhaps no Govern- 
ment is ideally perfect. The German Government, which is 
steeped in the theory of war, knew very well, and has let all 
the world know, what it wanted to get by the War. It thought 
it knew how it could get it; yet there may have been an error 
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in its vision, for it certainly did not see England as its inevitable 
antagonist. That is probably the explanation of its rage against 
this country. 

There is only one theory of war—that which is set forth, with 
some differences of expression and of detail, by Clausewitz, by 
Jomini, by Mahan. It distinguishes between two sorts of wars. 
In the one class are small wars, the expeditions to which British 
Governments have been accustomed, and in the other class is 
‘absolute war,’ ‘great war,’ ‘national war,’ the struggle of 
nations for existence, or, what is much the same thing, for the 
mastery. Everyone knows which kind we are now waging. 
The theory describes the lineaments, the large features of ‘ great 
war.’ It is the war in which you aim at crushing the adversary, 
striking him down, disarming him, and dictating your terms. It 
is the kind of war made by Napoleon, the kind of war made by 
Moltke in 1866 with Bismarck to restrain him, and in 1870 with 
Bismarck to urge him on. It is the kind of war which in July 
Austria declared against Servia, though she mistook it for an 
expedition, and which in August Germany declared against 
Russia and France, and of which in Belgium she has manifested 
the ruthlessness, perhaps the recklessness. 

There are certain truths about ‘great war’ which can be 
deduced from its nature as a struggle between States for the 
mastery, and can also be gleaned from the experience of all the 
great wars of the past. The first is that if ‘great war’ is made 
against you, you can meet it only by ‘great war.’ The funda- 
mental characteristic of ‘ great war’ is that the whole nation 
throws itself into the fight. That is possible only when every 
man and woman realises that defeat means ruin to him and to 
her, and that there is no escape from it except by victory. When 
that happens a nation makes war with all its might; everyone 
contributes what he has—his money, his energy, his intelligence, 
his body if it is fit, his life if he has the chance. Then the 
nation is in earnest, and a nation in earnest will probably sooner 
or later evolve a plan grand enough for the occasion. It will per- 
haps not start with a grand plan. There have been nations which 
have been unexpectedly plunged into wars, even ‘ great wars.’ 
In such cases the men at the head of affairs have not always 
thought out in advance the purpose of the war and the scope of 
the operations. They may have had quite other ends in view 
than victory in an international struggle. And if that end has 
not been constantly present to their minds they will not have 
been occupied beforehand with the means by which it is to be 
obtained. But a nation that means to have victory will find 
the right leaders, whether it starts with them or not, because 
when it is once awake it ceases to consider persons and reputa- 
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tions. It goes back to the elementary principle by which men 
must ultimately be judged: ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ the difficulty being that time is needed to reveal 
the strength or weakness of leaders, and that in ‘ great war’ 
time is infinitely precious. 

The ruling principle of ‘ great war’ is the concentration of 
effort in time and space. ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.’ The aim in a war of this kind is to 
disarm the adversary, to crush his fighting forces, so that he is 
helpless and has no choice but to accept your terms. If that 
result is to be produced your forces must be so strong that they 
can shatter those of the enemy in a great battle or series of 
battles, and then go on to overrun his territory and occupy his 
capital. At sea you must destroy his fleet and coop up its relics 
in the ports in which they take refuge. Napoleon destroys an 
army at Ulm, seizes Vienna, and disperses a second army at 
Austerlitz. Then he dictates peace. He shatters an army at 
Jena, occupies Berlin, and then defeats the Russian armies that 
have come to the rescue. After that he does as he likes with 
Prussia. Moltke defeats one army at Gravelotte, captures 
another at Sedan, and then besieges Paris and defeats all the 
armies that try to relieve it. Then he expounds his terms. 
Nelson destroys a French fleet at the Battle of the Nile; after 
that the Mediterranean is his. He destroys a Franco-Spanish 
fleet at Trafalgar; Great Britain could thenceforth treat all the 
ocean as her private property until in the third generation the 
Germans built a navy to remind her that the command of the 
sea is a matter not of right but of might. 

It is popularly supposed that you can buy victory with blood, 
but history shows that you may shed blood in plenty and shed it 
in vain. For defeat you pay with bloodshed; for victory more 
is required. Victory as a rule is the result of forethought. To 
most of our people forethought has long seemed a trifle or an 
accident or a happy inspiration. But in truth the power of 
thought which wins battles is something that has to be acquired. 
It is a costly acquisition; a man gets it only by giving his life 
to it. That is the history of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Caesar, 
of Gustavus, of Frederic, of Napoleon, of Wellington, and of 
Moltke. At any rate, a man cannot possibly direct the opera- 
tions of war successfully unless he has worked hard to master it, 
and that is a wrestle which requires his whole strength. Crom- 
well’s letters reveal Cromwell at white heat, his whole soul thrown 
into his war. They do not reveal his labour in mastering the 
methods of Gustavus, but we know that he had mastered them. 

Mr. Asquith has told us that the War must go on until 
Prussian militarism has been destroyed. I do not know whether 
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by force you can destroy an -ism, for an -ism is something 
spiritual. You can destroy the Prussian army and the German 
navy provided you go the right way about it. But I am sure 
that you cannot do it by Prussian methods, for a copy is not 
likely to be as good as the original. Prussia is a military 
despotism of the first order. Any attempt to imitate it in 
England would be an admission that Prussia is right. It would 
be an acceptance of the very thing which the Prime Minister 
says must be destroyed. 

The conditions of victory in this War, in order of importance, 
though not necessarily of time, are first that the German Navy 
must be shattered in battle. It must be beaten in a Trafalgar 
or a Quiberon Bay or a Port Arthur. Secondly, the German 
army must be crushed in a Sedan, a Jena, or a Waterloo, or in 
@ series of such battles. And, thirdly, the Allied Armies, 
victorious, must march to Berlin, to Munich, to Hanover. There 
might indeed be peace without these pre-requisites, but it would 
be only a truce. Unless she is well beaten Germany will begin 
it all over again. 

The German navy, I say, must be destroyed. That is no 
light matter. There are German admirals who have paid the 
price of knowledge, having given their lives to nothing else. 
We shall have to pay dearly for victory over them. The price 
may be our own Navy. We must not grudge it. The purpose 
of our Navy’s existence is to destroy the enemy’s navy. If it 
succeeds it will have repeated Nelson’s achievement and given 
England all the sea; no price is too high for that. 

I hear men saying that it will be hard work to push the German 
army back to the Rhine. There is harder work than that to be 
done. The German army should never be allowed to go back 
across the Rhine. Nothing but its broken remnants ought to 
escape across that stream. The passage of the Rhine by the 
Allied Armies ought to be the beginning of the end. 

So much and no more as to the scope of the War in regard 
to which I merely wish to assert that we ought to think about 
it, to suggest the right way of looking at it, and to hint at the 
kind of thoughts which our admirals and generals must now be 
thinking, in order that we at home may adequately support them 
by our sympathy. To say more would be to trespass on their 
province, which is far from my intention. 

The only question which occupies us all just now is not what 
our admirals or our generals ought to do, not even in the first 
place what they are doing; we are giving them and shall give 
them our full trust, knowing that they are doing and will do 
their best. The question is, What is the best that the nation can 
do to back them? What can any of us do to contribute towards 
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victory? This is the joint affair of the Government and the 
people, which together make up the nation. To begin with, let us 
recognise that the Government, too, has done its best and that 
tts best has been very good. When the crisis came the Cabinet 
felt that it must beware of entrance to a quarrel and paused 
before crossing the Rubicon. We can all understand that, 
although many of us were ashamed that there should be doubts of 
England’s duty and shuddered at the consequences of delay. But 
once the plunge had been taken the Government showed that 
it had large views. Wise measures were taken to prevent a 
commercial panic and they were rewarded with success. The 
prompt mobilisation of the Navy, followed soon after by that of 
all the military forces, and the vote for half a million men taken 
on the 5th of August were an awakening call to which the people 
responded. But then came a series of measures by which a 
great many people were puzzled and which were accompanied by 
vague impressions among a part of the public which created a 
certain uneasiness. There was an impression that the Terri- 
torial troops were not appreciated at their full value, that an 
exaggerated importance was attached to the word regular—to 
the word rather than to what it really means—that perhaps the 
calls for recruits were made a little in advance of the organisa- 
tion for dealing with them, and that rifles were a long time in 
coming. At the same time it was felt that all concerned must 
be loyally and heartily doing their best ; that those who received 
the impressions I have described were necessarily unacquainted 
with the tremendous difficulties that inevitably beset the work 
of improvising armies, and that it would be impracticable for those 
charged with the military administration to give public explana- 
tions of all that they were doing, as such explanations might be 
useful to the enemy. People rightly felt that in a great war the 
Government must be supported, that it was no time for fault- 
finding, and that even the best of human efforts are full of im- 
perfection. This is the right spirit and we are all possessed 
with it. We are all contributing to the success of the country’s 
efforts by sinking our pet theories and our fads, by remembering 
that le mieux est l’ennemi du bien and by throwing our whole 
energies into accomplishing the tasks given us even when their 
meaning is shrouded in obscurity. At the same time one of our 
strongest natural instincts is that which, if we were to express 
it, would perhaps take the form of the cry for more light. 

I cannot but think that the light for which men are longing 
would be given by setting before them the idea or design which 
is to guide the effort which the nation is now making. I mean, 
of course, not the design of the naval and military operations. 
That could in no case be divulged; it would be worth millions 
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to the enemy, and all the precautions of the censorship aim at 
nothing but preventing his discovering it. I mean the design 
for the making of armies, for solving the very special problem, of 
quickly, we might almost say suddenly, transforming a nation 
of citizens into a fighting organism. Here it is the large prin- 
ciples that are essential, and those principles all men are free to 
think about, free because thought is always free. 

It may be well first to define two familiar words which, I 
think, denote two opposite perversions of thought—pacifism and 
militarism. Pacifism is the wrong thinking which mistakes 
peace, which is a means, for the end. Militarism is the wrong 
thinking which mistakes war, which is a means, for the end. 
As wrong thought always does, militarism carries with it further 
errors. For’while right thinking sets up as the immediate 
object of the act of fighting, to gain the victory, to destroy the 
enemy’s forces, and accepts every means consistent with self- 
respect which will conduce to that end, militarism, mistaking 
the means for the end, regards as vital the forms which at some 
time or other in past circumstances have been adopted as con- 
ducive to victory irrespective of those circumstances. Right 
thinking about war, like all right thinking, values forms only in 
relation to their meaning, to their use as means to an end. 

The War has been sprung upon us in conditions which guard 
us for the moment against the error of pacifism. How are we to 
guard against the opposite error of militarism? I think by 
attempting to see as a whole the piece of work that is laid upon 
us. The Prime Minister’s view implies that the forces of the 
Allies are to crush in a military sense the forces of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian Empires. That is a task of tremendous 
difficulty. In August last, Germany, besides her navy, upon the 
arming and training of which the German Government has for 
many years brought to bear its best thought and spent very 
large sums of money, had, as far as I can ascertain, about five 
million trained soldiers, for whom the arms and the military 
organisation were ready. She had also, I think, a further two 
million men capable of being trained and put into the field, and 
she had ready the plan and the means of training them. Her 
plan was to throw the bulk of her forces against France, while 
Russia was to be resisted by the Austrian army assisted by so 
much of the German army as could be spared from the great 
attack upon France. The British Navy was to be paralysed by 
the German navy’s keeping itself within an area in which coast 
and harbour defences, mines, torpedoes, and submarines might 
protect it against attack and destruction, and, therefore, postpone 
indefinitely the acquisition by Great Britain of the absolute com- 
mand of the sea. It is a sound plan to which, I think, Germany 
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will adhere. We must expect the German attacks in the 
western theatre of war to be renewed again and again always 
with very large forces, or, if the pressure exerted by Russia 
should seriously diminish the German strength in the west, 
we must count upon an obstinate German defence of some such 
line as she now holds covering not only her Rhine provinces but 
also Belgium. She holds in support of this line the great 
fortresses of Metz, Namur, Liége, and Antwerp. Behind it she 
has the line of the Rhine, with the great fortresses of Strasburg, 
Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, and Wesel. If the Allies are to 
fulfil Mr. Asquith’s programme and dictate terms of peace to 
Germany, the enormous German army in this carefully prepared 
theatre of war will have to be attacked and decisively beaten. 
It is doubtful whether France alone, even with an éxtreme effort, 
can put into the field forces so superior to those of Germany as 
to suffice for the crushing blow required. The balance needed 
to produce this superiority must be provided by British forces. 
You cannot count on a crushing victory without greatly superior 
numbers, especially where you have to deal with an enemy whose 
troops are remarkably well trained, organised, and led. The 
greatest of all writers on strategy, discussing between 1820 and 
1830 a plan of campaign to be undertaken in case of need by the 
Allies against France, assumed that they would put into the field 
altogether 725,000 men, knowing that Napoleon at his best had 
never had a French army larger than 450,000. If three million 
Germans are to be crushed in the region which I have roughly 
defined, the Allies would do well to attack them with six millions, 
and if France provides four millions England ought to provide 
two. The difficulty lies not in finding the number of men but 
in arming and training them so that they may be fit to cope on 
terms of equality, regiment for regiment, with the troops of the 
German army. That is the problem which Great Britain has 
to solve. 

Germany’s immense number of trained men is the result of 
a military system which is a Prussian invention and which it is 
important that we should understand, as it has been adopted by 
all the Great Powers of Europe except Great Britain. In the 
United Kingdom every child born must be registered, but after 
its birth the State takes no means of following its life’s history. 
In Germany the registration continues, so that the State can 
follow the career of every person. Every year there is a muster 
of all the males that were born twenty years before, and of these 
the larger part, a little more than half, those who are the 
strongest and most active, are sent for two years to be soldiers 
in the army. During those two years they are given a thorough 
military training, according to a carefully prepared programme 
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drawn up with a view to the exigencies of war. They are then 
turned out of the army, though they remain soldiers, and are 
liable to be called back to the ranks in case of war. When, at 
the end of July, the army was put on a war footing twenty 
annual classes were called to the ranks; all the young men who 
had been born in each of the twenty successive years and had 
served their two years in the army. Afterwards were called out 
men of the same classes who had been excused from training, 
and men of some classes born before or after the twenty years 
which had been covered by the first call. This system makes the 
standing army—the various regiments of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, of the army service corps, and of the railway corps—a 
war school in which all the able-bodied young men are educated. 
And at the end of twenty years it produces the result that 
the better part of the male population, rather more than half 
of it, between the ages of twenty and thirty-nine, are ready for 
the field, either immediately or after a very short course for 
recapitulating the lessons they have learned. The system enables 
the nation that has adopted it, provided that it has been in force 
for twenty years, to begin a war with a very large army indeed. 
No one, as far as I know, has ever proposed that it should be 
adopted in the United Kingdom. The National Service League 
indeed advocated a scheme by which every young man should 
be compelled to receive a few months’ military training. The 
League, if I remember right, at first proposed two months, then 
four, and ultimately six, and there was to be no liability to fight 
England’s battles except upon British soil. Five years ago, at 
the request of the proprietor of the Morning Post, I tried to show 
how the Prussian system might be adapted to the peculiar case 
of Great Britain, and what its costs and results would be on the 
basis either of a one year’s or a two years’ course ; but I held that 
Great Britain’s needs would not be met by the possession of any 
force the employment of which was to be limited to fighting in 
the United Kingdom, and that a British Army, if it was to be 
useful, must be ready to go and win its country’s battles in any 
theatre of war in which England required victory. The point 
which it appeared to me needed to be cleared up was one of 
educational psychology. What is the shortest period of training 
which will suffice to produce habits? I think it is largely a 
matter of the spirit and method with which the training is 
conducted. 

At the present moment the discussion of the Continental or 
Prussian method is a waste of time. Its whole value lies in its 
continuous application for many years, in its taking the young 
men in annual classes year after year, so that everything can be 
done without hurry in a leisurely and orderly manner. It is 
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applicable for making an army which you may have to use 
twenty years hence or ten years hence, for its essence consists in 
its taking the young men in a manageable body composed of 
those of twenty and those of twenty-one. It is of no use what- 
ever when you have to improvise a large army in a short time. 

Some people seem to think that you can make an army 
quickly by compulsion. I doubt it. If you had a well-trained 
regiment you could increase its numbers a little by putting into 
it a few pressed men, because after a time most of them would 
catch the spirit of their comrades, though a few of them would 
always cause trouble. It could be done in old days for the Navy, 
because a few pressed men on a ship were actually in a prison 
from which there was no escape, and found it more convenient 
to do as they were told than to resist. But, again, it seems to me 
idle to talk of compelling men to come in at a time when the 
authorities have already many thousand more recruits than they 
are able either to arm, train, or equip. On the 1st of January 
1914 the Regular Army numbered 156,000 and the Army Reserve 
and Special Reserve 200,000. In August and September supple- 
mentary estimates for a further million were voted, and in the 
middle of November, when a second million were voted, Parlia- 
ment was informed that the first million had, roughly speaking, 
been raised, and that recruits were presenting themselves at the 
rate of 30,000 a week. These figures did not include the Terri- 
torial force, which numbered in January 250,000, was recruited 
early in August up to its full establishment of 315,000, and has 
since then been duplicated by the creation of reserve units. 
Thus the United Kingdom alone began the War with 350,000 
trained men of the Regular Army and its Reserves, with 250,000 
more or less trained Territorial troops, and has now nearly a 
million and a half of further recruits undergoing training. All 
the evidence points to a continuance of the influx of recruits 
in proportion to the popular grasp of the need for them, and to 
the strength of the conviction that the school to which they are 
sent is a good and successful school. 

It is quite evident that the business of turning one or two 
million recruits into soldiers fit for the field in a few months is a 
very different thing from that by which standing armies in 
the course of two or three years transform a limited number of 
recruits into trained soldiers. The standing armies are not content 
with the mere drill and instruction of their new men. The British 
Army, for example, has for many years past been in the habit of 
giving its recruits a four months’ course, in which the lessons 
occupy a few hours a day. But it has never thought that recruits 
so trained would be ready for war, because it has never passed 
men into the Reserve until they have completed three years in the 
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ranks, and it very much dislikes letting them off with so short 
a course as three years. The French and German Armies have 
for many years insisted upon a two years’ course as normal. 
England’s necessities now require her to turn citizens into good 
soldiers in something like six months. If this is to be possible 
it is evident that the school ought to be provided with the very 
best teachers and with the very best appliances. But the best 
officers have all been sent to the Front, and I know not how 
many battalions are still waiting for the rifles, without which 
their training for war cannot begin. These are the difficulties 
which have to be overcome and which ought to be thoroughly 
realised by anyone who should attempt at the present time to 
criticise the military administration. 

I cannot but think that the work has been to some extent 
embarrassed and impeded by the survival of some traditions 
which are not those of war but of the militarism of peace. 
Everyone appreciates the great value of the thoroughly trained 
and seasoned soldier, and as in our own Regular Army the 
training is longer than in any other, while the relations between 
officers and men are better than in any other, the small British 
Regular Army, which since the South African War has so much 
improved, was probably when it mobilised at the beginning of 
August the best military force in the world. No wonder that 
those who know war set a high value on the quality of our 
Regular troops. They cannot be replaced, nor can troops of the 
same character possibly be produced in the time that is given 
us for preparation. Behind them were their own Reserves, 
which have been fused with them, and then the Territorial 
troops, which used to be known by the better name of Volun- 
teers. These Territorials had their own officers, full of zeal and 
intelligence, most of whom well understood their duty and lacked 
only a period of continuous practice to make them fully competent 
for the field, while the men had mastered the elements and also 
needed but a few months of hard training, and especially of 
musketry practice, to make them very good troops. The bulk of 
them volunteered for the Front; a minority held to the terms 
of their engagement, which do not require them to serve out of 
the United Kingdom. Those who have volunteered for service 
abroad are, as regards the military law under which they serve 
and the pay which they receive, in precisely the same position 
as the soldiers of the Regular Army. When it was decided 
largely to increase the forces available and calls were made for 
further men, the extra recruits asked for were described as new 
‘Regulars.’ It was like asking for new ‘old china.” The 
special quality of our Regulars comes from their long period of 
training and their long association with a complete staff of 
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professional officers. To call the new recruits Regulars was to 
misuse the term Regular ; to try to transfer the qualities which it 
implied to troops which cannot possibly have those qualities. It 
was a piece of wrong thinking and carried with it a second 
piece of wrong thinking, for it implied that the new Regulars 
would be better troops than the old Territorials. This was 
impossible, unless the new Regulars were given opportunities 
such as were to be denied the old Territorials, which would have 
been an injustice and would involve a loss of time and energy. 
Yet I find it hard to resist the conviction that this mistake has 
been made and that there has survived from the militarism of 
peace a prejudice against the Territorial troops which has been 
detrimental to the nation’s effort to arm itself. I am familiar 
with the prejudices which in 1792 and 1793 impeded the develop- 
ment of the resources of the French Republic for war. There 
were then three classes of troops—Regulars, Volunteers, and Con- 
scripts—and the attempt to maintain the distinctions between 
them greatly embarrassed the generals who were fighting in the 
field. Not until after two and a half years of war was it decided 
to abolish those distinctions and to treat all classes of French 
soldiers on the same footing as citizens fighting for their 
country. England would do well now to imitate that example. 
The training of troops should be ruled by what they have to 
do in war, and in war the soldier must always be ready and able 
to march and to use his weapons. He must also be accustomed 
to follow the direction of his leaders, which implies that mutual 
understanding between leaders and followers which is called 
discipline. Discipline comes of itself when officers and men live 
together, provided that the officers have the qualities that make 
good leaders. To march is a matter of training and organisa- 
tion ; to use weapons a matter of skill, which comes only from 
practice. These are the fundamental requisites of an army, and 
there are no others. The time it will take to acquire them 
depends upon the spirit of those immediately concerned. The 
finest army ever made was composed of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
and Cromwell rightly judged that to make a good army he must 
get men of the right spirit. Since the 4th of August there has 
been only one spirit animating the people of this country, and 
it has given us men of the right stamp by the million. If you 
took a thousand such Englishmen determined to make them- 
selves into soldiers, and gave them fifty men of the character, 
intelligence, and education that qualify them to be leaders, they 
would make themselves into soldiers without wasting time, even 
if there were not a trained officer among them. They can read, 
there are plenty of good text-books which they can master, and, 
provided they have the tools—that is the rifles and cartridges— 
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they would not be very long in learning how to handle them. If 
you could give to each thousand one first-rate officer, they would 
pick his brains in an incredibly short space of time. The ante- 
Boer-War type of officer could not help them, for he was brought 
up in ignorance of war and filled with the dead traditions of 
peace militarism, which in war are encumbrances to be got rid 
of. You cannot improvise an army by means of voluminous 
regulations ; it is a question of the selection of first-rate men to 
educate, to lead, and to command their fellows. 

There is only one thing that the typical hypothetical thousand 
men with its leaders cannot do for themselves. They cannot 
supply themselves with arms and ammunition. The quickest 
way to get the new troops ready is for the central administration 
to concentrate its energies upon the supply of weapons, to leave 
the supervision of the training of the troops to local officers, who 
should be the best that the Army can find, even if they have to 
be withdrawn from the Front or promoted from the Territorial 
force, and to entrust the movement of troops that are ready for 
the field, at home or abroad, to the General Staff. To centralise 
everything and to decentralise everything lead equally to chaos. 
The art of organisation consists in doing at the centre only what 
can be done nowhere else, and doing in the localities everything 
that can possibly be done away from the centre. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
December 21, 1914. 
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BELGIUM ON THE RACK: 
A BYSTANDERS TESTIMONY 


In the last town of refuge left to the Belgian people there rest 
as a memory of old unhappy days the instruments of a religious 
persecution. The grim robe which the Judge-Executioner wore, 
the weapons of burning, of tearing, of stretching his victims are 
preserved in the torture-room, whose old timbers still, when the 
wind is high over the marshy plains of Flanders, seem to re-echo 
the sighs, the groans, the shrieks of that dead century. 

When I write are preserved, I should say rather were preserved 
until very lately. To-day that room is stripped of robe and cowl 
and brazier and rack. In November it was thought that the 
Germans would enter the town, and the instruments of torture 
were hurriedly hidden away in a buried chest. Why? Was it 
that the fear existed that the sight of these means of cruelty 
would prompt the German invader to new efforts of ‘ frightful- 
ness’? Was it with the symbolical idea of showing the flight of 
the old and the inefficient before the new and the scientific—the 
modest retirement of a brazier which could roast but one man at 
a time, before the great modern German army with its up-to- 
date equipment for the burning and sacking of whole cities? 
Or was it merely that the fearful relics had a value and were 
therefore hidden, as everything of value should be hidden, from 
a German army which cannot be trusted to spare anything of 
public or private worth? 

Often I asked and never knew quite clearly. The old torture- 
museum, with its means of brazing and tearing the human flesh 
in the effort to conquer the human mind, will be restored no 
doubt when the tide of invasion has receded and Belgium is free 
again. Then the traveller coming on a fearful pilgrimage to the 
War scenes of 1914-15 may stand there by the side of the old 
rack and call up to his vision the torture of Belgium. 

The victim of the rack, helpless in its grip, had from his 
torturer the invitation to recant, to betray, before he had suffered 
anything but the agony of anticipation. Then, if he were stead- 
fast, the penalty was not a swift death coming straight upon 
the glow and ardour of his heroic ‘No.’ One turn of the rack 
brought a quivering torture: and again the invitation to betray. 
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‘If his mind remained firm, little by little its fortresses were 


sapped, with increasing savageness its citadel assailed. With 
every fresh pain came a fresh temptation to recant. 

So it was with Belgium. The faithful courage with which she 
refused on the 2nd of August to sell the pass, so that one neigh- 
bour who had been her pledged friend and her promised protector 
should attack by a treacherous back-path two other neighbours, 
also her friends and protectors, did not end the test of her courage. 
After the first demand and the first blow came another demand 
with the threat of another blow and with the bribe of peace and 
ease for a word of betrayal. The nation was kept on the rack, the 
torture applied little by little, with more and more savagery 
in the effort to break down the first faithful ‘No.’ A new 
seizure of territory, another massacre, another sackage—after 
each the helpless victim was tempted with the demand ‘ Will you 
yield now? ‘There is ease for you if you will.’ 

For four months I stood by the rack whilst the strength of 
the martyr ebbed away: heard the shouted ‘No’ of Liége fade 
and fade until it came down to the barely heard whisper of Ypres. 
But always it was ‘ No,’ indomitably ‘No.’ During those four 
months of the torture of Belgium there have been incidents of 
cruelty which went beyond the relentless, the fiendish, and were 
actually bestial. But no incident could equal in ‘frightfulness’ 
the cold, considered malignity which at every turn of the rack 
offered to the tortured victim surcease from agony at the price of 
treachery. Germany pleads that to pass through Belgium to 
attack France was a necessity of her war policy. In no court of 
national honour could such a plea be accepted. If Germany were 
not strong enough to come against France by the open road, let 
her have waited. It is vain to attempt to justify a murderous 
assault upon a little friend, to whom you have solemnly promised 
protection, with the plea that it was necessary in order to help 
a treacherous attack on a powerful enemy. But after the initial 
wrong, after the decision to try to murder Belgium, it was a 
madness of hate and pride to decide to accompany the killing 
with torture, and to accompany every phase of the torture with 
a new invitation to play the traitor. And that last was the 
unforgivable sin, the attempted outrage on the soul of a nation. 

It failed. Belgium still whispers feebly ‘No’ whilst her 
executioner trembles at the sound of the forces of relief thunder- 
ing at his gates. But if the German plan had succeeded—as it 
must have succeeded if Belgium had not saved, during a century 
of worldly prosperity, a moral courage of heroic strength? I it 
had succeeded, what expiation could have ever wiped out the 
record of the infamy? Those martyrs who withstood to the last 
a Nero’s cruelty won life by losing it and could bless their execu- 
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tioner as they died. But what of those who recanted and carried 
out of the torture-chamber their twisted limbs to continue a 
shamed life? 

It was to that fate Germany tried to drive Belgium : and the 
effort was the most wicked of her cruelties. Having decided to 
attack her neighbour without a shadow of right, the German 
nation might have mitigated its guilt by following in the strictest 
way the humane rules by which international law limits the 
horrors of war. Instead, she conducted the War against Belgium 
with an extreme savagery that recalled the Huns of Attila. Yet 
that was not the final, the deepest infamy. The deepest infamy 
was reached in the constant invitation to the tortured victim to 
abandon her faith and save extremer pangs. As to what gave to 
the Belgian people and their ruler the courage to withstand this 
invitation the human mind must confess its failure to understand, 
and must fall back for explanation on a belief in a sustaining and 
ruling Providence. Writing now, at a time when the high fame 
of Belgium has been established without fear of any criticism, it 
is possible to say that the national history of the people before 
1914 did not indicate clearly that they were of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. Europe knew them best as people of an 
astonishing material prosperity whose wealth and good ease of 
living had inclined them rather to a national embonpoint. Julius 
Caesar had said that of all the Gauls the Belgians were the most 
brave ; and in the Middle Ages the Low Countries showed a fine 
mettle of courage more than once. But the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, it was thought, had changed all that. Cer- 
tainly German diplomacy so concluded and reckoned confidently 
that, if not its first, its second attempt to induce Belgium to 
betray France and Great Britain would be successful. That 
second temptation (after the first mild turn of the rack and 
before any massacres of civilians) was plausible enough to give to 
the Belgians an easy road to faithlessness, if faithlessness had 
been in their minds. But the reply was as sturdy as the tempta- 
tion was contemptible. 

The offer : 


The fortress of Liége has been taken by assault after a courageous © 
defence. The German Government regrets most deeply that in consequence 
of the attitude taken up by the Belgian Government against Germany 
such sanguinary encounters should have taken place. Germany does not 
come into Belgium as an enemy; it is only due to the force of circum- 
stances that she has been compelled, on account of the French military 
preparations, to take the grave decision of entering Belgium and occupying 
Liége as a point d’appui for her subsequent military operations. After 
the Belgian Army has, by an heroic resistance against greatly superior 
forces, maintained the honour of its arms, the German Government begs 
the King of the Belgians and the Belgian Government to save Belgium 
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from the subsequent horrors of war. The Government is ready to come 
to any agreement with Belgium which can be reconciled with its differences 
with France. Germany again solemnly declares that she has no intention 
of seizing Belgian territory, and that such an intention is far from her 
thoughts. Germany is at all times ready to evacuate Belgium as soon 
as the state of hostilities permits. 


The reply : 

The proposal which the German Government makes to us reproduces 
the proposal which was formulated in the ultimatum of August 2. Faith- 
ful to its international obligations, Belgium can only repeat the answer 
it gave to that ultimatum, particularly as since August 3 its neutrality 
has been violated, a grievous war has been carried on in its territory, 
and the guarantors of its neutrality have loyally and at once answered her 
appeal. 


Whenever terms of peace come to be talked of, Germany’s 
rulers must be judged in the light of their continued invitations 
to Belgium to play the traitor, the first on the 2nd of August, 
the second on the 9th of August, and the several subsequent 
offers, the refusal of each one of which was followed by fresh 
acts of brutal outrage. If the British mind needs to be steeled 
to the task of seeing that those terms of peace make due pro- 
vision for punishment and due precaution against repetition, the 
story of those invitations should be clearly known. Before the 
second invitation of the 9th of August, German ‘ frightfulness ’ 
was not made fully apparent to Belgium. After, the laws of war 
and the dictates of humanity began to be ignored. Each day 
the spirit of atrocity grew until the day of the fall of Antwerp, 
when—the last stronghold of Belgium fallen and the nation pros- 
trate—there was a sudden relenting of the German torturer, 
seemingly because there was for the time being no further advan- 
tage in the policy of torture. That the torture was a policy, a 
deliberately, cold-bloodedly designed policy ordered from head- 
quarters, is the conclusion established on the evidence; and the 
fact that the judges of Germany must keep in view. 

Following on the heroic defence of Liége the Belgian Field 
Army, from a position flanked by Antwerp on one side and 
Namur on the other, ‘ contained’ the German Army very cleverly. 
I was present at several of the little battles, such as that of 
Haelen, at which the Belgians baffled the reconnaissance in 
force of the German host. The delay, precious to Europe, was 
profoundly irritating to the Germans. The War became more 
savage: still, there were no organised atrocities to my know- 
ledge, though there were many individual acts of savagery. On 
the 16th of August, on the battlefield of Haelen, I wrote : 

Many stories of atrocities are in circulation. These I refuse to record 
except on direct proof, but near here the body of a Belgian soldier cyclist 
has been found mutilated and another hanged. I have, on the word of 
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officers, accounts of similar barbarities. Evidently these are due to the 
savagery of individuals; when German officers are present no outrages on 
the laws of war are recorded. 


On the 18th of August the German army, tired of the delay 
inflicted by the ‘slim’ tactics of the Belgian commanders, 
developed a frontal attack towards Tirlemont in crushing force. 
Unable to get out of Brussels that night, I left the city at dawn, 
and, reaching Louvain about six, found the Belgian army in 
retreat. Anxious to know if the German main attack had 
actually developed, I cycled forward from Louvain until I came 
in touch with the German forces, was fully informed by the 
sight from a hill of their dense masses, and cycled back to 
Louvain in front of the Uhlan scouts. Louvain then was de- 
serted to a great extent by its inhabitants : but its desolate streets 
were still sprinkled with fugitives making their way towards 
Brussels or Antwerp. The line of retreat of the army was 
clearly towards Antwerp. This was the morning of Wednesday, 
the 19th of August. I left Louvain that day just before noon, 
and was, so to speak, ‘in touch’ with the city until ten the 
following morning, when I left Brussels just in advance of the 
entering Uhlans. The Germans had established themselves at 
Louvain on the afternoon of the 19th, and their occupation 
during the afternoon and evening was to my certain knowledge 
peaceable in the sense that there were no massacres, and there 
was no sacking of the city. These facts are important to keep 
in mind in view of what follows. 

We have now reached the turning-point in the history of the 
German campaign in Belgium. The Belgian army fell back 
on the Antwerp fortified position. The German army occupied 
Louvain and Brussels without serious opposition and without 
outrage on their part. The time had arrived for the third offer 
to the Belgian Government, which, I am informed,’ took the 
form of an invitation to withdraw the Belgian Field Army de- 
finitely behind the Antwerp forts, to leave the German lines 
of communication unattacked, and to observe an armistice until 
the end of the War. It was refused: and Germany began 
to wage on Belgium the form of war which there is much good 
evidence to indicate she had prepared for England, a form of 
war in which military strength was reinforced by the most callous 
and murderous cruelty to the civil population, and a nation was 
sought to be subdued through the tears of its women and children. 

* Since the formal offer of August 9 I have no official documentary records 
of the German parlementaires. I must ask the readers of the Nineteenth 
Century to accept as trustworthy my conclusions, founded on the confidential 
communications made to me from time to time by Belgian officers and officials, 
and on my own direct observation of the arrival at various times of German 
parlementaires. 
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The outrages of Dinant, Louvain, Aerschot—of a score of other 
places—followed. 

On the 19th of August, as I have set out, the German army 
occupied Louvain peaceably. Up to the 20th of August, to my 
personal knowledge, and up to the 25th of August, to my know- 
ledge on the most trustworthy evidence, there were no outrages. 
On the 24th and 25th of August a German force moving towards 
Antwerp was defeated, and withdrew towards Louvain in some 
disorder. On their arriving at Louvain on the night of the 
26th of August, it is said that there was some mistake on the 
part of the German sentries in firing upon them, and that this 
let loose the flood of mischief which ravaged Louvain. lt is a 
possible explanation, but hardly a full explanation. The sack 
of Louvain was so systematic that it could hardly have sprung 
out of the impulse of a moment. The circumstantial evidence 
rather points to the fact that it was a designed act of war, decided 
upon after the defeat of the 24th of August, and intended to 
warn Belgium of the consequences of continuing to harass the 
German advance. The Germans do not allege any incident of 
the 26th of August to justify the massacre : and, by putting for- 
ward a very palpable falsehood as their explanation, confess in 
effect that they have nothing true to say in palliation of the 
monstrous crime. 

On this point let a German witness enter the box. At Liégs 
the Germans in September established a paper, The Friend of 
the People, which in French and German gave their version of 
the course of the War for the benefit of the Liégeois. The 
Friend of the People printed the German account of the entry 
into Louvain, and told the story of ‘a great plot’ of the Louvain 
people to murder all the German soldiers on the night of their 
entry, which plot led to the sack of the city that night. The 
story is a clumsy lie. Its details of the gay, cheerful appear- 
ance that Louvain presented on the day of entry ‘as a mask 
for the murderous plan’ I can deny from my own observation. 
I left Louvain that day in the rear of the Belgian army with 
a pitiable crowd of refugees from Tirlemont, whose tales of ruth- 
less acts there set everyone fleeing from Louvain who could 
possibly do so. Before a single German entered, Louvain was 
desolate and in mourning, and abandoned by a great part of its 
population. But the German account speaks of crowded cafés 
and animated streets. In recording the massacre of the in- 
habitants as having happened that very night, owing to the 
treacherous uprising of the inhabitants, the Germans again lie 
clumsily. There is the clearest evidence that the massacre 
occurred a week later, after the German force had had ample 
time to see that the civil inhabitants were not armed. But 
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perhaps the following can be accepted as a fairly truthful German 
account of their own doings in Louvain which follows the un- 
truthful apologetic. It reads: 


Our force concentrates at the railway station and opens fire on the 
houses around them and on other houses. We fire on the windows, force 
open the doors. The inhabitants are killed or dragged out, and the houses 
are burned. In a little while Louvain is in flames. At first we thought 
that the greater part of its inhabitants had been killed in the flames, for 
all who showed themselves in the streets received bullets. But after our 
return we found ladders placed in such a fashion as to facilitate the escape 
from the houses by their gardens at the rear. A very great number thus 
were saved, another proof that this attack on us had been prepared 
beforehand. That night at Louvain was a very grave experience, and we 
were lucky to get out of it so well. 


It was in Malines on the 27th of August at noon that I encoun- 
tered the first refugees from Louvain and heard their stories. 
The horror of that experience has not yet been effaced from my 
mind. The road from out of Louvain was crowded with refugees 
—nuns fleeing from their cloisters, priests from their churches, 
the sick carried on their beds, the aged tottering along with the 
help of their children, many carrying some poor article of house- 
hold furniture. In one cart were collected seventeen children, 
evidently of several families. Another hand-cart held an old 
palsied woman, pushed on by her grandchild. All had terrible 
accounts of murder and outrage. In the fields were the more 
pitiful victims wandering distraught—the young women driven 
mad by rape, the old women and the old men driven mad by the 
massacre of their children. 

Of all the terrible train one figure in particular stood out clearly 
for many weeks after, coming often to my bedside to rebuke 
sleep, putting out a hand of reproach before the dish set before 
me at table. It was that of a gaunt young priest. What parti- 
cular horror he had seen or suffered I cannot say, for his words 
were distraught and he grinned vacantly as he spoke, saying 
chiefly that he ‘knew English’ and that ‘ it is a fine day.’ But 
his lean face was twisted horribly, and his long cassock was wet, 
as if he had been through a heavy shower of rain, from the sweat 
of agony which poured from him. The procession of horror was 
long. Many of the fugitives could accuse in clear, stony words 
most foul deeds of rape, of burning and murder. Yet, of all, that 
distraught priest stands out in my memory. 

Following close on the sack of Louvain came another invita- 
tion to the Belgian nation stretched on the rack to give the word 
of treachery and let such horrors cease. A civic dignitary of 
Malines brought to Antwerp the offer that the Germans would 
not attempt to attack further the Belgian people if the Fort of 
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Walhaem, the key of the Antwerp defences, were given up to 
them : otherwise Malines would be destroyed utterly. (Its bom- 
bardment had already begun, all the shells being fired at the noble 
cathedral—a fact of which I assured myself with certainty during 
several visits to the town.) The offer was refused. By the 
28th of August the Germans had found it necessary to set aside a 
force of 70,000 to ‘contain’ the Belgian army within the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp. It was to set free that army of 70,000 for 
service in France that the policy of ‘frightfulness’ was now 
directed with full force against Belgium. 

It would be outside the purpose of this article to attempt to 
describe in detail or even to enumerate the record of German 
atrocities in Belgium. Its purpose rather is to establish the 
cause of those outrages, to invite an examination of the facts so 
that it may be seen clearly that they were not sporadic cases of 
military brutality, springing from drunkenness or lust of cruelty 
on the part of individual soldiers, but manifestations of an actual 
policy directed from Berlin. After the refusal of the Belgian 
Government to give an undertaking to keep the Belgian army 
within the Antwerp fortifications, and after a sally of the garrison 
towards Louvain, that noble city was sacked. Then Malines was 
threatened in order to extort the surrender of a fort, and partly 
destroyed. Perhaps the powerful influence in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Cardinal Mercier saved his cathedral city 
from utter destruction. But its churches were savagely wounded, 
and the neighbouring town of Aerschot suffered complete ruin, 
and many of its inhabitants were murdered and tortured. 

In the case of Termonde ‘ cause and effect’ show very clearly. 
It was destroyed for just the same reason as Louvain. On the 
4th of September a German force came back from the field after 
a severe beating by the Belgians, and the German commander, 
Sommerfeld, announced : ‘ It is our duty to burn the town.’ 

The inhabitants were given two hours to leave; then with 
well-drilled precision companies of German soldiers marched 
through the streets, breaking windows on each side with rifles 
as they marched. They were followed by two files of men with 
machines, who sprayed kerosene through the broken windows. 
Most of these spraying machines were operated by hand, but one 
at least was a big engine of arson driven by motor-power. The 
next stage was for soldiers to pass along throwing lighted fuses 

2 It is perhaps necessary to repeat that since August 9 I have no docu- 
mentary evidence of the German offers to Belgium: possibly no documents 
exist, even the German mind recognising the infamy of its policy of torture 
and hesitating to put it on written record. But I have not a shadow of doubt 
as to the truth of the statements repeatedly made to me by credible, responsible 
witnesses as to the mission of the various German parlementaires which came 
to our lines at different times. 
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on the kerosene. Termonde was thus systematically destroyed. 
All the inhabitants of Termonde gave the same version of its 
destruction. The sack of the town was not marked by massacre, 
but eighty civic notables were taken away as prisoners to 
Germany, and there were a few incidental murders. 

Some other outrages, such as those of Dinant,’ seem to be 
explainable by the German rage at the French co-operation in 
Belgian defence, and do not fall into what may be called the 
main policy of the German racking of Belgium. Berlin may be 
acquitted thus of some of the murders of civilians (totalling at 
least 5000 in the districts where I was able to make direct investi- 
gations), and may be acquitted also of the horrible and sometimes 
bestial incidents which accompanied ‘ official’ outrages. Nothing 
will be gained by attempting to prove too much. But I have 
cited enough to show the existence of an official ‘ policy ’ of out- 
rage. ‘That policy shows most clearly in the records of Louvain, 
Malines, Termonde, and in the sudden cessation of outrage when 
outrage was no longer useful. 

The incidents of beastliness, the strange degenerate acts of 
nastiness and sacrilege, with which the Germans spiced their 
ordered and deliberate cruelties, must be set down to the account 
of the tiger and the ape still surviving in our human nature. 
German officers and soldiers were not always content to kill 
out of hand and to burn quickly. They had to torture men 


3 A Belgian who lived through the Dinant massacre could give me no clear 
explanation of its reason. He told me that on August 15, when the first 
big combat took place around Dinant, the town suffered somewhat from shell 
fire, but its great misfortunes only began when the French evacuated the 
district under orders for a general retirement. On the night of August 21 
a German armoured motor-car came into Dinant by the Rue St. Jacques, and 
without any reason began firing promiscuously in the street and at the houses. 
Many citizens were killed by this fire. A girl was mortally wounded in her cot. 
An innkeeper and his wife, who opened their door to see what was going on, 
were both killed. A gas-worker going out to his work was killed on his 
threshold. The assassins followed up their shots by throwing incendiary bombs 
at the houses and then went away. Next day a German force entered the town. 
The doors of the houses were forced open, men were killed, and women were 
driven up into an abbey, where for three days they were imprisoned 
without food except some carrots. Some workers in a cloth factory 
of which the director, M. Himmer, was murdered, took refuge in a drain. 
They were discovered and all shot as they cowered in their hiding-place. At 
the Brewery Nicaise, in the suburb of St. Pierre, the workers, with their 
employers, two venerable brothers, both aged over seventy, hid in the cellars 
of the brewery, and being discovered were all killed. At the Place d’Armes, 
in front of the prison, two hundred men were collected by the Germans, and 
to make the slaughter quicker they were mowed down by a machine-gun. The 
people thus murdered were aged from twelve years to seventy-five years. These 
wholesale murders took place in the suburbs of Leffe, St. Pierre, and St. Nicolas 
chiefly. In the central quarter of the town the rage for slaughter was not so 
furious. Hostages were taken and driven out of the town almost naked to 
the Ardennes. Then the town was systematically burned. On August 23 
hardly a vestige of it remained. 
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beforehand, and to desecrate and insult beautiful buildings before 
destroying them. A Belgian friend, talking to me on the point, 
used the illustration (borrowed from a Fourain cartoon) of a low- 
minded servant, in envy of her beautiful mistress, deliberately 
soiling the pillow on which she would sleep. It is exact. 
Beautiful churches, carved out in lace-like stone by medieval 
piety, were often deliberately befouled. In one chateau of rare 
beauty the German officers, after pillaging the cellar and destroy- 
ing the marbles and bronzes, brought in a cow from the fields, 
disembowelled it, and spread its entrails and blood over the 
carpets and tapestries, so that they might be spoiled. Very 
frequently, too, there was physical and moral torture of the 
cruellest kind. Peasants were kept on their knees with hands 
uplifted for hours under the threat of instant death if they moved. 
They were shut up, and told to be ready to die in three hours, 
then released, then shut up again, and again sentenced to death. 
They were shut up for long periods, with hardly any food or 
water, and with no means to observe the decencies of life. 

To such incidents the judges of the authors of the German 
War on Europe cannot wisely attach too great importance. They 
indict human nature rather than German policy. They show 
how deplorably low man may fall when the bonds of civilised 
restraint are loosed. But they cannot be said to have been 
ordered or foreplanned. Heavy as is their indirect indictment 
of the policy of ‘ frightfulness’ which permitted them, they should 
not divert attention from the weighty evidence supporting the 
direct indictment, which is this: that the Berlin Government 
deliberately ordered and organised gross outrages against all 
the laws of war as part of a policy of frightening Belgium into 
an act of treachery, and continued that policy from the 9th of 
August until the middle of October, cold-bloodedly, resolutely. 

It is with a glow of pride, as well as a sigh of compassion, 
that one can add ‘ unsuccessfully.’ The heroic King Albert, as 
the mouthpiece of his nation, never quailed before the torture. 
That, too, the judges must remember who have to requite 
Belgium as well as to punish Germany. 

FRANK Fox. 
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VENGEANCE IN WAR: 


A STUDY OF REPRISALS IN PRACTICE AND THE CASE 
OF LOUVAIN 


VENGEANCE is an ugly word. Nor is the idea which underlies it 
traceable to any noble sentiment. It is but the cold unvarnished 
expression of the least generous of the human instincts—the 
instinct on which the cruel criminal laws of our forefathers were 
based, the instinct of half-civilised or degraded peoples in 
countries where the spirit of revenge has survived, the spirit 
which those of chivalry, fair play, and justice are displacing in 
our civilian life. 

As it is still practised in war in the name of ‘reprisals,’ it 
is desirable that we should closely examine the nature of reprisals 
and see whether those who label so inglorious a spirit as ven- 
geance with a more or less respectable term are not confusing 
two totally different ideas. 


I 


In approaching the consideration of the subject we must bear 
in mind that there is no Law Court, no independent authority 
which can enforce belligerent observance of the laws and usage 
of war. Art. 3 of The Hague Convention relating to land war- 
fare, it is true, provides that belligerent Powers are responsible 
for all acts of violation of the Regulations annexed to the Con- 
vention ; but, obviously, this is merely intended to be an emphatic 
assertion of their obligatory character. The fact remains that 
the only sanction for enforcing observance of the rules of war 
is the power of the enemy to exercise reprisals for their non- 
observance. However barbarous the method at first sight may 
seem, being the only one by which an unscrupulous or cruel 
enemy can be coerced, the exercise of reprisals is and remains an 
indefeasible right of commanders in the field. 

Christian morals and the public conscience of civilised man- 
kind require certainly that in the exercise of reprisals there shall 
be a proportion between the reprisals and the acts which occasion 
their exercise. I shall revert to this later on. Meanwhile we 


must make some distinctions clear. 
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There are legitimate acts of violence in war affecting civilians 
which, however cruel, have nothing to do with reprisals. The 
destruction of a village for the purpose of preventing the enemy 
from using it as cover, the requisitioning of food, wood, and other 
goods, even of personal service, the removal, with little or no 
reference to comfort, age, or health, of thousands of people from 
whole areas within the war area, may all entail the most unde- 
served hardship and suffering on the victims. Yet as they may 
be inflicted by the military authorities of the nation to which 
the victims belong, the right of the enemy to inflict them is 
unquestionable. Such acts are ascribed in the language of the 
law and custom of war to military necessity or raison de guerre. 

Distinct from these legitimate acts of violence in war are 
legitimate ruses of war, with which I dealt in my last article in 
this Review.* 

There are also illegitimate acts of war which, according to 
the British Manual of Land Warfare, ‘ owing to the advance of 
civilisation and the high state of discipline and training of 
modern armies . . . have become more and more uncommon 

* Charges, nevertheless, have been brought by British com- 
manders against German practices which conflict with this 
statement. Instances of the misuse of the white flag, Red Cross 
badge, etc., however, are obviously more likely to occur among 
the millions of men of all classes of society and degrees of educa- 
tion and morality who form a modern Continental army than 
among a small, highly trained and carefully recruifed army like 
our own, in which officer and man are taught together the duties 
of chivalry and comradeship as indistinguishable from civilian 
honour. Still we must in justice to the enemy believe that acts 
of treachery would not be condoned by, at any rate, the vast 
majority of German commanders, especially as the Kriegsbuch 
itm Landkriege, which authorises the most ruthless warfare, 
specifically forbids them. 

We can now, I think, define ‘ reprisals.’ ‘ Reprisals between 
belligerents,’ says the British Manual of Land Warfare,’ ‘ are 
retaliation for illegitimate acts of warfare, for the purpose of 
making the enemy comply in future with the recognised laws of 
war.’ 
My own definition is that they are ‘one of the modes by 
which the belligerents obtain redress for violation of the laws of 
war.’ ° 

The British Manual, it is seen, adds an element to mine, 
viz. that reprisals are ‘for the purpose of making the enemy 
comply in future with the recognised laws of war.’ I think, 


 vineteenth Century and After, December 1914. 2 P. 97. 
3 Law and Usage of War, p. 114. London 1914. 
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with all deference to my respected friend, Professor Oppenheim, 
of Cambridge, joint author of the Manual, that this only applies 
where knowledge of such a purpose exists. Who is the enemy 
he refers to? The enemy in warfare is the opposing 
army, and reprisals against an army which does not 
comply with the recognised rules of warfare, says the 
Manual, as we have seen above, are rarely necessary, because 
violations of the recognised rules of warfare are now rarely com- 
mitted by regular forces. The Manual explains that ‘ reprisals 
are an extreme measure because in most cases they inflict suffer- 
ing on innocent individuals,’ . . . and that ‘in this . . . their 
coercive force exists.’ 

Whichever definition is the more correct one, reprisals are 
of so many kinds that some of them fit better into the one and 
others better into the other. One thing is certain. To exercise 
a coercive effect, reprisals have to be deliberately directed to 
producing it. Thus, at the beginning of the War, the German 
Government did not at once institute the Bureau de renseigne- 
ments sur les prisonniers de guerre, for which provision is 
made by Art. 14 of The Hague Regulations.* Or, at any rate, 
the German Government was unduly slow in furnishing informa- 
tion as to both British and French prisoners. Both the British 
and French Governments declined to furnish the German 
Government with their lists until it complied with The Hague 
Regulations. The desired effect was produced. This is a mild 
instance of reprisals in which the object was attained by direct 
appropriation of the retaliation to the offence. Non-observance 
of The Hague Convention as to granting a delay of grace and 
laissez-passers to merchant ships in an enemy port at the com- 
mencement of hostilities by one of the belligerents warrants the 
other belligerent in refusing to comply with the Convention, 
although the rule is one of established usage not dependent on 
the Convention. Such a case arose as between the British and 
German Governments. The German Government failed to re- 
spond to the British invitation to respect the rule. German 
ships were not allowed to depart. Here the desired effect 
was not produced and the German Government, which left 
German merchant ships in British waters to their fate, seized 
British ships in German waters by way of reprisals. 

These are direct instances. Let us suppose, however, that 
the enemy takes advantage of the immunity of hospitals from 
bombardment, for the purpose of saving armed forces from attack. 
To appropriate the retaliation to the offence would be to violate 
the rules of war in the same way, which would not be to the 
ultimate benefit of our own troops. In this case there is no 

4 See op. cit. pp. 100 and 152. 
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penalty, apart from the universal reprobation of civilised com- - 
munities, but the bombardment of the hospital. 

Then, there is the abuse of the white flag, which seems to 
be regarded by some of the German soldiery as a fair ruse of 
war. To abuse it in return would not be in our own interest. 
Not to respect it would not be in our own interest either. The 
only remedy is to decline to regard the display of the white 
flag as in itself sufficient for its purpose, a sort of compromise 
between respecting and disregarding it. 

The German Kriegsbuch permits the shooting of prisoners 
where they may be a danger to the capturing force. I am not 
aware that any case of the kind has occurred as yet in the 
present war, but, if it did occur, it is probable that a British 
commander, to prevent its recurrence, would shoot an equal 
number of German prisoners, and take care that the fact reached 
the knowledge of the enemy’s General Staff. 

There are, however, reprisals of a much more complicated 
kind, reprisals where the retaliation is different in kind from 
the offence, where the object is at once punitive and deterrent, 
where no moral turpitude attaches to the offenders, and the 
nature and magnitude of the redress depend rather on the state 
of mind of the enemy commander than on any proportion or 
adjustment to the offence. 


II 


The law of war grants belligerent rights only to those who 
carry arms openly and are under the command of an officer. Any 
others who attack or resist invading forces are not entitled to 
belligerent rights and, if caught, are not prisoners of war, but 
are entirely at the mercy of the enemy commander. There is 
only one exception—viz. where the population of a territory which 
has not been occupied, spontaneously on the enemy’s approach 
take up arms to resist the invading troops without having had 
time to organise themselves as military forces. Even in this case 
they are only entitled to belligerent rights if they carry arms 
openly. Against civilians who commit acts of hostility against 
an invading force the custom of war permits the commander to 
take such immediate measures for the punishment of the offender 
or offenders as he thinks fit. The Hague Regulations only step 
in to forbid any ‘general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise,’ being 
‘ inflicted on the population on account of the acts of individuals 
for which it cannot be regarded as collectively responsible (dont 
elles ne pourraient étre considérées comme solidairement 
responsables).’ I may say here that if the article had said, 
instead of ‘cannot be regarded as collectively responsible,’ ‘is 
not collectively responsible,’ this would have confined punishment 
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to the guilty individuals. As it stands the article authorises the 
infliction of punishment on the community for acts of individuals, 
though not the direct result of collective action. 


An infraction of the laws of war having been definitely established 
[says the British War Manual], every effort should first be made to detect 
and punish the actual offenders. Only if this is impossible should other 
measures be taken in case the injured belligerent thinks that the facts 
warrant them. As a rule the injured party would not at once resort to 
reprisals, but would first lodge a complaint with the enemy in the hope 
of stopping any repetition of the offence or of securing the punishment of 
the guilty. This course should always be pursued unless the safety of the 
troops requires immediate drastic action and the persons who actually 
committed the offences cannot be secured.® 


It may also be necessary, adds the Manual, ‘to resort to 
reprisals against a locality or community for some act committed 
by its inhabitants or members who cannot be identified.’* I 
have some doubt as to what kind of proceedings the War Manual. 
contemplates when it speaks of lodging a complaint with the 
enemy. This question, however, is of minor importance. In the 
present War complaints have been made public on both sides, 
but in no case am I aware that they have been made as a 
method of obtaining redress preliminary to the exercise of 
reprisals. The above passages, it will be observed, seem to claim 
for the British commander in the field the right to exercise 
untrammelled discretion in the infliction of any such punishment 
as he may reconcile with his own moral sense.’ 


II 


I have tried to make it clear that the object of reprisals 
is to obtain redress for offences against the law and custom 
of war. In civilian affairs justice and expediency require 
that there shall be a proportion between the offence and 
the redress. In war more or less in the same way any 
disproportion between the redress and the offence can only lead 
to a sense of injustice. Of the sense of injustice that of ven- 
geance is begotten. In no war in recent times have we seen 
the dividing line more strongly marked than in the gigantic 
struggle now pending. German witnesses accuse Belgians of 
atrocities which if true are acts of vengeance due to revival of the 
primal instincts of mankind, instincts of those who have been 
driven to desperation by gratuitous and deliberate destruction of 
all they possessed. Atrocities are acts of vengeance, and herein 
the difference lies. For such acts I think we may assume no 


5 Section 456. 6 Section 458. 
7 This is confirmed in Section 459. 
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Government or military commander among those concerned in 
the present War will admit liability. 

This brings us down to the concrete instances of reprisals 
exercised by the German commanders in Belgium. That whole- 
sale and deliberate destruction not only of villages but of cities 
in Belgium has taken place by way of reprisals has been admitted 
by the German commanders. The ground alleged in justification 
of them has consistently been the firing by civilians on German 
troops. That there has been such firing I do not propose to 
question. It would be a miracle if under the provocation of 
invasion it had been otherwise. Nor do I doubt that the German 
commanders, like most other commanders (for instance, the com- 
manders of the French regular forces in the repression of the 
Paris Commune in 1871), lost their moral balance in street 
fighting and took vengeance out of all proportion to the provoca- 
tion. For this too we must make due allowance. 

A doubt, however, is warranted as regards the genuineness of 
the alleged reprisals as such. Were they reprisals at all? 

Let us examine the greatest case of all, the sacking of 
Louvain, and to avoid bias let us, in examining it, confine our- 
selves to the evidence of German witnesses only. As regards the 
trivial ground alleged by German newspapers that the Belgian 
women poured boiling oil on the passing German troops we may 
give their accusers the benefit of it. If true, it would surely have 
been easy to locate the offence and convict the culprits then and 
there, in which case there would have been no call to burn down 
even a house. Officially the sacking of Louvain has been 
ascribed to firing on the German troops by its civilian inhabitants. 
It is admitted that there were two bodies of German troops in 
different parts of the town. It is denied by the Germans that 
the second body were fired at by the first, who are alleged by 
Belgians to have mistaken them for Belgian forces, or vice versa, 
or that it is true that the Belgian authorities had disarmed the 
whole population of Louvain before any German forces appeared 
on the scene. There may be a doubt as to the possibility of col- 
lecting every rifle in a city of the size of Louvain or of preventing 
acts of vengeance on the part of civilians goaded to fury. 

It is reasonable to suppose that both the Belgian and the 
German allegations are relatively correct. That two bodies of 
German troops entering the town at night time from different 
sides should have immediately recognised each other as friends, 
while in so many other cases belligerents in the present war have 
made mistakes,* is sufficiently improbable to warrant the belief 


8 Several wounded French soldiers in the hospitals at Bordeaux have told 
me they were wounded with French bullets, having been mistaken for the 


enemy. 
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that the firing in question may not have been confined to Belgian 
civilians. 

Another fact which must be borne in mind, and which is not 
contested, is that there was an interval of a day between the two 
admittedly devoted to the burning of the city. 

Still another, and a very important one, uncontested by 
German witnesses, is that the German officers who were told 
off to prepare the work of destruction had a list of houses to be 
sacked and burnt, that the list distinguished between inhabitants 
who were ‘gute Leute’ and those who were not, and that these 
officers wrote ‘gute Leute’ on the houses which were to be 
spared and marked with some other sign those which were to be 
destroyed. 

No details have ever been furnished as to the part of Louvain 
in which the alleged shots were fired. Nor does any explanation 
seem to have been given of why there was an interval of a day 
between the two days devoted to destruction, nor of the dis- 
tinction made between the houses spared and those destroyed, 
nor of the origin of the list supplied to the officers. 

As an act of reprisal the sack of Louvain was out of all 
proportion to any of the acts alleged. The most indulgent view 
cannot ascribe to it any purpose of redress. Nor can it be re- 
garded as an act of vengeance, seeing that it was deliberately 
and carefully executed, so carefully that every blanket or sheet 
or thing which could be of use to the invading army was methodi- 
cally removed from each house before it was destroyed. Down 
to the mode of destruction nothing was left to the determination 
of any passing emotion. 

The obvious surmise, in the absence of any explanation of 
the facts, is that the sacking of Louvain was not a case of re- 
prisal at all, but an act of intimidation deliberately planned 
before the outbreak of the war and slavishly carried out on the 
third day by a new officer in obedience to orders incompletely 
fulfilled by his predecessor. 

And this I say, after having had access to information from a 
perfectly unbiassed source, which I have refrained from using 
in order to rest my argument entirely on admitted facts—informa- 
tion, however, which in every particular confirms the. above 
description of what took place. 


In war a belligerent commander is tempted by many feelings 
which in peace he might think wantonly cruel or mean and un- 
worthy of a man of honour. In peace he would sympathise with 
the civilian householder who strikes or even kills an aggressor 
deliberately setting fire to his dwelling, with the peaceful peasant 
who is driven from his home at the point of the bayonet, his 
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crops, his barn, and his cottage in flames while he aim- 
lessly struggles with his wife, children, and what they can carry 
in any direction away from the terror of the booming artillery. 
At Boulogne some weeks ago, at five in the morning, I met 700 
French refugees with babes heaped like sacks of vegetables on 
wheelbarrows, young children crying with hunger, the old men 
murderously angry, the women artificially cheerful, all mud- 
stained and footsore. As I have said the devastation-of war is not 
necessarily confined to acts of the enemy. This Boulogne episode 
was an object-lesson in the practice of war as it affects the most 
innocent civilians. They had been driven from their homes, not 
by Germans, but by war, victims not of the enemy, but of a fate 
in which those who were sacrificing life and limb in their defence 
were the unwilling cause of their ruin. 

War implies hardships, cruelty and atrocities inherent to its 
bare exercise which make every sufferer a potential advocate of 
its cessation without need of artificial devices to reinforce the 
desire for peace. The methods of intimidation practised by 
German commanders in Belgium are in vain called reprisals. 
Nobody has been deceived by either official or non-official apolo- 
gists. They have not only failed in their purpose, but have 
aroused throughout the civilised world a feeling of horror at the 
gratuitous addition of new cruelties to war. Instead of pro- 
ducing a longing for peace, they have only excited a thirst for 
revenge among their peace-loving victims, and among onlookers 
a contempt for the intelligence of those who are responsible for 
this supreme miscalculation of the German General Staff. 


THOMAS BARCLAY. 
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LICENSING REFORM: A NEW POLICY 


By those who hope with Mr. Bonar Law that the new unity in 
our national life will not end with victory, the following article 
on Licensing Reform will be read with interest. Written by 
Mr. Alexander F. Part, the managing director of the most aggres- 
sive and successful of the various Trust Companies formed with 
the object of substituting ‘Disinterested’ for ‘Tied House’ 
management in the public-houses of the United Kingdom, it 
reveals with expert clearness the chief causes of the failure of our 
existing liquor legislation to lessen evils which up to now have 
been the despair of every patriot, and the standing proof of the 
helplessness of party politicians. 

Mr. Part also shows with equal clearness how under the 
guidance of sane legislation, based not on irrational sentiment 
or blind prejudice, but on a scientific regard for cause and effect, 
the public-houses of the United Kingdom may be made instru- 
ments not of national degradation, but of national and social 
advancement. 

I earnestly commend his article to the serious consideration 
of all who wish to divert to useful purposes a large portion of the 
huge annual unproductive expenditure of 160,000,0001. in 
alcoholic drink. This expenditure is not only unproductive, but 
tends to the deterioration of our national manhood, and to the 
impoverishment of our national resources which, depleted by war, 
it is more than ever necessary that we should vigilantly conserve. 
The policy described in the following article will be welcomed by 
the increasing number of Temperance Reformers who believe that 
the substitution of Disinterested for Tied House management 
in the public-houses of the United Kingdom will tend to increase 
the happiness of the people without injuring their morals or their 
health, and, by causing a gradual change in manners and habits, 
will help to make attainable a higher standard of National Life. 
GREY. 


In the true and permanent interests of the Trade, no less than 
in respect of the public well-being, Reform of Licensed Houses 
and of Licensing is a vital necessity. 

The revolting conditions under which most of the drink of 
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the country is purveyed are evidence enough of the urgency 
of the matter, and if further proof were necessary a study of the 
latest available licensing statistics would give additional point 
to the need for a change. 

The influence of the Trade is all-pervading, and affects a 
larger number of individuals than any other. Its power and 
wealth are enormous, its ramifications so widespread and 
diverse, its organisation so elaborate and complete, its revenue, 
which. exceeds the national income, so huge, and its effects 
so ruthless and destructive that it has become, almost uncon- 
sciously, the most powerful and dangerous factor in the life of 
the nation. 

From a growing sense of public decorum, the State, in the 
struggle to limit so mighty a factor, has evolved a system of 
control which in complexity, ineptness, inefficiency, and artifici- 
ality is probably unrivalled. 

The purpose of this epitome of failure is merely to indicate, 
by reference to the mistakes of the past and present, a live policy 
more in accord with common sense and practical politics than 
the present system—a policy, in short, which, if carried out, 
would effect in very large degree the solution of the Licensing 
and Temperance problems, thorny and difficult though they are. 

This assertion may appear to be presumptuous, but a close 
and intimate study of these questions from a practical point of 
view has shown that the main difficulty is not so much to find 
a solution as to elaborate a policy which will at once be effective 
and gain general support. 

The comparative failure of the teetotallers warns us that, 
while the public demands a change, it requires one which will 
give individual freedom of choice, and equally one which is as 
just to the interests involved as is reasonably consistent with the 
public welfare. Excesses on the part of extremists are equally 
distasteful to the ordinary man, whether they are the manifesta- 
tions of zeal or of indiscretion. 

Real and lasting reform must be constructive and not merely 
restrictive, and it must be to some extent gradual and voluntary, 
otherwise the effect will be merely to drive the drink into other 
and even less desirable channels. Any attempt at a short cut 
to temperance will result in being the longest way round. 

The common mistake is to lay all the blame upon drink, 
whereas the true evil is to be found in the conditions under 
which it is distributed and in over-indulgence. To insist, in the 
present state of the public taste, upon the prohibition of beer- 
drinking is as futile as to deny the value of the dietetic proper- 
ties of pure malt and hop beer. In many working-class dis- 
tricts hosts of labouring men engaged in the hardest manual 
labour very largely live upon it. 
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Experience shows rather that guarantee of purity of alcoholics, 
limited indulgence, and healthy surroundings should be the first 
aims of the practical temperance reformer. Once concede this, 
and it is possible to instil some reality into licensing reform. 

The whole tendency of the Acts of Parliament relating to 
this subject has hitherto been merely repressive in character. 
The want of certainty and uniformity in licensing practice, 
owing to the wide discretion given to Justices, has been and 
still is a very great hindrance to reform of a comprehensive 
character. Thus a practice which is well settled in one division 
is frequently sternly discountenanced in one adjoining, although 
often apparently quite within the law. The variety of the con- 
ditions and amounts of monopoly value attached to new licenses 
furnish striking examples of this lack of uniformity. 

The restrictive character of legislation and of the local rules 
of licensing Benches seems almost to assume that the sole endeav- 
our of the average licensee is to overstep the bounds of decorum 
and good order, and this in spite of the fact that a man who 
wishes to acquire a license must produce certificates of good 
character, which, if strictly accurate, would place him above 
the angels. Nor is this, frequently, petty tyranny on the part 
of benevolent Benches and their clerks capable of acting as a 
real deterrent to a blackguard; at the most it restricts him to 
certain practices which are quite as undesirable as any of those 
which are illegal. 

On the other hand, the multiplication and complexity of 
the laws and rules when administered by an unwise or 
over-zealous and tactless constabulary, backed by a harsh and 
unsympathetic Bench, have been the downfall of many an 
honest man, and have prevented many another from entering 
the Trade. This is to be regretted, for, if experience teaches 
anything, it is that the personal equation is all-important. Every 
encouragement should be given to the best men to enter the 
Trade, and in any scheme of reform, if the publican is to give of 
his best, full play and wide discretion must, and can, be given 
for the exercise of his abilities. 

Almost the whole of the reason for the existing undesirable 
condition of most licensed houses can be traced to the tied-house 
system, which places the retailer entirely in the hands of the 
merchant. The former is often tied down to purchase all his 
goods at usurious prices, compared with those charged to ‘free’ 
houses; and this applies sometimes even to sawdust and china. 
From his Brewer or Distiller, too, he generally obtains his capital, 
so that, in the result, though he is a tenant in name, he is often 
but a slave in fact. Everything therefore depends upon the 
brewer or the distiller, who, having acquired some eighty-five 
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per cent. to ninety per cent. of the licensed houses in the country, 
controls the situation. 

Thus the old English hostelry, once so famous for its all- 
round hospitality and good cheer, has been deposed, and has 
become, since the growth of the limited liability company, the 
mere catspaw and counter of the wholesaler; whilst its value 
is almost exclusively calculated nowadays in gallons of output 
of alcoholics. 

Drink, in fact, instead of being a convenient adjunct to an 
eating-house, has now become the sole object of the existence 
of a licensed house; and legislation, which has been drafted 
largely upon the assumption that licensed houses are tied, has 
contributed to make it solely the object of everyone connected 
with the Trade to increase the alcoholic output to the greatest 
possible amount, by selecting, not the quantum of drink, but the 
size of the house, as the basis of taxation. So that it is to the 
tenant’s advantage to limit the accommodation to the smallest 
extent, in order to secure as small a license duty, compensation 
charge, and assessments as possible. 

Could any system be more insane than that which whittles 
down the ideal licensed house to one which is capable of dis- 
tributing the greatest quantity of alcohol in the smallest possible 
space? Can anyone wonder that, with the additional pressure 
of recent taxation, the Trade has not hurried to add amenities 
beyond the bars? 

Although public opinion has long revolted against this state 
of things, combined circumstances have prevented any real im- 
provement. Music, dancing, cafés chantant, stage plays, 
cinematographs, and all games, save billiards, are either 
illegal or sternly discouraged, and in some licensing areas are 
absolutely forbidden. Thus, in the absence of counter-attrac- 
tions, the only diversion left is to drink. 

The Legislature effects nothing, because it realises that, 
short of drastic steps, which might reduce the revenue arising 
from the taxation of drink and licensed houses, it is powerless 
in the face of the tied-house system, which has been rendered 
impregnable, largely by reason of the technicalities of the 
licensing question, such as make a complete understanding of the 
subject a matter of difficulty to laymen. In these days of ever- 
increasing national expenditure no Government cares about re- 
form at the expense of loss of revenue. The Justices, even with 
all the will in the world, see no course open to them, in the 
existing state of affairs and the present state of the law, other 
than to restrain and restrict the sale of drink as far as possible. 
They hesitate to create precedents, and prefer to follow the 
safest and easiest course. 
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So far indeed has this policy of restriction been carried that 
in many divisions temperance seems to be measured by the square 
yard, and permission to improve premises is refused merely on 
the ground that to grant it would be to increase the licensed area ! 
In some divisions permission to improve licensed premises can 
only be obtained upon payment of a sum of money. 

The Trade, in view of these restrictions, is unable to carry out 
improvements, or is unwilling to bear the burden of extra taxa- 
_ tion, which would be the reward, and in the case of the provision 

of dining-rooms, etc., often the sole reward, for improving and 
enlarging the accommodation of its houses. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of the applications, made in the most specious 
manner, are only cleverly disguised attempts to increase the 
drinking facilities, while in the case of many honest applica- 
tions the altered premises come to be used for a purpose very 
different from that originally intended. 

Considering their elaboration, there is curiously little to be 
learnt from the latest Licensing Statistics upon which it is safe 
to deduce anything accurately and with certainty; but the fol- 
lowing facts are, at any rate, incontrovertible. They show a 
considerable increase in the number of convictions for drunken- 
ness, a very large increase in the numbers of registered clubs, and 
the fact that a high proportion of these have been struck off as not 
bona fide. They show, too, a constant increase in the convictions 
of women for drunkenness. 

From this it is fair to deduce that drunkenness has rather 
increased than diminished during the last four years, and that, 
although the number of licensed houses has been reduced, a very 
large part of the trade has been driven into clubs, which are free 
from license duty, and are not restricted as to hours of opening 
or closing, or subject to the same inspection as licensed houses. 
(During the War the sale of alcoholics is in certain districts sus- 
pended during certain hours both in clubs and licensed houses.) 
It is also incontrovertible that the great majority of registered 
clubs rely as much as, or more than, the ordinary public-house 
upon the sale of drink for their revenue. Clubs and off-licenses 
are very largely responsible for increased drinking among women. 
Brewers’ vans (which in many cases are nothing but public-houses 
on wheels), clubs, off-licenses, and brewery taps compete very 
severely with the fully licensed house, and undoubtedly create far 
greater opportunities for secret drinking. 

These facts, and the evidence presented by the conditions 
prevalent in many parts of our crowded towns and country 
districts, surely present a case for reform of a far-reaching 
character. It is evident that no sudden revolution would prove a 
lasting success. 
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What then is the practical remedy? 

Obviously, in the first place, the license duty should be levied, 
not upon the house, but upon the drink. It should vary with 
the quantity of drink sold or purchased, and not at all with the 
size of the premises. This plan would be an encouragement to 
licensees to extend their non-alcoholic trade at the expense of the 
alcoholic. 

It is believed that hitherto the Excise authorities have objected 
to this very obvious reform on the ground of difficulty of collec- 
tion. But if, as is the fact, it can be worked in the case of clubs, 
it can equally well be adapted to licensed houses. All that is neces- 
sary is to extend the ‘ permit’ system, now in vogue in the case 
of spirits, to other alcoholics ; to require every licensee to keep an 
account of his purchases of alcoholics, which he could easily do on 
the very simple ‘ permit ’ system, and to make his return. These 
returns could be checked by reference to the books of the mer- 
chants whence the goods were obtained, and the penalty for a 
false return should be the loss of the license. 

By this plan, if the returns of tied houses were taken at the 
breweries, an enormous saving in the cost of collection could be 
effected, and license duties would bear equally upon all houses. 
The provision in the Finance Act, 1909 (1909-10), which gives a 
large rebate off license duty where licensees can show that two 
thirds of their receipts are referable to non-alcoholics, is a clumsy 
attempt towards this purpose. But there is ample evidence to 
show that these returns are frequently false, and there is no 
adequate machinery for checking them. Nor can many licensed 
houses which are honestly catering on an extensive scale properly 
produce two-third proportions. 

No greater single incentive to temperance could be given than 
this reform of the incidence of license duty, and its tendency 
would be in all probability to break down the tied-house system. 
A license duty of 1s. to 1s. 3d. in the 11. on purchases would 
probably produce a greater revenue than is now produced, and 
would affect all houses in like degree ; whereas under the present 
system the duty varies from the equivalent of 13d. to as much as 
5s. and 6s. in the 1l. on purchases, the houses with the best 
accommodation being almost invariably penalised. 

The next remedy is to place clubs upon the same footing, at 
least as regards taxation, as licensed houses; for it is obviously 
futile to expend large sums in reducing the number of redundant 
public-houses, if the result of such reduction is to increase the 
number of drinking clubs. Every club is run with a view to 
profit, otherwise it would not be continued, as a general rule ; and, 
as we have seen, clubs compete directly with hotels and public- 
houses, so that it is difficult to see why they should not contribute 
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substantially to the revenue. A large proportion are proprietary, 
either directly or indirectly, and only differ in technicalities from 
public-houses. Many of them indeed are tied and highly profit- 
able to their owners, who most frequently are the nominees of 
brewers and distillers. 

These two reforms would, it is believed, not be objected to by 
the majority of those interested in the Trade. Indeed the latter 
would be warmly welcomed by licensees. 

But these proposals by themselves could not be regarded as 
more than a step in the right direction and a first instalment. 
The next move is to effect the divorce of the retail from control 
by the wholesale trade. In the present circumstances this can be 
only effectively accomplished by enabling the State to regain 
control over the liquor traffic by means of an extension of the 
principle of the Public-House Trust. 

The ‘Trust system, which is now becoming tolerably well 
known, at least by name, may be roughly and shortly defined as 
the adaptation to English conditions of the principles which have 
proved so successful in Scandinavia. So far as the Scandinavian 
countries are concerned, it is not possible to find a responsible 
statesman who denies the efficacy of the system, or who would 
return to the old order of things. 

Let us examine shortly the result of the introduction of the 
Public-House Trust system into this country, where it exists only 
upon a voluntary basis, without any legislative or preferential 
assistance, as in Norway and Sweden. 

In the first place, it was commenced by inexperienced 
amateurs, who had to buy their experience, in some cases rather 
dearly. It had to fight jealousy and opposition from the Trade, 
misrepresentation and misconception by teetotallers, suspicion 
and distrust on the part of magistrates, police, and public, and 
all the prejudice which attaches to any new movement in this 
country. 

The Trust scheme was inaugurated upon an extensive scale 
by Lord Grey at the very commencement of the present century. 
Separate and independent companies, bound together only by a 
common ideal, a common principle, and similar methods, and all 
affiliated to a central organisation, were incorporated in many 
counties to acquire licensed houses of all descriptions by purchase 
or on lease, and to manage them on lines never before attempted 
upon a comprehensive scale, in the interests of the public rather 
than the publican. The dividend of each company is limited to 
a fixed maximum rate, and any surplus after provision for 
reserves is devoted to objects of public utility. 

All the houses are ‘free’ for the purchase of goods in 
the open market. They are under the control of managers, 
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generally married couples, drawn from all ranks of life, according 
to the status of the house. These receive commissions upon all 
trade other than alcoholics, and thus the managers have a direct 
incentive to push the non-alcoholic side of the business. They 
also receive a fixed salary. 

The business of the Company is controlled by directors, and the 
objects of the Trust are safeguarded by a council, who (through 
their trustees) hold all the deferred shares, which are of nominal 
value, but have a voting value equal to the whole of the 
ordinary (and preferred shares, if any), and thus retain a pre- 
ponderating voting power. The council is composed of a large 
number of gentlemen of the highest standing. 

The managers are bound by various rules, which effect the 
abolition of credit and other evils, such as the ‘long pull,’ but 
in the main they are given a large discretion and opportunity to 
indulge their individual idiosyncrasies and to give full play to their 
abilities. They are selected for their capacity as hosts and as 
caterers. 

Since these companies were incorporated several have amal- 
gamated, and a few have failed, until there exist to-day. three 
companies of considerable importance, and a larger number of 
others each operating a comparatively small number of licensed 
houses. All the original objects and methods, as laid down by 
Lord Grey, have been retained, and more than 320 houses are 
at present being operated in various parts of the country on these 
lines. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that no records of the whole of these 
companies are available, but the experience of one of the largest 
and most important of the companies, managing sixty houses in 
town and country, slum and village, colliery and other industrial 
areas, and in lonely districts, will give a good and sufficient 
indication of the success of the movement as a whole. 

This company, which is the product of an amalgamation of 
several Trust Companies with the successful Hertfordshire Com- 
pany, is registered under the title of Home Counties Public-House 
Trust, Limited. 

It is a company limited by shares with a nominal capital of 
150,0001., of which about 120,0001. is paid up. The annual turn- 
over is at present about 150,000/., and the net profits earned 
during the last three years average more than ten per cent. 
upon the paid-up capital. The maximum dividend is paid 
to the shareholders, substantial reserve funds have been accumu- 
lated, and a considerable sum paid over to the trustees for objects 
of public utility. 

The company employs approximately 900 managers and 
assistants, and during its ten years’ existence has served more 
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than eleven millions of customers. During the whole of that 
period not a single employé has been convicted of any breach of 
the Licensing Acts or in respect of any other offence. 

This immunity is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that the company’s houses are in many cases situated in very 
rough districts, that they have most frequently been acquired 
upon the failure of their previous occupants, and that they con- 
sist to the extent of one-half of houses acquired from the Trade 
and purchased in the open market. During the period of ten 
years the non-alcoholic receipts have risen from less than ten per 
cent. to more than forty-eight per cent. of the whole. 

Games and music have shown themselves to be a powerful 
counter attraction to drink, and interesting experiments in cine- 
matograph entertainments have also proved most successful. All 
classes of the public frequent the houses, and in one house alone 
150,000 working men are catered for every year. 

‘The whole atmosphere of these Trust Houses,’ says an inde- 
pendent observer, ‘where flowers, pictures, and good taste in 
decoration have been substituted for vulgar and tawdry displays, 
is essentially different to that of the average Trade house.’ 
Every house contains ample accommodation for the provision 
of non-alcoholics, and each contains an entrance separated 
from the bars. In several cases bars have been entirely swept 
away and refreshment-rooms substituted. 

The success of this company is dependent upon and due to its 
“managers and their assistants. At the outset it was difficult to 
get the best managers for such a novel experiment, but to-day 
the pick of the market are available, for in the absence of gross 
negligence and dishonesty they run no financial risk, and they 
share in all the receipts or profits, with the exception of those 
relating to alcohol, and are besides in receipt of a fixed salary. 

Cordial approval of the work of these Trust Companies finds 
constant expression not only in the Press, but on the part of 
all classes and interests. If results such as these can be obtained 
by mere amateurs, working with poor material in the shape of 
houses, and in spite of fierce competition, what could not be 
effected by professionals, working in a monopoly area, with legis- 
lative and State assistance? There is in fact no practical 
obstacle to the adoption of this system upon a national scale. 

It may be argued that if it is possible to effect so much upon 
a purely voluntary basis, it would be as well to continue to 
extend the movement in this way, and some colour can be given 
to such an argument by the success which has attended the 
efforts of most of the other Trust Companies. The answer is that 
expansion, on a voluntary basis, upon a very large scale is im- 
possible. “The growth and extent of the tied-house system is such 
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that more than ninety per cent. of the houses in England are 
tied. In many places all the licensed premises have been 
acquired by the Trade. Of the ten per cent. remaining, a con- 
siderable proportion are large hotels or restaurants, while most of 
the remainder, like the majority of Trade houses, are redundant, 
and worthless except as objects of compensation. 

Another evil which requires remedy is the enormous per- 
centage of redundant houses. Probably, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Middlesex, two thirds of the licensed houses in the 
Home Counties are redundant. The number of ‘on ’-licensed 
houses in England and Wales in 1912 was 89,849, and of ‘ off’ 
licenses 23,815, and besides these there were 8209 registered 
clubs. This gives one on-licensed house to about every forty-two 
available customers. 

The chance of making a living is, therefore, generally depen- 
dent upon adventitious attractions, or other employment. Thus, 
the weekly trade of many a house is less than one barrel weekly. 
The tied tenant, before the imposition of the so-called new War 
Tax on beer, paid 36s. for this and, if careful, obtained 
48s. for it, a gross profit of 12s. per week, out of which he had 
to pay all the impositions, his rent, and his expenses. Such 
houses are either not licensed for spirits or, if they are, sell but 
little. How is a man in such case to live? 

A barrelage of three per week probably represents approxi- 
mately the average for the Home Counties. A loss is, therefore, 
almost a certainty if the house is to be carried on in a legiti- 
mate way, and this with working hours longer than any other 
business. Trading under these conditions is simply an invita- 
tion to malpractices and adulteration ; the adulteration of beers 
and spirits is a most frequent evil. So also is selling under 
false labels. Small wonder is it that good tenants with financial 
means are difficult to find. 

At the present rate of progress in reducing the number of 
licensed houses by payment of compensation, it will take seventy 
years to effect a reasonable reduction in their numbers, if the 
test of redundancy is that every licensee should be enabled to 
make a good living, without other occupation, in a strictly 
legitimate way. 

Experience has proved that large houses are much more 
healthy, much less likely to lead to excess, much more easily 
inspected, than small ones. The only reason for which the 
police sometimes favour the latter is that they are in some cases 
the resort of the criminal classes. The advantage in every other 
respect lies with fewer and larger houses, where all drinking is 
coram populo. All back doors and dark entrances should be 
abolished. 
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All these, and many more reforms, too numerous to mention, 
can be effected by a State monopoly as regards public-houses ; 
and experience has taught that, to obtain the best results, 
monopoly is a vital necessity. 

To bring this about upon a national scale it is advisable to 
divide all on-licensed houses into three classes, viz. (1) hotels, 
in regard to which the definition in the Scottish Licensing Acts 
might be of some assistance; (2) bona-fide restaurants, which 
could be limited to those where the non-alcoholic takings 
amounted to at least two thirds of the whole; and (3) public- 
houses, which would include the remainder. Of these, classes 
(1) and (2) would remain concerns of private enterprise, and 
should be encouraged as contributing to public convenience, but 
no counter bars should be allowed in hotels, unless they fell 
under the head of restaurants. 

It is in regard to class (3) that legislation is requisite. This 
should provide a time-limit of fourteen years, during which the 
maximum compensation charge levy should be exacted, and this 
should be invested to form the nucleus of a compensation fund 
for the extinguished licenses. During the fourteen years such 
new licenses as are applied for, and granted, should pay their 
monopoly payments into the compensation fund. At the end 
of the time-limit all licenses, as now granted, should be ex- 
tinguished, including grocers’ and ‘off’ licenses (and these two 
last mentioned should not be renewed in any form). 

Statutory companies should be formed in every county or 
in sections of counties, based upon the lines regulating existing 
Public-House Trust Companies. Upon the termination of the 
time-limit these statutory companies should have the power to 
acquire, at their unlicensed value, such old-licensed or other 
premises as are deemed necessary, in ‘ populous places’ accord- 
ing to a definite ratio of population, and in other places according 
to geographical area. Regard must be had and provision made 
for those places to which the public come in large numbers at 
intervals, such as market towns and tourist resorts, and for these 
machinery must be set up for the grant of occasional and 
seasonal licenses. The existing provisions in respect of occa- 
sional and seasonal licenses are very inconvenient and inept. 
All such houses as are acquired should be remodelled upon model 
lines. Existing Trust Companies furnish numerous examples. 

So far as good order is concerned, the companies should be 
regulated and controlled by the Justices to the same, or to a 
similar extent, as at present. The power to regulate the number 
of hotels and restaurants should also be left to Justices. All 
the profits arising from the operation of the houses by the statutory 
companies should be paid into the Imperial Exchequer and not 
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to the local authorities. Additional reforms could be introduced 
from time to time, in accordance with the dictates of public 
opinion. 

The brewers and distillers would continue to supply the 
statutory companies with such commodities as they required, 
upon fixed formulae as regards quality, gravity, strength, and 
age. In this way a much needed check upon the nature and 
quality of alcoholics would be effected. 

Commissioners appointed by and responsible to a central 
board, under the authority of the Imperial Parliament, should 
control the companies, direct their policy, and make rules in 
accordance with the needs of each district. Such rules should be 
as few as possible. 


When some such system as that indicated is instituted we may 
see the end of the gin palace, which has forged the yoke of the 
working classes, demoralised their mind, lessened their capacity 
for labour and affected its quality. Then, and not till then, we 
may reasonably hope to see the last of the type of drunken 
mother, bearing and rearing a race of feeble-minded and unfit 
offspring, who carry from their birth the curse of over-indulgence 
in drink, and are besotted from their earliest years by their 
surroundings. 

Improved housing is useless without improved habits of 
sobriety, and sobriety is largely influenced by environment. The 
environment of a licensed house should and can be fit in any 
locality for all classes and both sexes. It should be a place into 
which it is the privilege of the respectable to enter, and not the 
refuge of the outcast. 

It may be that drunkenness is less apparent in our streets 
and lanes than in days gone by, but statistics tell their own tale. 
If the statistics do not suffice, the inquirer can easily prove the 
case for reform by spending a few mornings at some of the 
police courts, or a few Saturday nights at or near licensed houses, 
or Sundays in some of the clubs, and it will then be patent to 
him that the Drink Question is the most urgent of the day, as 
drink remains, purveyed as it is at present, our great national 
curse. 

ALEXANDER FT’. Parr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


THE other day I went to see a play, the scenes of which were 
set in many different countries. One of these, the bill an- 
nounced, was to be in Russia: I whispered to my companion 
‘That scene will be about a revolutionary who has been exiled 
to Siberia.’ Of course it was. Our popular imaginative artists, 
eagerly searching for the picturesque, have picked up no other 
information about this huge nation, have taught their public 
nothing else. "Tis not that these thrilling incidents are untrue. 
They have all happened over and over again; the best is true 
and the worst is true of the Russian Empire. 

It is quite easy to make a fancy picture of Russia. It is 
also easy to make a fancy picture of England; and it has been 
done by Treitschke and his German disciples—with results as 
surprising now to the artists as to the sitter. All such portraits 
are made with facts, just as all pictures are made with colours ; 
but the truth of your picture depends upon your insight and 
your sense of proportion—otherwise your ‘ Portrait of a Master 
of the Hounds’ may turn out to be a Sunset in the Sahara. 
If a foreign writer selects extracts from the speeches of Sir 
Edward Carson, Michael Davitt, Mr. Bonar Law, and a member 
of the Shinn Fein, adds a few picturesque tragedies from Ireland, 
a few incidents from the lives of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
with an account of the firing of Sepoys from the cannon’s mouth 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, and a few gruesome facts from 
the history of Newgate ; and appends to this a description of what 
Florence Nightingale found in the Crimea (without mentioning 
Florence Nightingale), and an account of how we lost our 
American Colonies, giving the whole a historical flavour by 
sketches of the characters of King John, Richard the Third, 
Henry the Eighth, Queen Mary, and Titus Oates: he may 
prove to the satisfaction of his hearers that our Empire was 
built up by crime, and is held by cowardly incompetence. Many 
Germans quite sincerely believe that this is a picture of England. 
They all believe in the picture they have made of Russia as a 
bloodstained Cossack : it was the bogie of ‘ Muscovite savagery,’ 
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of ‘ Oriental Slavic quasi-civilisation ’—or, to quote the Socialist 
and Pacificist Volkstimme, of ‘Russian despotism,’ ‘ Russian 
bestiality,’ ‘a merciless and barbaric enemy ’—which closed their 
ranks at the beginning of the War; and learned philosophers, 
exact scientists and acute critics, like Eucken and Hackel and 
Harnack, wrote about ‘ Asiatic Barbarism,’ as if this was a self- 
evident fact, a postulate common to them and to us. Yet 
Russia had never done England or Germany any harm; its 
‘ hordes’ had never descended upon Germany or upon us, though 
we had in the Crimean War, without any decent excuse and in 
the sole interest of the Antichrist of Stamboul, descended upon 
Russia; it was indeed these same Muscovite hordes which 
had saved Germany from utter destruction at the hands of 
Napoleon ; had in fact emancipated her and made possible the 
formation of the German Empire. 

Russia is one of the youngest brethren of the Christian family 
—almost as young «3s Prussia, which has had not nineteen but 
only six centuries of Christianity ; for she was held back by the 
Tatar domination (just when we were establishing our freedom 
upon the basis of Magna Carta), and she was until modern times 
isolated from the West of Europe. Consequently she has had 
to cram an enormous amount of progress into the last century, 
and in certain ways is still a backward nation. It may with some 
truth be said that in Russia the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were all telescoped into the nineteenth ; and 
consequently things were done then by the Russian Government 
which we used to do in the Tudor period. Russia had much lee- 
way to make up; and moreover Russia is a country of extremes 
—externally of great distances and isolated satrapies, of extremes 
of heat and cold, which strongly affect the national character ; 
and spiritually it is a country of extreme opinions, and of swift 
changes. Even when he is an unbeliever, the Russian is a 
man of intense faith ; he transfers to his politics the same fervent 
receptiveness which he used to give to his religion. He is ever 
an idealist, and his politics become a religion. He wants to 
die for them. He is a ‘whole-hogger.’ In the West an extreme 
Socialist may sometimes seem to swallow Marx or Henry George 
intact ; but, unless he is young, he has some reservations : visions 
of compromise are at the back of his mind, a touch of half- 
acknowledged scepticism, a tendency to substitute evolution for 
revolution, a sense that when Utopia comes it will be somewhat 
different from the Utopias. In Russia it is much less so: the 
revolutionary is apt to be passionately idealistic, to swallow whole 
the creed he has got from the West: he is still ‘ Orthodox,’ still 
loyal to the death, and a martyr, with that strange Russian 
instinct for suffering, and that strange mixture of sanguine 
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buoyancy and sudden despair; he puts into his theory a faith 
which would surprise his Western teachers. Hence the horror 
which reactionaries of the Pobyedondstseff stamp had both of 
Liberalism and of the West. The mildest Western ideas became 
a flaming sword in the hands of the Russian student. And this 
intensified the contrary evils of Prussian bureaucratic methods, 
which have been fastened upon Russia since the days of Peter 
the Great : they have been bad enough in Prussia ; they have been 
worse in Russia, so sweeping in her thought, so casual in her 
action. Hence the clash of ideals; hence the sins, negligences 
and ignorances both of the Bureaucracy and its opponents. 

The change of name from Petersburg to Petrograd—long 
desired by Pan-Slavists—is itself a sign that the evil of a Prussian- 
ised Russia is coming to an end ; the far greater change—also long 
desired—of the virtual headship of the Church from the Ober- 
prokuror of the Holy Synod to a revived Patriarchate of Moscow 
(or perhaps of Constantinople), will, when it comes, carry the 
process infinitely farther ; for the Teutonic device by which Peter 
made the Church politically a department of his bureaucratic 
state has enchained the clergy and injured some of the deepest 
strongholds of religion. Indeed the qualities of Slav and Teuton 
do not mix well ; Treitschke and Nietzsche are themselves results 
of the mixture, as is much of the peculiar Prussian spirit, for 
the blood of the two races is intermingled throughout the patri- 
mony of the Hohenzollerns. The German virtues as we see 
them in the Bavarian peasant, and the Russian virtues as we 
see them in the Russian peasant, are better kept distinct. As 
with blood, so with customs and ideas. Russia has drunk at 
the source of Prussian methods, and they have not suited her. 
She can never have the persistent industry or the bovine docility 
of her neighbours : the very rigours of her winter climate produce 
a capacity for doing nothing during long periods which vitiates 
the methods of bureaucratic organisation. It is indeed perfectly 
true that the first words a stranger learns in Russia are Nichevd 
and Syeichass, which, with Pozhdluista, make him realise that 
he is with a people easy-going, dilatory, and polite. None of 
us have had dealings with Russia who have not learnt to make 
allowances for men who will put off answering urgent letters 
_ for weeks or for ever, and who are perfectly charming, and 

enthusiastically active when we get to close quarters. The 
German is a great organiser, and a sober, weighty unit in the 
machinery which he devises so well. The Russian is the most 
unbusinesslike person in the_civilised world; his government is 
fitful, sometimes too cruel, often too kind, and generally too lax 
—laggard and tolerant for a generation, and then swiftly making 
a vast change that would take an Englishman centuries to effect. 
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How long were we abolishing serfdom? How much longer shall 
we be abolishing drunkenness? 

The real government of Russia has always been a govern- 
ment by intuition. The fatherland, to which the hearts of all 
Russians turn, is a family; the Russia in which every Russian 
believes is that large, patient, communal soul which not even the 
Tatar domination could quell or change, which caused her people 
to cling together by an inveterate instinct of solidarity at times 
when rulers were not to be found and nobles were false. Ruled 
by Moslems, overrun by Poles, invaded again to the heart of the 
land by Swedes, struggling desperately with Turks, trampled by 
the Grande Armée till she sacrificed her gloriously beautiful 
Moscow to be free—this enduring brotherhood has never 
weakened, but has waxed in every desperate adversity, like an 
army that can go on fighting when all its leaders are killed, 
because each man trusts and understands the other. The great 
poet Pushkin has described the spirit of his country : 


By lasting out the strokes of fate, 
In trials long they learned to feel 

Their inborn strength—as hammer’s weight 
Will splinter glass but temper steel. 


Russia is a family as no other nation is ; and the Tsar deserves 
his popular title of Little Father, because he is the head of a 
family : it is a title that certainly could not be applied to the 
Emperors who weld together twenty recalcitrant peoples in 
Germany and Austria; but it could not be applied either in the 
Russian sense to any other ruler in the world. For this reason 
is Russian patriotism so indomitable and Russian loyalty so 
intense. Under difficulties, and amid privations, which we in the 
West can hardly imagine, the nation has grown from the obscure 
principality which Vladimir made Christian in the tenth century, 
to the remote unconsidered Muscovy which Shakespeare had 
heard talk of, to the vast coherent Empire of to-day, which still 
we know so little : and the texture is still the same throughout ; 
the people cling together and understand. ‘Their quarrels are 
family quarrels, resounding and tragic; but when an outsider 
tries to thrust his hand between the bark and the tree he learns 
something about Russian unity, and about a wider unity still, the 
unity of the Slav race, which, if it makes all Russians brothers, 
makes first cousins of all the Slavonic nations. The Russian 
Government could not have avoided helping Serbia, for the 
Russian people would not have allowed the Tsar to stand aside, 
and when the people choose they rule. The Russian Govern- 
ment can defy the ‘ Intelligentsia,’ but it cannot overrule the 
people—not even to bring the Kalendar up to date. Every 
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Russian felt a responsibility for Serbia, because the Serbians are 
Slavs and are Orthodox. And even the Poles, Westernised as 
they were in the Middle Ages, and severed as they are by 
religion, have rallied to Russia. The world has rung with the 
wrongs of Russian Poland, for the Poles ‘are a brilliant and 
eloquent peopie ; but when the War broke out the Polish members 
of the Duma did not hesitate for a moment. The quarrels of the 
past had been terrible; but they were family quarrels after all. 
The Pole has hated the Russian bureaucracy, and no wonder ; 
but he hates the Prussian, man for man, with a continual vigour 
that must be seen to be realised. He remembers, too, that the 
crime of the partition of Poland was done by three Germans : 
Frederick the Great, Maria Teresa, and Katharine of Russia. 
Perhaps he remembers in justice too that before this it was Russia 
herself that had been carved by Poland, and that in the first 
partition she won back the White Russians who were her own 
people. But, if the rally of Poland is a wonderful thing, the 
rally of Russian revolutionaries is still more significant. Exiles 
come back and give themselves up to arrest, in order that they 
may be allowed to fight in the army. Advanced Liberals write 
to explain that ail their cherished ideals are bound up with the 
future of Russia and her present success. They believe in their 
political faith, and yet, and yet—they believe in Russia more, 
and something within tells them that all will be well if Russia 
triumphs. 

They are right. The future of the world lies in the accom- 
plishment of brotherhood. And the future of the world lies in 
the peasantry ; and the real, enduring Russia is the Russia, not 
of the Intelligentsia but of the peasant—that unspoilt child of 
nature and religion, simple, brave, faithful, loyal, and most mar- 
vellously strong and patient. Foreigners speak of Russian 
barbarism, and it is the peasant they have in their minds. 
Russians speak of the evils of Western corruption, and they too 
are thinking of the peasant: they see how badly Russia has 
suffered, in methods, in morals, in religion, since Peter ‘ opened a 
window to the West.’ The gains they recognise also, and the 
necessity of competence in modern sciences and arts; but they 
see in the aristocracy, in the commercial class, in the Intelli- 
gentsia, in the industrials of the towns, abundant signs that 
Western influences may rot rather than ripen the Russian 
character. The Russian peasant, they feel, so long as he remains 
on the land, preserves the national character in its strength and 
purity; he changes rapidly for the worse, they say, in the 
industrial centres, just as we are told the Irish peasant loses some 
of his beautiful unworldly qualities when he emigrates to America. 
But the peasant is Russia, overwhelmingly he is Russia; and the 
other classes are but as the clothes and ornaments on a man. 
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The peasant needs more education, like the rest of us; but if he 
can be kept free to develop on his own lines, and to lose nothing 
of his ancient virtues in the onward march, then it will be well 
with Russia, and she will contribute to the civilisation of the 
future quite as much as she borrows. The conviction of the 
ablest Russian Liberals that their country has an immense civilis- 
ing mission in Europe as well as in Asia—and that the true 
democratic ideal cannot be established without her—is based upon 
this faith in the peasant. Tolstoy personifies the idea. He 
stands before the world in peasant garb, as one who has turned his 
back upon the gilded saloons of Petersburg (it was Petersburg 
then), to live on the land, to speak the thoughts and to use the 
well of Russian undefiled which is the language of the peasantry. 
And he finds the summary of his peasant ideal in the Gospel : 
Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 

‘Russian barbarism,’ say the Germans; and their dread of it 
has plunged Europe in war. Many of our own people have said 
the same thing—I notice that even Mr. Wells has occasionally 
fallen into the habit in his most able book about the crisis ; while 
the little band of Liberals, who are telling us in a series of tracts 
how to avoid war for ever, continually press the accusation upon 
their English readers, and are thereby unwittingly sowing the 
seeds of another war ; for this is the way that wars are made—the 
dragon’s teeth are sown long before, and fear, hatred, and con- 
tempt accumulate till they can be contained no more, and the 
word goes out to kill. Now, what these denunciators all have in 
their minds when they speak of barbarism must be the Russian 
peasant; for no one in his senses could use the phrase of the. 
brilliant and cultivated educated classes : to compare the educa- 
tion of the English middle class, for instance, with that 
of Russia would be, as Mr. Maurice Baring says, ‘ merely 
silly.’ No, the Englishman who can speak no language 
but his own has at least learnt to respect the Russians 
as linguists. But the peasant? He is still largely illiterate 
—some 80 per cent. of the population in Russia, and about 
40 per cent. (a significant drop) among the Russian colonists 
of Siberia; he is different from our peasantry in appearance, 
for he looks like a real peasant and does not wear the townsmen’s 
shabby clothes; and he is poor. He is really proud of being a 
peasant. Would that we could say the same of England! And 
he has the thoughtful, retentive mind of the man who has not 
been spoilt by cheap reading. ‘I belong to the shallow Intelli- 
gentsia,’ said in all complacency one of Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
half-Westernised Russians ; and of how many in the West would 
this be true also! The Russian peasant is not shallow. He is 
full of natural poetry, his talk is shrewd and humorous, and he is 
observant and reflective as well as good-natured and sociable ; 
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lazy and slow he often is, but wonderfully clever with his hands, 
and also unalterably stubborn. Like the Irish peasant, he has a 
mind steeped in folk-lore, folk-song, and religion. Some inquir- 
ing person instituted a census as to the favourite books in certain 
Russian village libraries. No one would ever guess the favourite 
work which these uncultured peasants read to one another. It 
was a translation of Milton’s Paradise Losi! Ihave mentioned 
Tolstoy, whose estimate of the peasantry would deserve con- 
sideration even if it were not also that of most Russian writers. 
His peculiar literary excellence in the eyes of his fellow-country- 
men is that he writes in such beautiful Russian, and the language 
he habitually uses is the simple speech of the peasants. There 
are no dialects in Russia; there is nothing like the Cockney 
accent. The peasant speaks like a gentleman. 

Above all things, he is religious. We are apt, when people 
are not religious in our funny way, to call them superstitious, 
and so to dispose of them. And Russia we are apt to judge by 
her picturesque and moving acts of devotion—calling them super- 
stitious if we think that beauty is a superstition. The outward 
religion of Russia is indeed wonderful and touching: it is so 
universal, in all places and among all classes, so free from 
Western threadbare chilliness—for indeed it is Oriental in its 
freedom from self-consciousness, in its simple fervour. A 
Western cannot but be immensely struck when he sees a general 
in uniform bowing at a wayside shrine, a policeman saying his 
prayers aloud in the snow, a fat merchant in astrakhan crossing 
himself with his cigar before an ikon in a crowded railway station. 
Devotion is poured out fervently at all times and in all places. 
And this gives the whole country an aspect of immanent Chris- 
tianity, and we feel that it has a right to the title of Svyatdya 
Russ, ‘Holy Russia’—-more perhaps than we to that of 
‘Merrie England.’ If Christ were to come through the streets 
of London to-day, comforting and healing people, we know that 
all our ways would have to be suddenly transformed. In Russia 
there would be no change—I had almost said no surprise. 
Indeed, underneath the gorgeous and elaborate rites of the 
Eastern Church which impress an Englishman and puzzle him, 
Russian religion is singularly evangelical. The Russian Church 
has many faults of organisation, and a wise reform will soon be 
a matter of terrible urgency; her clergy need a higher standard 
of education—they need, I think, a full and true intercourse 
with our English clergy, for the advantage of us all; but the 
Russian Church is the Church of the people, as is no Church 
of Western Christendom (except perhaps in some parts of Ireland, 
for here again the geographical extremes of Europe meet) ; 
she belongs to the people, and the people belong to her ; and the 
common faith is Gospel Christianity—in many ways more evan- 
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gelical than anything we have in the West. We often say here 
that the Sermon on the Mount is impracticable. It is not im- 
practicable in Russia. The spirit of it comes naturally to the 
peasants, the Krestianye’*; they have learned through a long 
endurance lessons which may one day work as a leaven through- 
out Christendom. I think, if Christ came down to earth to-day, 
He would gather the peasants of Russia together, and say over 
them the Beatitudes. 

If the future of the world lies in the men of the soil, if 
it lies in the spread of brotherhood, if it lies in religion, as the 
past has lain, then Russia has great and precious treasures to 
bring to the building of the new age. She has many faults— 
there is something medieval in the sharp mixture of violent sins 
and violent virtues, of unworthy acts and ecstasies of worship; 
her peasants are not saints, though they are the stuff from 
which saints are often made—their character has been marred by 
drunkenness and its resultant crimes; her Government has been 
guilty of base blunders, of cruel and foolish policies of repression, 
her statesmen have sometimes run after wild and aggressive 
ambitions ; acts of medieval savagery are nearer in her history 
than in ours. All Europe has heard of the Tatar in the Russian 
character.. All Europe has heard of the worst in Russia—of 
the knout, of serfdom, of exile to Siberia, of pogroms, secret 
police, a persecuted Press, and military executions. Her vivid 
mixture of black and white is very unlike our Western greyness. 
But much of the black has gone already: the knout and the 
clanking of exiles’ chains, so dear to melodrama, have gone, 
and serfdom has been long abolished ; drunkenness has even now 
been swept away, and we here in our shame look with envy at 
the nation which has purged itself—with a great price has 
obtained this freedom. That is so like Russia! We pity her 
faults; and, lo, with a bound she has passed far ahead of us, 
and it is we who are still wallowing in our Occidental barbarism ! 
Now, every Russian is confident about the future because he 
knows that his nation has this wonderful vitality in reform. The 
evils which we think peculiarly Russian he attributes to foreign 
influences ; he remembers that few of her leading statesmen in 
the nineteenth century were of Russian birth, that the chief 
Foreign Minister from the time of Napoleon to the Crimean War 
could not even speak the Russian language; he thinks of his 
country as the champion of Christendom against the Turk and 
his atrocities—alas! that England opposed her in her work— 
as the protector of free Montenegro, the liberator of Greece, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, of half Armenia—and now of all 
Armenia. He knows that the secret police are a temporary body 


’ A Christian in Russian is Christidnin, a peasant Krestyanin, from Krest, the 
cross; Muzhik is a more familiar expression. ‘ 
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whose crimes are a disgrace and whose days are numbered ; the 
ordinary police are as kindly as our own. He attributes the 
persecutions in his country to the officials of the past—to a 
system that was not Russian, trying to defend itself against very 
dangerous doctrines, and driven to repression as our own Liberal 
Government was driven by the far milder excesses of the mili- 
tants here. He admits that his country is behind ours in political 
freedom ; but he is confident. The Duma for all its disabilities 
is very much alive; the electoral system is indeed deliberately 
undemocratic, but not worse than the three-class system of 
Prussia; and the freedom of the executive from parliamentary 
control is only another Prussian fault. Henceforward the in- 
fluence will be that of England and France alone, and there will 
be no Dreikaiserbund. The Duma has secured the principle, 
and practice will not follow on so slowly as it has often done 
in Russia; the peasant has the instinct of self-government, long 
traditions in the village communism of the Mir, and much 
practice in the more modern Zemstvo. Russians often speak 
of their country as the most democratic in Europe, and socially 
this is true. In social freedom, too, a Russian will insist that 
he is ahead of us—that people live their own life, that there 
is no tyranny of public opinion as with us, that the woman’s 
movement is more advanced than in England, and far more than 
in France or Germany. 

He will perhaps ask us whether it is really true that we have 
a dramatic censor who forbids the production of Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna! There is a saying that in Russia everything is 
forbidden but everything is done: an enormous list of rules 
hangs in the railway stations, but no one has ever read them. 
Russia is very tender, very lenient—too lenient in some ways. 
Many terrible things have happened in Siberia; but yet it is 
true that prisoners were generally released when they arrived 
there; and now that transportation is in principle abolished, 
Russian criminals must regret that they have to put up with the 
monotonous certitude of a convict prison—-though even the 
prisons, as Mr. Bernard Pares describes them, are pleasant places 
compared with the solitary horror of our British cells. We used 
to think of Russia as a country of torture and death; and yet 
Russia is ahead of us in having no capital punishment—except 
when martial law is proclaimed, as too often has been the case. 
The story of Dostoyévsky’s famous novel Crime and Punishment 
would be impossible in England, for the neurotic student who is 
its hero would with us have been summarily hanged for his very 
bad case of murder; as it is, he gets a few years in Siberia, is 
converted by the devotion of a woman who had been driven on 
the streets and follows him to exile, and the story ends with a 
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vista of their living happily ever after. 1t is a Christian story 
of redemption, and not a pagan story of judicial vengeance ; and 
it expresses the true Russia—as indeed does not only Dostoyévsky, 
but the great company of Russian writers in their deep and most 
Christlike compassion for the suffering; the sinful, the outcast, 
and the poor. 


It is always an impertinence to attempt the description of 
another nation, and the more so when the writer has no special 
qualifications for the work. But war-time, for all its horrors, is 
a time for making national friendships ; and we must all help in 
the great opportunity of cementing by respect and affection the 
alliance between two nations which lie so far apart and yet have 
so much in common. One cannot hope to do justice to the task ; 
and yet the ignorance of Russia among Englishmen is so great— 
far greater than their ignorance of us—that even the humblest 
must help to educate. And certain facts need emphasising. No 
Englishman has been in Russia without liking the Russians : he 
finds himself among a people eager, friendly, clever, simple, 
expansive ; he is in the East, but it is an East which has drunk 
deep of the spirit of Christ. He has*passed into a fraternity, 
where you exchange confidences with your neighbour, where you 
call the cab-driver ‘my dove’ and the porter ‘ brother ’—where 
the coachman kisses his master and mistress at Easter and says 
‘He is risen indeed ’—where for good and evil all are a family 
together, and if one member suffers all the members suffer with 
it. He sees faults too, rather naively displayed and too easily 
condoned—much corruption in some classes, as of a nation whose 
blood is less immune than ours against infection. But he is 
drawn to the heart of this people, and when he is away he longs 
to be back—- back into what an eminent Englishman described to 
me as the atmosphere of kindliness and freedom which he feels 
as he crosses the frontier—back into the busy varied life of a 
versatile people, full of character, full of vitality, a youthful 
nation gathered round old-world Byzantine churches. 

And if we English are wise, we shall be quick to appreciate 
and slow to judge, since it is difficult for us to do justice to a race 
so different from the Latin, Teuton, or Briton as is the great 
Slav family. The Germans fail utterly to understand the Slavs— 
Poles and Russians alike hate the Teuton, and are hated with a 
Central-European intensity. We English have not succeeded in 
understanding the Russian people—through the thousand leagues 
that separate us we have seen a grim, unkempt, bent figure 
wading through the snow in clanking chains. . . . When the 
War began our newspapers invented the phrase ‘the Russian 
steam-roller ’: they were so pleased with it that the public were 
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bored to death with the constant repetition. Well, recent events 
in the East have shown that it would be more exact to speak of 
the Russian corps de ballet—for surely troops never before 
have shown such agility and élan. Yet both phrases are signi- 
ficant of the Slav character, which we find it so difficult to under- 
stand. It has the strength and patience with which the steam- 
roller is gifted; it has also the verve, the quickness, the light 
fancy of the dancer. The Slavs in fact are, as London has learnt 
with some surprise, the greatest dancers of the world, and not 
at all like the Esquimaux. It is a mixture that we are not 
familiar with : the dash, and heat, and vitality are in the blood ; 
perhaps the endurance is due to the winter hardships—the 
patience to religion, and the sombre courage to the immense 
difficulties of Russia’s history—difficulties to which, as Mr. Pares 
says, she has always been only just a little more than equal. 
The small nation which is now become so great won its strength 
under the hammer of foreign oppression ; she crawled out of the 
welter of savage tribes that surrounded her by virtue of the 
Christian faith that was in her; she drew herself up and rolled 
away the oppression of the Yellow Horde of Islam, and freed 
herself from Pole and Swede by virtue of that family instinct, 
both racial and religious, which held her people together and 
preserved her integrity in the darkest hours. ‘It was,’ says 
the same high authority, whose Russia and Reform should be 
read side by side with Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace’s standard work 
on Russia and Mr. Stephen Graham’s penetrating sketches of 
Russian psychology, ‘ it was the constant, versatile, inexhaustible 
vitality of the people, always fresh in fancy, but always broken 
to patience, that made success possible. It is this varied mass of 
humour, good-hearted patience, and quaint resource which has 
given the body to Russian history.’ And he speaks of the instinct 
for order, the faith in Christianity and championship of it, and 
the life and labour of the people, as the three great principles that 
have made Russian history. 

Of the literature, the art, and the scientific work of Russia 
I have not the room to speak. It is strange that Germans 
should think her barbarous, when during the last fifty years she 
has taken the place in world-literature which Germany had held 
for fifty years before. In spite of the immense difficulties of 
her language, which make her poetry a sealed book to the West, 
her prose writers are now coming by their own—at least the 
supremacy of Turghényeff, Dostoyévsky, and Tolstoy is recog- 
nised, and the translators are ever more busy with her writers. 
Great as has been the service of Germany in quarrying out 
knowledge for the world, it is three other nations whose modern 
creative writers are now translated into all the languages of 
Europe—Britain, France, and Russia; and the Russians, be 
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it said, know our literature far better than we know theirs. In 
music Russia alone threatens the high supremacy of Germany ; 
in the other arts she is vigorous and accomplished ; in science 
she has given us Mendeléyeff and Metchnikoff. She has the 
powers of a great and civilising people. 

And Russia is immense: the Slavs, so long oppressed that 
they gave to Medieval Europe the word for slavery, have come 
by their own, and a vast future is unrolled before them. From 
the Adriatic to the Sea of Japan, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Aegean and the deserts of Central Asia, the Slav race extends— 
under the shadow of the Orthodox Church; and after this War 
none will be again under Teutonic or under Turkish domination. 
The Slav race is the most prolific in the world: already the 
hundred and seventy millions of the Russian Empire form a 
nation larger than Great Britain and France, Italy and Spain, 
the Netherlands and Scandinavia put together; this population 
increases by three millions every year—three quarters of the 
population of Scotland; within the next generation, now that 
strong measures are being taken to deal with her terrible infant 
mortality, she can hardly be less than two hundred and fifty 
millions; within the century her numbers will probably be 
doubled. We can hardly imagine what this will mean to the 
world, and what it will mean to Christendom, if Russia avoids 
a religious débdcle and the Eastern Church attains a vastness 
of unity unparalleled in the history of the Christian faith. The 
Russian Empire, with material resources in Siberia, in Central 
Asia, and in the old country, comparable to those of America, 
with a complete equipment of education, with the old indomitable 
spirit still at her heart, and her internal agonies long past— 
what a prospect is spread before her children of to-day! Can 
we wonder at their confidence? 

This great nation is now our ally. The old blind jealousies 
are gone; our people are beginning to understand one another, 
our Churches are making friends; our Empires, when the War 
is over, will be rounded off, and we shall not be tempted to 
aggression, but shall have before us the task of civilisation and 
consolidation, and our common work in Asia. The two races are 
very different but strangely complementary, and in Russia the 
value of English influences is realised; her nascent constitu- 
tionalism looks to ours as its mother and its model, her people 
admire our characteristics and read our literature, her most care- 
fully trained children are put into English hands and taught our 
language and our ways. We have something in our spirit that 
Russia needs. And she has something that will be good for us. 


Percy DEARMER. 
G2 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CHANCES OF PEACE AND THE 
PROBLEM OF POLAND 


A CENTURY ago, at the Congress of Vienna, the question of Poland 
proved extremely difficult to solve. It produced dangerous fric- 
tion among the assembled Powers, and threatened to lead to 
the break-up of the Congress. The position became so threaten- 
ing that, on the 3rd of January 1815, Austria, Great Britain, 
and France felt compelled to conclude a secret separate alliance 
directed against Prussia and Russia, the allies of Austria and 
Great Britain in the war against Napoleon. Precautionary troop 
movements began, and war among the Allies might have broken 
out had not, shortly afterwards, Napoleon quitted Elba and landed 
in France. Fear of the great Corsican re-united the Powers. 
Because of the great and conflicting interests involved, the 
question of Poland may prove of similar importance and diffi- 
culty at the Congress which will conclude the present War. 
Hence, it seems desirable to consider it carefully and in good 
time. It is true that the study of the Polish problem does not 
seem to be very urgent at the present moment. In view of 
the slow progress of the Allies in the east and west, it appears 
that the War will be long drawn out. Still, it is quite possible 
that it will come to an early and sudden end. Austria-Hungary 
is visibly tiring of the hopeless struggle into which she was 
plunged by Germany, and which hitherto has brought her nothing 
but loss, disgrace, and disaster. After all, the W=r is bound to 
end earlier or later in an Austro-German defeat, and if it should 
be fought to the bitter end Austria-Hungary will obviously suffer 
far more severely than will Germany. A protracted war, which 
would lead merely to the lasting impoverishment of Germany, 
would bring about the economic annihilation of impecunious 
Austria. Besides, while a complete defeat would cause to Ger- 
many only the loss of territories in the east, west and north 
which are largely inhabited by disaffected Poles, Frenchmen and 
Danes, and would not very greatly reduce the purely German 
population of Germany, it would prebably result in the dissolu- 
tion of the Dual Monarchy which lacks a homogeneous popula- 
tion, and it might lead to Austria’s disappearance as a great State. 
If complete disaster should overwhelm the Empire of Francis 
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Joseph, Hungary wouid undoubtedly make herself independent. 
The Dual Monarchy would become a heap of wreckage, and in 
the end the German parts of Austria would probably become a 
German province, Vienna a provincial Prussian town, the proud 
Hapsburgs subordinate German princelings. If, on the other 
hand, Austria-Hungary should make quickly a separate peace 
with her opponents, she would presumably lose only the Polish 
parts of Galicia to the new kingdom of Poland, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Serbia; and she might receive most satisfactory 
compensation for these losses by the acquisition of the German 
parts of Silesia and by the adherence of the largely Roman 
Catholic South German States, which have far more in common 
with Austria than with Protestant Prussia. As a result of the 
War, Austria-Hungary might be greatly strengthened at Ger- 
many’s cost, provided the Monarchy makes peace without delay. 
In any case, only by an early peace can the bulk of the lands 
of the Hapsburgs be preserved for the ruling house, and can 
national bankruptcy be avoided. There is an excellent and most 
valuable precedent for such action on Austria’s part. Bismarck 
laid down the essence of statesmanship in the maxim ‘ Salus 
Publica Suprema Lex,’ and defined in his memoirs the binding 
power of treaties of alliance by the phrase ‘ Ultra posse nemo 
obligatur.’ Referring particularly to the Austro-German 
Alliance, he wrote that ‘ no nation is obliged to sacrifice its exist- 
ence on the altar of treaty fidelity.’ Before long the Dual 
Monarchy may take advantage of Bismarck’s teaching. After 
all, it cannot be expected that she should go beyond her strength, 
and that she should ruin herself for the sake of Germany, 
especially as she cannot thereby save that country from inevitable 
defeat. Austria-Hungary should feel particularly strongly im- 
pelled to ask for peace without delay, as her recent and most 
disastrous defeat in Serbia has exasperated the people and 
threatens to lead to risings and revolts not only in the Slavonic 
parts of tlhe Monarchy but also in Hungary. Civil War may 
be said to be in sight. 

The Dual Monarchy is threatened besides by the dubious 
and expectant attitude of Italy and Roumania. If Austria- 
Hungary should hesitate much longer to make peace, Italy and 
Roumania may find a sufficient pretext for war and may join 
the Entente Powers. Italy naturally desires to acquire the valu- 
able Italian portions of Austria-Hungary on her borders, and 
Roumania the very extensive Roumanian parts of the Dual 
Monarchy adjoining that kingdom. To both Powers it would 
be disastrous if Austria-Hungary should make peace before they 
had staked out their claims by militarily occupying the terri- 
tories which they covet. Both States may therefore be expected 
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to abandon their neutrality and to invade Austria-Hungary with- 
out delay as soon as they hear that that country seriously con- 
templates entering upon peace negotiations; it follows that if 
Austria-Hungary wishes to withdraw from the stricken field she 
must open negotiations with the utmost secrecy and conclude 
them with the utmost speed. It is clear that if Italy and 
Roumania should be given the much desired opportunity of join- 
ing the Entente Powers, the Dual Monarchy would lose not only 
Polish Galicia and Serbian Bosnia and Herzegovina, but Rou- 
manian Transylvania and the Banat, with about 5,000,000 in- 
habitants, and the largely Italian Trentino, Istria, and Dalmatia, 
with at least 1,000,000 people, as well. These vast losses would 
probably lead to the total dismemberment of the State, for the 
remaining subject nationalities would also demand their freedom. 
Self-preservation is the first law and the first duty of individuals 
and of States. It is therefore conceivable, and is indeed only 
logical, that Austria-Hungary will conclude overnight a separate 
peace. If she should take that wise and necessary step, isolated 
Germany would either have to give up the unequal struggle 
or fight on single-handed. In the latter case, her defeat would 
no doubt be rapid. It seems, therefore, quite possible that the end 
of the War may be as sudden as was its beginning. Hence, the 
consideration of the Polish Question seems not only useful but 
urgent. 

Henry Wheaton, the distinguished American diplomat and 
jurist, wrote in his classical History of the Law of Nations: 
‘The partition of Poland was the most flagrant violation of natural 
justice and International Law which has occurred since Europe 
first emerged from barbarism.’ In Koch’s celebrated Tableau des 
Révolutions de l'Europe, written by a diplomat for the use of 
diplomats, and published in 1825, when the partition of Poland 
was still fresh in men’s minds, we read : 


The partition of Poland must be considered the forerunner of the total 
revolution of the whole political system of Europe which had been 
established three centuries before. Hitherto numerous alliances had been 
formed and many wars had been undertaken with a view to preserving 
weak States against the ambitions of strong ones. Now three Great 
Powers combined to plunder a State which had given them no offence. 
Thus the barriers which had hitherto separated right from arbitrary 
might were destroyed. No weak State was any longer secure. The 
European balance of power became the laughing-stock of the new school, 
and serious men began to consider the European equilibrium a chimera. 
Although the Courts of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna were most 
strongly to blame, those of London and Paris were not free from guilt 
by allowing without protest the spoliation of Poland to take place. 


The Polish problem is not only a very great and extremely 
interesting problem, but it is unique of its kind. It can be 
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understood only by those who are acquainted with the history 
of Poland and of its partitions. Many Englishmen are un- 
acquainted with that history. Most believe that Russia has been 
the worst enemy of the Poles, that she caused the partitions, 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary were merely her accomplices, 
and that Great Britain has never taken a serious interest in 
Polish affairs. Polish history, as usually taught, is a tissue of 
misconceptions and of falsehoods. In the following pages it 
will be shown that not Russia, but Prussia, was chiefly responsible 
for the partitions of Poland and for the subsequent oppression 
of the Poles, that Russia and Austria were, in their Polish policy, 
merely Prussia’s tools and dupes, and that England, well 
informed by able and conscientious diplomats, has with truly 
marvellous insight and consistency unceasingly recommended the 
adoption of that liberal and enlightened policy towards Poland 
which seems likely to prevail at last. History has wonderfully 
vindicated the wisdom and the far-sightedness of British states- 
men in their treatment of Polish affairs from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present day. A brief résumé of the 
largely secret or unknown inner history of Poland and of its 
partitions is particularly interesting, because it throws a most 
powerful light on the true character and the inner workings of 
Prusso-German, Russian and Austrian diplomacy from the time 
of Frederick the Great, of the Empress Catharine the Second, 
and of the Empress Maria Theresa to that of Bismarck, Biilow, 
and Bethmann-Hollweg. I would add that much of the material 
given in the following pages has never been printed, and has 
been taken from the original documents. 

Frederick the Great wrote in his Exposé du Gouvernement 
Prussien, his Political Testament, which was addressed to his 
successor : 

One of the first political principles is to endeavour to become an ally 
of that one of one’s neighbours who may become most dangerous to one’s 
State. For that reason we Prussians have an alliance with Russia, and 
thus we have our back free of danger as long as the alliance lasts. 


He wrote in his Histoire de Mon Temps : 

Of all neighbours of Prussia the Russian Empire is the most dangerous, 
both by its power and its geographical position, and those who will rule 
Prussia after me should cultivate the friendship of those barbarians because 
they are able to ruin Prussia altogether through the immense number of 
their mounted troops. Besides, one cannot repay them for the damage 
which they may do to us because of the poverty of that part of Russia 
which is nearest to Prussia, and through which one has to pass in order to 
get into the Ukraine. 


These two passages summarise and explain Prussia’s policy 
towards Russia during the last century and a half, and furnish a 
key to her subtle and devious Polish policy. 
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During the Seven Years’ War Russia had given to Prussia 
the hardest blows. Guided by the considerations given above, 
Frederick the Great was most anxious to make peace and to 
conclude an alliance with Russia. He stated in his Memoirs on 
the Events following the Peace of Hubertusberg of 1763, 
referring, like Julius Caesar, to himself in the third person : 


England’s faithlessness (during the Seven Years War) had broken the 
bonds between Prussia and that country. The Anglo-Prussian alliance, 
which had been founded upon mutual interests, was followed by the most 
lively hostility and the most serious anger between the two States. King 
Frederick stood alone on the field of battle. No one was left to attack 
him, but at the same time no one was ready to take his part. That 
position of isolation was tolerable as long as it was only temporary, but 
it could not be allowed to continue. Soon a change took place. Towards 
the end of the year negotiations were begun with Russia with a view to 
concluding a defensive alliance with that country... . 


The King of Prussia desired to obtain influence over Russia. . . . 

The power of the Russians is very great. Prussia still suffers from 
the blows which she had received from them during the Seven Years War. 
It was obviously not in the interest of the. Prussian King to contribute 
to the growth of so terrible and so dangerous a Power. Therefore two ways 
were open: Prussia had either to set bounds to Russia’s conquests by 
force, or she had to endeavour to take skilful advantage of Russia’s desire 
for expansion. The latter policy was the wiser one, and the King neglected 
nothing in order to carry it into effect. 


The desired opportunity of concluding -an alliance with 
Russia arose owing to the death of the Empress Elizabeth, his 
great opponent, which took place on the 5th of January 1762. 
Her successor, the foolish and imbecile Peter the Third, became 
a tool in Frederick’s hands. He made peace with Prussia on the 
5th of May 1762, and five weeks later, on the 8th of June, he 
concluded. with Frederick a treaty of alliance to which the 
following secret articles were appended : 


Articles Secrets: 

. . « Comme l’intérét de §.M.I. de toutes les Russies et de §.M. le 
roi de Prusse exige qu’on porte un soin attentif 4 ce que la république 
de Pologne soit maintenue dans son droit de libre élection, et qu’il ne soit 
permis ni concédé & personne d’en faire un royaume héréditaire, ou bien 
méme de s’ériger en prince souverain, LL.MM. l’Empereur de toutes les 
Russies et le roi de Prusse se sont promis mutuellement et se sont engagées 
de la miniére la plus solennelle, & ce que, dans tous les cas et dans toutes 
les circonstances, si quelqu’un et qui que ce soit voulait entreprendre de 
dépouiller la république de Pologne de son droit de libre élection, ou d’en 
faire un royaume héréditaire, ou de s’ériger soi-méme en souverain, 
LL.MM. de Russie et de Prusse ne le permettront pas; mais qu’au 
contraire elles écarteront, repousseront et mettront & néant de toutes 
maniéres et par tous les moyens, des projets si injustes et si dangereux aux 
puissance voisines, en se concertant mutuellement, en réunissant leurs 
forces et méme en ayant recours aux armes, si les circonstances l’exigeaient. 
De plus, les deux puissances s’uniront pour faire tomber le choix sur un 
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Piast, aprés la mort du roi actuel Auguste II, et elles se concerteront sur 
le choix du candidat le plus convenable. 


Articles Séparés : 


. . + S.M.I. de Russie et S.M. le roi de Prusse, voyant avec beaucoup 
de chagrin la dure oppression dans laquelle vivent, depuis bien des années, 
leurs coreligionnaires de Pologne et de Lithuanie, se sont réunies et alliées 
pour protéger de leur mieux tous les habitants de la Pologne et du grand- 
duché de Lithuanie, qui professent les religions grecque, réformée et 
luthérienne, et qui y sont connus sous le nom de dissidents, et veulent faire 
tous leurs efforts pour obtenir du roi et de la république de Pologne, par 
des représentations fortes et amicales, que ces mémes dissidents soient 
réintégrés dans leurs priviléges, libertés, droits et prérogatives qui leur 
avaient été accordés et concédés par le passé. 


Exactly a month later, during the night from the 8th to the 
9th of July, Czar Peter was deposed and his wife, Catharine the 
Second, was elevated to the throne. On the 17th of July Peter 
the Third was assassinated. 

By the Secret Articles quoted, Russia and Prussia pledged 
themselves to maintain with their whole united strength the 
right of free election in Poland, to prevent the establishment of 
a hereditary Polish kingship, to cause the election of a ‘ Piast’ 
suitable to Russia and Prussia in case of the death of the ruling 
King, Augustus the Second. By the Separate Article given above, 
Russia and Prussia further agreed to protect with all their power 
the Poles belonging to the Russian Orthodox and to the Lutheran 
religion who at the time did not enjoy full citizen rights in that 
Roman Catholic State. 

Many years before that treaty of alliance was concluded, 
when Russia was disunited, weak and overrun by Eastern 
hordes, Poland was a powerful State. It had conquered large 
portions of Russia, including the towns of Moscow and Kieff. 
Hence, many Russians saw in Poland their hereditary enemy 
and endeavoured, not unnaturally, to keep that country weak and 
disunited. Poland was a republic presided over by an elected 
king. All the power was in the hands of a numerous and mostly 
impecunious nobility. The State was weak because of two 
peculiar institutions—an elected king, who might be either a 
Pole or a stranger, and the Liberum Veto. In consequence of 
the latter the resolutions of the Polish Diet had to be unanimous. 
The Veto of a single man could prevent the passage of any 
measure and cripple the Government. The Liberum Veto, 
possessed by the numerous aristocracy, and the election of 2 
king, whose power was jealously circumscribed by the ruling 
nobility, made anarchy and disorder permanent in Poland, and 
weakened that country to the utmost. While patriotic Poles 
desired to establish the strength and security of the State by 
reforming their Government, by abolishing the Liberum Veto, 
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replacing it by majority rule, and by making Kingship hereditary, 
their enemies wished to perpetuate Polish anarchy in order to 
take advantage of it. In the Treaty of Constantinople, con- 
cluded between Turkey and Russia in 1700, during the reign of 
Peter the Great, we find already an attempt on Russia’s part to 
perpetuate disorder and anarchy in Poland by ‘ guaranteeing’ 
the preservation of the vicious Polish constitution. In Article 
Twelve of that Treaty we read : 


Le czar déclare de la maniére la plus formelle qu’il ne s’appropriera 
rien du territoire de la Pologne, et qu’il ne se mélera point du gouverne- 
ment de cette République. Et comme il importe aux deux empires 
d’empécher que la souveraineté et la succession héréditaire ne soient point 
attachées & la couronne de Pologne, ils s’unissent & ]’effet de maintenir les 
droits, priviléges et constitutions de cet Etat. Et au cas que quelque 
puissance qui que ce soit envoyat des troupes en Pologne, ou qu’elle cherchat 
& y introduire la souveraineté et la succession héréditaire, il sera non seule- 
ment permis & chacune des puissances contractantes de prendre telles 
mesures que son propre intérét lui dictera, mais les deux Etats empécheront, 
par toutes les voies possibles, que la couronne de Pologne n’acquiére la 
souveraineté et la succession héréditaire; que les droits et constitutions de 
la République ne soient point violés; et qu’aucun démembrement de son 
territoire ne puisse avoir lieu. 


Following the policy which Peter the Great had initiated with 
some reason against Poland, Russia and Prussia agreed by the 
Secret Articles quoted not only to keep Poland weak and dis- 
tracted by preserving the constitutional disorder of that country, 
and preventing all reform, but they further agreed to use all their 
influence with a view to having elected a king suitable to them- 
selves. Besides, they had agreed to create the most serious 
difficulties to the Republic by protecting the non-Roman Catholic 
Poles. In her secret instructions, sent on the 6th of November 
1763 to Count Keyserling and Prince Repnin, her Ambassadors 
in Warsaw, Catharine the Second, acting in conjunction with 
Frederick the Great, gave orders that the g2ntle Count 
Poniatowski, her former favourite and lover, should be elected. 
She placed large funds at the disposal of her Ambassadors for 
the purpose of bribery, and gave directions that, if the Poles 
should oppose Poniatowski’s election, Russian troops, acting in 
conjunction with Prussian soldiers, should treat all opponents to 
the Russo-Prussian candidate as rebels and enemies. We read in 
that most interesting secret document : 


. . -Il est indispensable que nous portions sur le tréne de Pologne un 
Piast & notre convenance, utile & nos intéréts réels, en un mot un homme 
qui ne doive son élévation qu’& nous seuls. Nous trouvons dans la personne 
du comte Poniatowski, panetier de Lithuanie, toutes les conditions néces- 
saires & notre convenance, et en conséquence nous avons résolu de 1|’élever 


au tréne de Pologne. .. . 
. . - Que si quelqu’un osait s’opposer a cette élection, troubler l’ordre 
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public de la république, former des confédérations contre un monarque 
légitimement élu; alors, sans aucune déclaration préalable, nous ordon- 
nerons & nos troupes d’envahir en méme temps sur tous les points le 
territoire polonais, de regarder nos adversaires comme rebelles, perturba- 
teurs, et de détruire par le fer et par le feu leurs biens et leurs propriétés. 
Dans ce cas, nous nous concerterons avec le roi de Prusse, et vous, de 
votre cété, vous vous entendrez avec son ministre résident & Varsovie. 


Soon it was whispered that Russia and Prussia had agreed 
to partition Poland. These rumours were indignantly and most 
emphatically denied by Frederick the Great and Catharine the 
Second. Frederick the Great made on the 24th of January 
1764 the following public declaration through his Ambassador in 
Warsaw : 


. . » Les faux bruits qui se sont répandus dans le royaume, et que les 
ennemis de la tranquillité publique ne cessent de divulguer, que les 
cours de Prusse et de Russie voulaient profiter des circonstances présentes 
pour démembrer la Pologne ou la Lithuanie, et que le concert de ces 
deux cours tendait uniquement a y faire des acquisitions aux dépens de la 
république; ces bruits, qui sont aussi dénués de vraisemblartte que de 
fondement, ont porté le soussigné & les contredire, non-seulement de bouche, 
mais aussi par une note préalable remise au prince primat. . . . 

. Sa Majesté le roi de Prusse ne travaille et ne travaillera con- 
stamment qu’a maintenir les Etats de la république en leur entier. 
S.M. Vimpératrice de Russie ayant le méme en vue, ce n’est que dans 
un pareil but que le roi s’est concerté avec elle. 


The statement of the Prussian Ambassador was followed by 
a letter from Frederick the Great himself to the Prince Primate 
of Poland on the 24th of July, in which the King, in sonorous 
Latin phrases, stated that he was most anxious ‘ ut libertates et 
possessiones reipublicae, sartae omnino et intactae maneant. 
Haec est sincera et constans animi nostri sententia.’ Catharine 
the Second, with similar unequivocal directness, publicly 
declared : 

. . . Si jamais l’esprit de mensonge a pu inventer une fausseté complete, 
c’est lorsqu’on a audacieusement répandu que, dans le dessein que nous 
avons de favoriser l’élection d’un Piast, nous n’avions pour but que de 
nous faciliter les moyens d’envahir, par son secours ou son concours, quelque 
morceau du territoire de la couronne de Pologne ou du grand-duché de 
Lithuanie, pour le démembrer du royaume et le mettre sous notre domina- 
tion par usurpation. Ce bruit, si peu fondé et inventé aussi mal & propos, 
tombe de lui-méme comme dénué de toute sorte de vraisemblance. 


The British diplomats hesitated to accept these solemn 
declarations. Mr. Thomas Wroughton, the British Ambassador 
to Poland, reported on the 15th of June 1763 from Dresden 
to his Government, enclosing the Empress’s Declaration of the 
Qnd of May 1763: 


The enclosed declaration of the Empress of Russia appears to me to 
be very vague; the idea here is that there is certainly an understanding 
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between the King of Prussia and that Sovereign to divide the major part 
of the Polish Dominions between them. I cannot by any means adopt 
this sentiment, conceiving it to be inconsistent with the interest of either 
of them. The manner in which that unfortunate country is treated on 
both sides shows that they are as much absolute masters of it as possible, 
and that without awakening the jealousy of their neighbours. Russia is 
inattackable on that side at present, which she would not be if she appro- 
priated to herself that barrier. I can easily imagine Polish Prussia and 
the town of Dantzig to be tempting objects to the King of Prussia, but 
would even Russia, on whatever amicable footing she may be, permit him 
to make so formidable an acquisition on that side and so dangerous for 
the Baltick Navigation when in the hands of so great a Prince? 


By bribery and persuasion, and by ruthless intimidation, 
supported by the threatening presence of a large body of Russian 
troops brought into the Polish capital, the Russian and Prussian 
Ambassadors secured in 1764 the election of Count Poniatowski 
to the Polish throne. He reigned in the name Stanislaus 
Augustus. Soon after his election the Empress Catharine, sup- 
ported by Frederick the Great, demanded that the dissenters 
of Poland should be given equal rights with the Roman Catholics, 
and these demands were backed by force. 

In his Memoirs Frederick the Great described this as follows : 


Towards the end of 1765 the Polish Diet came again together. The 
Empress of Russia had declared herself Protectress of the Dissenters, 
part of whom belonged to the Greek religion. She demanded that 
they should be permitted to exercise their religioén freely and to obtain 
official positions on a footing of equality with the other Poles. This 
demand was the cause of all the disturbances and wars which soon broke 
out. The Prussian Ambassador handed to the Polish Diet a memoir 
demonstrating that his Master, the King of Prussia, could not view with 
indifference the abolition of the Liberum Veto, the introduction of new 
taxation, and the increase of the Polish Army, and the Polish Republic 
acted in accordance with Prussia’s representations. 


The Dissenters were hostile to the ruling Poles. In view of 
the existence of the Liberum Veto, by means of which a single 
dissentient could bring the machinery of Parliament and 
Government to a standstill, the demands made by Russia and 
Prussia could be fulfilled only if the Liberum Veto was replaced 
by majority rule. However, acting in accordance with their 
secret treaty, Russia and Prussia opposed that most necessary 
reform. ‘The demands made by Russia and Prussia on behalf 
of Dissenters were particularly unwarrantable if we remember 
that even now Poles cannot obtain ‘ official positions on a footing 
of equality’ either in Prussia or in Russia. However, notwith- 
standing the unreasonableness of the request, the new King, who 
possessed far more patriotism than Frederick the Great and 
Catharine the Second had believed, promised to fulfil their de- 
mands if he was given sufficient time. Sir G. Macartney, the 
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British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, reported on the 28th of 
November (7th December) 1766 : 


The King of Poland five months ago declared to Mr. Panin by his 
Minister that if Russia would act moderately he would undertake in this 
Diet to obtain for the dissidents the free exercise of their religion, and 
in the next he would endeavour, nay promise, to render them not only 
capable of Juridicatory Starosties, but of being elected to the Nunciature. 
Unfortunately this proposal did not content the Court of Petersburg. She 
[the Empress} thought it possible to obtain everything she demanded, and 
did not comprehend the difficulty, the impossibility, of persuading a Great 
Assembly [the most august part of which consists of Ecclesiasticks] to 
grant all at once without hesitation free participation of their privileges 
to a set of men whom they have been taught to look upon as equally 
their spiritual and temporal enemies. The King of Prussia by his minister 
here endeavours by all methods, per fas et nefas, to irritate this Court 
against the Poles, and as an indiscreet zeal for religion has never been 
reckoned among that Monarch’s weaknesses, his motives are shrewdly 
suspected to be much deeper than they are avowed to be. 


Driven to despair by the threats of armed interference, made 
by the Russian and Prussian Ambassadors, King Stanislaus 
Augustus appealed on the 5th of October 1766 to Catharine the 
Second in a most touching private letter, which, alluding to their 
former intimacy and love, ended as follows : 


Lorsque vous m’avez recommandé au choix de cette nation, vous n’avez 
assurément pas voulu que je devinsse l’objet de ses malédictions; vous ne 
comptiez certainement pas non plus élever dans ma personne un but aux 
traits de vos armes. Je vous conjure de voir cependant que si tout ce que 
le prince Repnin m’a annoncé se vérifie, il n’y a pas de milieu pour moi: 
il faut que je m’expose & vos coups, ou que je trahisse ma nation et mon 
devoir. Vous ne m’auriez pas voulu roi, si j’étais capable du dernier. 
La Foudre est entre vos mains, mais la lancerez-vous sur la téte innocente 
de celui qui vous est depuis si longtemps le plus tendrement et le plus 
sinctrement attaché? Madame, De Votre Majesté Impériale le bon frére, 
ami et voisin, Stanistas-AUGUSTE, roi. 


The King pleaded in vain. Catharine the Second and 
Frederick the Great were freethinkers. Their championship of 
the rights of the Dissenters was merely a pretext for crippling 
Poland completely and for interfering in that country with a 
view to partitioning it. Mr. Thomas Wroughton, the British 
Ambassador in Poland, sent on the 29th of October 1766 a 
despatch to his Government, in which we read : 


I had another long conversation with the King, who represented to me 
in the most touching colours the situation of his affairs and the manner 
in which he thinks himself and the nation treated. He saw himself, he 
said, upon the brink of the most serious danger; that he was determined 
to suffer all rather than betray his country, or act like a dishonest man; 
that Her Imperial Majesty had never pretended to more than procuring 
the Protestants the full exercise of their religion, and that he had laboured 
for many months past on that plan; that this sudden and violent resolu- 
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tion of the Empress to put them on a level with his other subjects con- 
vinced him that religion was only a pretext, and that she and the King of 
Prussia, repenting of having placed a man on the throne that worked for 
the elevation of his country, were taking measures to overset what they 
themselves had done; that he awaited the event with the utmost tran- 
quillity, conscious of having ever acted on the principles of Justice and 
Patriotism. 


The British Ambassador in Berlin, Sir Andrew Mitchell, con- 
firmed in his despatches the views of his colleagues in Petersburg 
and Warsaw as to the ultimate aims of Russia and Prussia in 
Poland. He wrote, for instance, on the 22nd of November 
1766 : 


Neither the Empress of Russia nor the King of Prussia would wish 
to see such an alteration in the constitution of Poland as could not fail 
to render the Republick more independent, more powerful, and of more 
weight and importance than it has hitherto been in Europe. 


Before the first partition of Poland the Province of East 
Prussia was separated from the rest of the Kingdom of Prussia 
by Polish territory. The present Province of West Prussia, with 
Thorn, Dantzig and the mighty River Vistula, formed then part 
of Poland. Frederick strove to acquire that province, and with 
this object in view he had advocated the partition of Poland 
with Russia. However, an event occurred which seriously 
affected the King’s plans. In 1768 war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey. It was long drawn out and, to Frederick’s 
dismay, Russia proved victorious. The King strongly desired 
the existence of a powerful Turkey friendly to Prussia, which, in 
case of need, might afford valuable support to Prussia by attacking 
Russia in the flank or Austria in the rear. The King wrote in 
his Memoirs : 


It was in no way in Prussia’s interest to see the Ottoman Power alto- 
gether destroyed. In case of need excellent use could be made of it for 
causing a diversion either in Hungary or in Russia in the eve1t that Prussia 
was at war either with Austria or with the Muscovite Power. 


Germany’s traditional philo-Turkish policy was originated 
not by Bismarck and William the Second, but by Frederick the 
Great. 

During a long time Frederick strove to bring about a war 
between Russia and Austria by telling the Austrians that if Russia 
should conquer large portions of Turkey she would become too 
powerful, and would become dangerous to Austria herself, that 
Austria should not tolerate the Russians crossing the Danube. 
As his attempts at involving these two States in war proved 
unsuccessful, he resolved to divert Russia’s attention from the 
Balkan Peninsula to Poland, and for greater security he wished 
to make use of Austria as a tool and a partner in bis designs, 
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As Maria Theresa, the Austrian Empress, refused to take a hand 
in the partition of Poland, he began to work upon her son 
and successor. Joseph the Second, born in 1741, was at the time 
young, enthusiastic, inexperienced, hasty, vain, and he thirsted 
for glory. He envied Frederick’s successes. Playing upon his 
vanity and upon that of Prince Kaunitz, the leading Austrian 
statesman, Frederick the Great obtained their support for parti- 
tioning Poland. After a long but fruitless resistance against 
her son and her principal adviser, Maria Theresa signed, it is 
said with tears in her eyes, on the 4th of March 1772, the 
Partition Treaty. However, in signing it, she expressed her 
dissent and disapproval in the following prophetic phrase : 


Placet, puisque tant et de savants personnages veulent qu’il en soit 
ainsi; mais, longtemps aprés ma mort, on verra ce qui résulte d’avoir 
ainsi foulé aux pieds tout ce que jusqu’a présent on a toujours tenu pour 
juste et pour sacré. 


To preserve the appearance of legitimacy the partitioning 
Powers wished to receive the consent of the Polish Diet to their 
act of spoliation. Frederick the Great describes how that con- 
sent was obtained. After mentioning that each of the parti- 
tioning Powers sent an army to Poland to overawe the people, 
and that Warsaw was occupied by troops, he wrote in his 
Memoirs : 


At first the Poles were obstinate and rejected all proposals. The 
representatives did not come to Warsaw. Having grown tired of the long 
delay, the Court of Vienna proposed to appoint a day for the opening 
of the Diet, threatening that in case of the non-appearance of the delegates, 
the three Powers would partition not merely part but the whole of the 
country. If, on the other hand, the cession of the outlying districts 
was effected by voluntary agreement, the foreign troops would be with- 
drawn from Poland. That declaration overcame all difficulties. The 
Treaty of Cession was signed with Prussia on the 18th of September, and 
Poland was guaranteed the integrity of her remaining provinces. . . The 
Poles, who are the most easy-going and most foolish nation in Europe, 
thought at first that they could safely consent because they would be able 
to destroy the work of the three Powers within a short time. They argued 
thus in the hope that Russia might be defeated by Turkey. 


At the first partition Prussia, Austria, and Russia were, 
according to their treaty concluded with Poland, to take certain 
vast but clearly defined territories from that unhappy State. 
However, by fraud and violence they greatly exceeded the stipu- 
lated limits. Frederick the Great tells us with his habitual 
cynical candour : 


The Poles complained loudly that the Austrians and Prussians increased 
their shares without limit. There was some reason for these complaints. 
The Austrians used a very wrong map of Poland on which the names of 
the rivers Sbruze and Podhorze had been exchanged, and making use of 
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this pretext enlarged their portion very greatly beyond the limits agreed 
upon by the Treaty of Partition. The basis of the Treaty had been that 
the shares of the three Powers should be equal. As the Austrians had 
increased their share, King Frederick considered himself justified in doing 
likewise, and included in Prussia the districts of the old and the new Netze. 


Careful study of the Memoirs and of the diplomatic and 
private correspondence of the time shows convincingly that 
Frederick the Great was the moving spirit, and that he was 
responsible for the first partition of Poland, that Russia and 
Austria were merely his tools and his dupes. He has told us 
in his Memoirs that he sent the original plan of partition to 
Petersburg, attributing it to the fertile brain of a visionary 
statesman Count Lynar. The late Lord Salisbury wrote in his 
valuable essay ‘ Poland,’ published in the Quarterly Review in 
1863, in which, by the_by, he treated the claims of the Poles 
with little justice : 


By a bold inversion of the real degrees of guilt the chief blame is laid 
on Russia. Prussia is looked upon as a pitiful and subordinate accom- 
plice, while Austria is almost absolved as an unwilling accessory. . . . 

To Frederick the Great of Prussia belongs the credit of having initiated 
the scheme which was actually carried into execution. It is now admitted, 
even by German historians, that the first partition was proposed to 
Catharine by Prince Henry of Prussia on behalf of his brother Frederick, 
and with the full acquiescence of Joseph, Emperor of Germany. Frederick 
had never been troubled with scruples upon the subject of territorial 
acquisition, and he was not likely to commence them in the case of Poland. 
Spoliation was the hereditary tradition of his race. The whole history 
of the kingdom over which he ruled was a history of lawless annexation. 
It was formed of territory filched from other races and other Powers, and 
from no Power so liberally as from Poland. 


The fact that Frederick the Great was responsible for the 
first partition of Poland is acknowledged not only by leading 
German historians, but even by the German school-books. As 
an excuse, if is usually stated that necessity compelled Frederick 
to propose that step because the anarchy prevailing in Poland 
made impossible its continued existence as an independent State. 
However, German writers never mention that the Poles them- 
selves earnestly wished to reform the State, and that Frederick 
not only opposed that reform but greatly increased disorder by 
putting his own nominee on the Polish throne, by causing civil 
war to break out in the country, by raising the Polish Dissenters 
against the Government, by occupying Poland in conjunction 
with Russia, by interfering with its elections and Government, 
and by bribing and overawing its Legislature by armed force. 

The second partition of Poland in 1793 is perhaps even more 
disgraceful to Prussia than was the first, because it involved 
that country and her King in an act of incredible treachery. 
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Frederick the Great died in 1786. His successor, Frederick 
William the Second, was a worthless individual, and he brought 
about the second partition by means which his uncle would have 
disdained. Mr. M. S. F. Schéll, a German diplomat of standing, 
described in Koch’s classical Tableau des Révolutions de 
l'Europe, which is still much used by students of history, and 
especially by diplomats, the infamous way in which Prussia 
betrayed Poland at the time of the second partition in the 
following words : 


While in France, during the Revolution, the nation was seized by a 
sudden rage and abolished all institutions and all law and order, giving 
itself up to excesses which one would have thought to be impossible, 
another nation in the North of Europe, which was plunged in anarchy and 
oppressed by its neighbours, made a noble effort to establish good order 
and to throw off its foreign yoke, 

The Poles had persuaded themselves that they might be able to change 
their vicious constitution and to give renewed strength to the Government 
of the Polish Republic during a time when Russia was occupied with wars 
against Sweden and Turkey. An Extraordinary Diet was convoked at 
Warsaw, and in order to abolish the inconvenience of the liberum veto, 
which required unanimity of votes, it adopted the form of a Confederation. 
The Empress, Catherine the Second of Russia, approached the Polish Diet 
and endeavoured to conclude with it an alliance against the Turks. Her 
plan was spoiled by the King of Prussia, who, in consequence of arrange- 
ments made with England, did all in his power to rouse the Poles against 
the Russians. He encouraged them by offering them his alliance to under- 
take the reformation of their Government which Prussia had recently 
guaranteed. A Committee of the Polish Diet was instructed to draw up 
a plan of a constitution designed to regenerate the Republic. 

The resolution taken by the Diet was likely to displease the Empress 
of Russia, who considered that step as a formal breach of the Treaty 
between Russia and Poland concluded in 1775. As the Poles could foresee 
that the changes which they desired to effect were likely to involve them 
in differences with the Empress of Russia, they ought before all to have 
thought of preparing their defence. However, instead of improving their 
finances and strengthening their army, the Diet lost much in discussing 
the projected new constitution. Prussia’s protection, of which they had 
officially been assured, made the Poles too confident. The alliance which 
the King of Prussia actually concluded with the Republic on the 27th of 
March 1790 gave them a feeling of absolute security. King Stanislaus 
Augustus hesitated a long time as to the attitude which he should adopt. 
At last he joined that party of the Diet which desired to draw Poland out 
of the humiliating position in which she had fallen. The new constitution 
was proclaimed on the 3rd of May 1791. 

Although that constitution was not perfect, it was in accordance with 
Poland’s conditions. It corrected the vices of her ancient laws, and 
although it was truly Republican in spirit, it avoided the exaggerated 
ideas to which the French Revolution had given rise. The throne was 
made hereditary. The absurd liberum veto was abolished. The Diet was 
declared permanent and the legislative body was divided into two chambers. 
The lower one was to discuss laws. The upper one, the Senate, presided 
over by the King, was to sanction them and to exercise the veto. The 
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executive power was entrusted to the King and a Council of Supervision 
composed of seven responsible Ministers. . 

The exertions made by the Poles for ensuring their independence 
aroused Russia’s anger. As soon as the Empress of Russia had concluded 
peace with Turkey, she induced her supporters in Poland to form a separate 
confederation which aimed at revoking the innovations which the Diet 
of Warsaw had introduced. It strove to bring the old Polish constitution 
once more into force. That confederation was concluded on the 14th of 
May 1792, at Targowice, and the Counts Felix Potocki, Rzewuski and 
Branicki were its leaders. 

The Empress of Russia sent an army into Poland in support of the 
new Confederation, and made war against those Poles who were in favour 
of the new constitution. Only then did the Poles seriously think of 
vigorous counter measures. The Diet decreed that the Polish Army should 
be placed on a war footing, and a loan of 33,000,000 florins was 
arranged for. However, when the Prussian Ambassador was asked to state 
what assistance the King, his master, would give in accordance with his 
pledges contained in the Treaty of Alliance of 1790—according to Articles 3 
and 4 he was to furnish the Republic with 18,000 men, and in case of 
need with 30,000 men—he gave an evasive answer which threw the patriotic 
party into despair. The refusal of the Polish Diet to sanction a com- 
mercial proposal by which Poland would have abandoned the towns of 
Danzig and Thorn to Prussia had angered that monarch against the Poles, 
and the Empress of Russia did not find it difficult to obtain the Prussian 
King’s consent to another partition of the country. The aversion which 
the sovereigns felt against everything which resembled the French Revolu- 
tion, with which, however, the events in Poland, where King and nation 
acted in harmony, had nothing in common except appearances, strongly 
influenced the Berlin Court and caused it to break the engagements which 
it had contracted with the Republic. The Poles understood the danger 
of their position. Their enthusiasm cooled, and the whole Diet was seized 
with a feeling of consternation. Having to rely on their own strength, 
and being torn by dissensions, the Poles were unable to face their Russian 
opponents with success. The patriotic party was unfortunate in the 
campaign of 1792. After several victories the Russians advanced upon 
Warsaw and King Stanislaus, who was easily discouraged, joined the 
Confederation of Targowice, denounced the Constitution of the 3rd of May, 
and subscribed on the 25th of August 1792 to all the conditions which the 
Empress of Russia prescribed. An armistice was declared, and in conse- 
quence of its stipulations the Polish Army was reduced. In virtue of the 
Convention of Petersburg of the 23rd of January 1793, concluded between 
Prussia and Russia, the Prussian troops entered Poland and spread 
throughout the country, following Russia’s example. Proclamations of 
the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg were published, by which these 
States took possession of those districts of the country which their troops 
had occupied. The adoption by Poland of the principles of 1789 and 
the propagation of the democratic principles of the French by the Poles 
were given as reasons for the second partition of Poland. .. . 

The partitioning Powers renounced once more all rights and claims 
to the territories of the Republic, and bound themselves to recognise, and 
even to guarantee, if desired, the Constitution which the Polish Diet 
would draw up with the free consent of the Polish nation. 


Notwithstanding the reiterated promises of respecting the 
integrity of the much-reduced country, the third partition took 
place in 1795. 
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From the very beginning Prussia, Austria, and Russia treated 
Poland as a corpus vile, and cut it: up -tike‘a‘eaxé,- without any 
regard to the claims, the rights, and the protests of the Poles 
themselves. Although history only mentions three partitions, 
there were in reality seven. There were those of 1772, 1793, 
and 1795, already referred to; and these were followed by a 
redistribution of the Polish territories in 1807, 1809, and 1815. In 
none of these were the inhabitants consulted or even considered. 
The Congress of Vienna established the independence of Cracow, 
but Austria-Hungary, asserting that she considered herself 
‘threatened’ by the existence of that tiny State, seized it in 
1846. 

While Prussia, Austria, and Russia, considering that might 
was right, had divided Poland amongst themselves, regardless 
of the passionate protests of the inhabitants, England had re- 
mained a spectator, but not a passive one, of the tragedy. She 
viewed the action of the Allies with strong disapproval, but 
although she gave frank expression to her sentiments, she did 
not actively interfere. After all, no English interests were 
involved in the partition. It was not her business to intervene. 
Besides, she could not successfully have opposed single-handed 
the joint action of the three powerful partner States, especially 
as France, under the weak Louis the Fifteenth, held aloof. 
However, English statesmen refused to consider as valid the 
five partitions which took place before and during the Napoleonic 
era. 

The Treaty of Chaumont of 1814 created the Concert of 
Europe. At the Congress of Vienna of 1815 the frontiers of 
Europe were fixed by general consent. As Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia refused to recreate an independent Poland, England’s 
opposition would have broken up the Concert, and might have 
led to further wars. Unable to prevent the injustice done to 
Poland by her opposition, and anxious to maintain the unity 
of the Powers and the peace of the world, England consented 
at last to consider the partition of Poland as a fait accompli, 
and formally recognised it, especially as the Treaty of Vienna 
assured the Poles of just and fair treatment under representa- 
tive institutions. Article 1 of the Treaty of Vienna stated 
expressly : 

Les Polonais, sujets respectifs de la Russie, de l’Autriche et de la 
Prusse, obtiendront une représentation et des institutions nationales réglées 
d’aprés le mode d’existence politique que chacun des gouvernements aux- 
quels ils appartiennent jugera utile et convenable de leur accorder. 


By signing the Treaty of Vienna, England recognised not 
explicitly, but merely implicitly, the partition of Poland, and 
she did so unwillingly and under protest. Lord Castlereagh 
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stated in a Circular Note addressed to Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, thai it had slways been England’s desire that an inde- 
pendent Poland, possessing a dynasty of its own, should be 
established, which, separating Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
should act as a buffer State between them; that, failing its 
creation, the Poles should be reconciled to being dominated by 
foreigners, by just and liberal treatment which alone would 
make them satisfied. His Note, which is most remarkable for 
its far-sightedness, wisdom, force, and restraint, was worded as 
follows : 


The Undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and. Plenipotentiary to the Congress of Vienna, in 
desiring the present Note concerning the affairs of Poland may be entered 
on the Protocol, has no intention to revive controversy or to impede the 
progress of the arrangements now in contemplation. His only object is 
to avail himself of this occasion of temperately recording, by the express 
orders of. his Court, the sentiments of the British Government upon a 
European question of the utmost magnitude and influence. 

The Undersigned has had occasion in the course of the discussions at 
Vienna, for reasons that need not now be gone into, repeatedly and earnestly 
to oppose himself, on the part of his Court, to the erection of a Polish 
Kingdom in union with and making a part of the Imperial Crown of 
Russia. 

The desire of his Court’ to see an independent Power, more or less 
considerable in extent, established in Poland under a distinct Dynasty, 
and as an intermediate State between the three great Monarchies, has 
uniformly been avowed, and if the Undersigned has not been directed to 
press such a measure, it has only arisen from a disinclination to excite, 
under all the apparent obstacles to such an arrangement, expectations 
which might prove an unavailing source of discontent among the Poles. 

The Emperor of Russia continuing, as it is declared, still to adhere to 
his purpose of erecting that part of the Duchy of Warsaw which is to fall 
under His Imperial Majesty’s dominion, together with his other Polish 
provinces, either in whole or in part, into a Kingdom under the Russian 
sceptre; and their Austrian and Prussian Majesties, the Sovereigns most 
immediately interested, having ceased to oppose themselves to such an 
arrangement—the Undersigned adhering, nevertheless, to all his former 
representations on this subject has only sincerely to hope that none of 
those evils may result from this measure to the tranquillity of the North, 
and to the general equilibrium of Europe, which it has been his painful 
duty to anticipate. But in order to obviate as far as possible such conse- 
quences, it is of essential importance to establish the public tranquillity 
throughout the territories which formerly constituted the Kingdom of 
Poland, upon some solid and liberal basis of common interest, by applying 
to all, however various may be their political institutions, a congenial and 
conciliatory system of administration. 

Experience has proved that it is not by counteracting all their habits 
and usages as a people that either the happiness of the Poles, or the peace 
of that important portion of Europe, can be preserved. A fruitless attempt, 
too long persevered in, by institutions foreign to their manner and senti- 
ments to make them forget their existence, and even language, as a people, 
has been sufficiently tried and failed. It has only tended to excite a senti- 
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ment of discontent and self-degradation, and can never operate otherwise 
than to provoke commotion and to awaken them to a recollection of past 
misfortunes. 

The Undersigned, for these reasons, and in cordial concurrence with 
the general sentiments which he has had the satisfaction to observe the 
respective Cabinets entertained on this subject, ardently desires that the 
illustrious Monarchs to whom the destinies of the Polish nation are confided, 
may be induced, before they depart from Vienna, to take an engagement 
with each other to treat as Poles, under whatever form of political institu- 
tion they may think fit to govern them, the portions of that nation that 
may be placed under their respective sovereignties. The knowledge of such 
a determination will best tend to conciliate the general sentiment to their 
rule, and to do honour to the several Sovereigns in the eyes of their Polish 
subjects. This course will consequently afford the surest prospect of their 
living peaceably and contentedly under their respective Governments. . . . 


This despatch was sent on the 12th of January 1815, exactly 
a century ago. The warnings were not heeded and the past 
century has been filled with sorrow for the Poles and with risings 
and revolutions, as Lord Castlereagh clearly foretold. 

In their reply, the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian repre- 
sentatives promised to act in accordance with England’s views. 
However, soon after the overthrow of Napoleon, reaction set 
in. The promises made to the peoples at the Congress of Vienna, 
and the claims of the nationalities, were disregarded. Repre- 
sentative government was either not established, or, where 
established, was destroyed. Under the guidance of Prince 
Metternich, the evil genius of Austria, an era of petty tyranny 
and of persecution began. An example will show how the Poles 
were treated. On the 15th of May 1815 King Frederick William 
the Third of Prussia, on taking possession of the Polish terri- 
tories which fell to him under the Treaty of Vienna, addressed 
the following proclamation to the inhabitants : 


Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Poland! In again taking possession 
of the district of the former dukedom of Warsaw, which originally belonged 
to Prussia, I wish to define your position. You also have a Fatherland, 
and you receive proof of my appreciation for your attachment to me. You 
will be incorporated in the Prussian Monarchy, but you need not abandon 
your nationality. You will take part in the constitution which I intend 
granting to my faithful subjects, and you will receive a provincial con- 
stitution similar to that which the other provinces of my State will receive. 
Your religion shall be respected, and the clergy will receive an income 
suitable to its position. Your personal rights and property will be protected 
by the laws which will be made with your collaboration. The Polish 
language shall be used side by side with the German language in all public 
transactions and affairs, and every one of you shall be able to obtain official 
positions, honours, and dignities according to his ability. 


In 1813, at the beginning of the War of Liberation against 
Napoleon, Frederick William the Third had solemnly promised 
a constitution to the Prussian people. At that moment he needed 
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their help. That promise, which was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, was renewed in the document given above and in 
many others, but it was not kept, although the King lived till 
1840. He and his successors treated the Poles with absolute 
faithlessness. Not a single one of the promises made to them 
in the Proclamation quoted was observed. During a century 
Prussia has disregarded her pledges of fair and equal treatment. 
Instead, the Poles were persecuted and oppressed in Prussia, and 
their persecution in Austria, and especially in Russia, was largely, 
if not chiefly, due to Prussia’s instigation. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great, and in accordance 
with his advice given in the beginning of this article, Prussian 
statesmen, distrusting and fearing Russia, aimed at maintaining 
the most intimate relations with that country, for Russia’s 
support was most valuable, but her hostility was dangerous. 
Fearing and distrusting Russia, they strove to keep that country 
weak. Animated by fear and distrust, they aimed at possessing 
themselves of a powerful weapon which could be used against 
the Northern Power in case of need. These three purposes of 
Prussian statesmanship could best be served by inducing Russia 
to pursue in her Polish districts a policy which exasperated 
the Poles, which created disaffection on her most vulnerable 
frontier. Russia was an autocracy, and the Poles, remembering 
their ancient Republic, have always been democratically inclined. 
An autocrat is naturally afraid of revolution and conspiracy. 
Taking advantage of these feelings, Prussia succeeded during 
more than a century in influencing and guiding Russia’s policy 
to her advantage. She unceasingly pointed out to the Czar 
that the three States which brought about the partition of Poland 
were equally interested in combating democracy and revolution. 
The Poles were depicted to the Russians as born revolutionaries 
and anarchists. Russia had good reason to fear a Polish rising 
on her western, her most vulnerable, frontier, on which dwell 
nearly 12,000,000 Poles. The Poles are exceedingly warlike, 
and Russia has in the past found it extremely difficult to sup- 
press their risings. Besides, an invader could always hope to 
raise the Poles against the Czar by promising them liberty, as 
was done by Napoleon the First in 1812. Prussian statesmen 
never tired of pointing out to the Czar that the danger of a 
Polish revolution could be overcome only by severe repressive 
measures taken jointly with Prussia. Thus Prussia and Russia 
were to remain partners, being jointly interested in the persecu- 
tion of Poland. Poland’s unhappiness was to be the cement of 
the two States. For the same reason for which Frederick the 
Great desired to preserve disorder in Poland, his successors 
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desired to see chronic dissatisfaction prevail in Russia’s Western 
Provinces. 

Prussia contemplated with fear the possibility of Poland 
receiving her independence. It is clear that the re-creation of an 
independent Poland within the limits of 1772 would affect Russia 
only slightly, but would damage Prussia very severely. The 
Prussian Poles dwell in dense masses in Southern Silesia, one 
of the wealthiest coal and industrial centres of Germany, and 
in the provinces of Posen and Western Prussia. If the province 
of Posen should once more become Polish, the distance which 
separates Berlin from the eastern frontier of Germany would 
be reduced to about one half. The capital would be in danger. 
If the province of West Prussia should once more become Polish, 
Prussia’s position in the province of East Prussia would be 
jeopardised, for Polish territory would once more separate it 
from the rest of the Monarchy. Russia, on the other hand, 
with her boundless territories, could easily bear the loss of her 
Polish provinces, especially as her capitals lie far from the 
frontier. Prince Bilow stated, not without cause, in the Prus- 
sian Diet on the 19th of January 1903: ‘The Polish question 
is, as it has ever been, one of the most important, nay, the most 
important, question of Prussia’s policy.’ 

In modern Russia there have always been absolutist and 
liberal-minded Czars and a reactionary and a progressive party. 
Those who depict Russia as a land of pure and undiluted 
absolutism, and her Czars as a race of cruel and unenlightened 
despots, are not acquainted with Russian history. While the 
reactionary party in Russia favoured the policy of oppressing the 
nationalities, the liberal-minded were in favour of a wisely 
limited constitutionalism. They desired to give representative 
institutions to the people and some suitable form of self-govern- 
ment to the Poles. In 1859 Bismarck became the Prussian 
Ambassador in Petrograd. At that time Russia was recovering 
from the effects of the Crimean War, and many of the most 
enlightened Russians had become convinced that her defeat was 
largely due to her backwardness, that her backwardness was 
caused by her unprogressive institutions, that a more liberal 
policy in the widest sense of the word was needed. The Czar 
himself and his principal adviser, Prince Gortchakoff, were in 
favour of Liberalism and of Constitutionalism. Both desired to 
give greater freedom to the Poles. However, Bismarck, follow- 
ing the policy of Frederick the Great, resolutely opposed their 
policy in Prussia’s interest. Owing to his persuasiveness and 
personal magnetism, that great statesman obtained the ascendant 
over the Czar and induced him to pursue a reactionary policy 
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towards the Poles. Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador in 
Paris, reported to Earl Russell on the 26th of March 1868 : 


I have had a curious conversation with the Prussian Ambassador, and 
not altogether without importance, as showing that the Prussian Govern- 
ment has, if possible, greater repugnance to the restoration of Polish 
independence than the Cabinet of St. Petersburg itself. Adverting to the 
well-known desire of the Emperor to accomplish this event, Count Goltz 
said that it was a question of life and death to Prussia. . . . In the course 
of this conversation Count Goltz said that M. de Bismarck, while Prussian 
Minister at St. Petersburg, had strenuously and successfully opposed the 
few concessions made to Poland by the present Emperor. 


In his Memoirs Prince Bismarck candidly described his anti- 
Polish policy in Russia as follows : 


In the higher circles of Russian society the influences which made for 
Poland were connected with the now outspoken demand for a constitution. 
It was felt as a degradation that a cultivated people like the Russians 
should be denied institutions which existed in all European nations, and 
should have no voice in the management of their own affairs. The division 
of opinion on the Polish question penetrated the highest military circles. 
Those Russians who demanded a constitution for themselves pleaded at 
times in excuse for the Poles that they were not governable by Russians, 
and that as they grew more civilised they became entitled to a share in 
the administration of their country. This view was also represented by 
Prince Gortchakoff. 

The conflict of opinion was very lively in St. Petersburg when I left that 
capital in April 1862, and it so continued throughout my first year of 
office. I took charge of the Foreign Office under the impression that the 
insurrection which had broken out on January Ist, 1863, brought up the 
question not only of the interests of our Eastern provinces, but also that 
wider one, whether the Russian Cabinet were dominated by Polish or anti- 
Polish proclivities, by an effort after Russo-Polish fraternisation in the 
anti-German Panslavist interest or by one for mutual reliance between 
Russia and Prussia. 

For the German future of Prussia the attitude of Russia was a question 
of great importance. A philo-Polish Russian policy was calculated to vivify 
that Russo-French sympathy against which Prussia’s effort had been directed 
since the peace of Paris, and indeed on occasion earlier, und an alliance 
(friendly to Poland) between Russia and France, such as was in the air 
before the Revolution of July, would have placed the Prussia of that day 
in a difficult position. It was our interest to oppose the party in the 
Russian Cabinet which had Polish proclivities, even when they were the 
proclivities of Alexander IT. 

That Russia herself afforded no security against fraternisation with 
Poland I was able to gather from confidential intercourse with Gortchakoff 
and the Czar himself. Czar Alexander was at that time not indisposed to 
withdraw from part of Poland, the left bank of the Vistula at any rate— 
so he told me in so many words—while he made unemphatic exception of 
Warsaw, which would always be desirable as a garrison town, and belonged 
strategically to the Vistula fortress triangle. Poland, he said, was for 
Russia a source of unrest and dangerous European complications ; its Russi- 
fication was forbidden by the difference of religion and the insufficient 
capacity for administration among Russian officials. 

. . . Our geographical] position and the intermixture of both nationali- 
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ties in the Eastern provinces, including Silesia, compel us to retard, as 
far as possible, the opening of the Polish question, and even in 1863 made 
it appear advisable to do our best not to facilitate, but to obviate, the 
opening of this question by Russia. It was assumed that liberal concessions, 
if granted to the Poles, could not be withheld from the Russians; Russian 
constitutionalists were therefore philo-Polish. 


Russia’s history has often been most unfavourably affected, 
and the clearly expressed will of the Czar himself been totally 
deflected, by the incompetence of a single powerful individual. 
The Czar Alexander was a kindly, liberal-minded, and broad- 
minded man, and he was, as we have learned from the testimony 
of Bismarck and Lord Cowley, very favourable to the Poles and 
to their aspirations. He intended to give the Poles a full 
measure of self-government, and he entrusted an eminent Pole, 
Count Wielopolski, an old revolutionary of 1830, with that diffi- 
cult task. Wielopolski, though probably well meaning, was 
tactless, rash, and inclined to violence. Some of his measures 
had caused dissatisfaction among the Poles and had led to riots. 
Wielopolski resolved to rid himself of his opponents, who were 
chiefly young hot-headed enthusiasts, by enrolling them in the 
army, and sending them for a long number of years to Siberia 
and the Caucasus. By his orders numerous young men, belong- 
ing to good families, were to be arrested in their beds by soldiers 
during the night of the 1st of January 1863. In the words of 
Lord Napier, the British Ambassador in Petrograd, ‘the opposi- 
tion was to be kidnapped.’ That foolish and arbitrary step led to 
a widespread revolt and a prolonged but hopeless struggle between 
Polish guerillas and Russian soldiers. ~ Bismarck, who had 
unceasingly recommended a policy of reaction while he was in 
Petrograd, made the best use of his opportunity, and he did so 
all the more readily as Prince Gortchakoff was a friend not only 
of Poland but also of France. Foreseeing a struggle between 
Prussia and France, Bismarck desired to obtain Russia’s good- 
will, to create differences between that country and France, and 
to discredit the Francophile Prince Gortchakoff with the Czar. 
Sir A. Buchanan, the British Ambassador in Berlin, informed 
Lord Russell on the 21st of March 1863 : 


Prince Hohenzollern, in speaking to me some days ago with regret of 
the foreign policy of the Prussian Government, said that one of its principal 
objects has been the overthrow of Prince Gortchakoff, whose wish to promote 
an alliance between France and Russia is, they believe, the only obstacle 
in the way of re-establishing the relations which existed between the three 
Northern Courts previously to the Crimean War. 


Bismarck exaggerated to the Czar the scope, character, and 
consequences of the Polish revolt to the utmost, and while France 
and England expressed their sympathy with the Poles, and 
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reproached Wielopolski for his blundering, Bismarck hastened to 
demonstrate his attachment to Russia and his devotion to the 
Czar by offering Prussia’s assistance in combating the revolu- 
tionists. On the 22nd of January 1863 the first sanguinary 
encounter took place. Ten days later, on the 1st of February, 
General Gustav von Alvensleben was despatched by Prussia to 
the Czar with proposals for joint action against the Poles. Sir A. 
Buchanan, the British Ambassador in Berlin, telegraphed on the 
12th of February to Earl Russell : 


Insurrection in Poland extending, and numbers of Russian troops said 
to be insufficient for its suppression. . . . Two corps of observation are 
forming on the frontier, and assistance, if required, will be afforded by 
Prussia. Bismarck says Prussia will never permit the establishment of an 
independent Kingdom of Poland. 


Two days later the British Ambassador telegraphed : 


. . . General Alvensleben, who is now in Warsaw, having arrived there 
two days ago from St. Petersburg, has concluded a military convention with 
the Russian Government, according to which the two Governments will 
reciprocally afford facilities to each other for the suppression of the insur- 
rectionary movements which have lately taken place in Poland... . 

The Prussian railways are also to be placed at the disposal of the 
Russian military authorities for the transport of troops through Prussian 
territory from one part of the Kingdom of Poland to another. The Govern- 
ment further contemplate, in case of necessity, to give military assistance 
to the Russian Government for the suppression of the insurrection in the 
kingdom; but I am told that no engagement has yet been entered into 
with respect to the nature or extent of such assistance. In the meanwhile, 
however, four corps of the Prussian Army are concentrating on the frontiers 
under the command of General Waldersee, whose headquarters are at Posen. 


To demonstrate Prussia’s zeal for Russia, one third of the 
Prussian Army was placed at Russia’s service on the Polish 
frontier, to help in suppressing the rising of a number of men 
armed chiefly with scythes and pistols. 

For reasons given in these pages, Bismarck waz alarmed by 
the possibility that the Czar might establish an independent 
Poland on Prussia’s border. Sir A. Buchanan, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, informed Earl Russell on the 14th of 
February 1868 : 


M. de Bismarck, in acquainting me a few days ago with his intention 
to take measures in concert with the Russian Government to prevent the 
extension of the insurrectionary movements which have lately taken place 
in Poland, said the question was of vital importance to Prussia, as her 
own existence would be seriously compromised by the establishment of an 
independent Kingdom of Poland. I asked whether he meant to say that if 
Russia found any difficulty in suppressing the insurrection, the Prussian 
Government intended to afford them military assistance; and he not only 
replied in the affirmative, but added that if Russia got tired of the contest 
and were disposed to withdraw from the kingdom—a course which some 
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Russians were supposed to think advantageous to her interests—the Prussian 
Government would carry on the war on their own account... . 


The Emperor William the First, who at the time was only 
King of Prussia, frankly said to the British Ambassador, according 
to his telegram on the 22nd of February 1863 : 


It was equally the duty and the interest of Prussia to do everything in 
her power to prevent the establishment of an independent Polish kingdom, 
for if the Polish nation could reconstitute themselves as an independent 
State, the existence of Prussia would be seriously menaced, as the first 
efforts of the new State would be to recover Dantzig, and if that attempt 
succeeded, the fatal consequences to Prussia were too evident to requiré him 
to point them out. 


While Prussia, for purely selfish reasons, advocated a policy 
of persecution and repression towards the Poles, which would 
only increase their resentment to the advantage of Russia’s 
enemies, Great Britain, following her traditional policy of dis- 
interested detachment and wise humanity, recommended once 
more the adoption of a liberal policy towards the Poles in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna. Earl Russell 
sent to the British Ambassador in Petrograd on the 2nd of March 
1863 the following most remarkable despatch : 


My Lorp,—Her Majesty’s Government view with the deepest concern 
the state of things now existing in the Kingdom of Poland. They see 
there, on the one side, a large mass of the population in open insurrection 
against the Government, and, on the other, a vast military force employed 
in putting that insurrection down. The natural and probable result of 
such a contest must be expected to be the success of the military forces. 
But that success, if it is to be achieved by a series of bloody conflicts, must 
be attended by a lamentable effusion of blood, by a deplorable sacrifice of 
life, by widespread desolation, and by impoverishment and ruin, which it 
would take a long course of years to repair. 

Moreover, the acts of violence and destruction on both sides, which are 
sure to accompany such a struggle, must engender mutual hatreds and 
resentments which will embitter, for generations to come, the relations 
between the Russian Government and the Polish race. Yet, however much 
Her Majesty’s Government might lament the existence of such a miserable 
state of things in a foreign country, they would not, perhaps, deem it 
expedient to give formal expression of their sentiments were it not that 
there are peculiarities in the present state of things in Poland which take 
them out of the usual and ordinary condition of such affairs. 

The Kingdom of Poland was constituted and placed in connection with 
the Russian Empire by the Treaty of 1815, to which Great Britain was a 
contracting party. The present disastrous state of things is to be traced 
to the fact that Poland is not in the condition in which the stipulations 
of that Treaty require that it should be placed. Neither is Poland in the 
condition in which it was placed by the Emperor Alexander I, by whom 
that Treaty was made. During his reign a National Diet sat at Warsaw 
and the Poles of the Kingdom of Poland enjoyed privileges fitted to secure 
their political welfare. Since 1832, however, a state of uneasiness and 
discontent has been succeeded from time to time by violent commotion and 
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a useless effusion of blood. Her Majesty’s Government are aware that the 
immediate cause of the present insurrection was the conscription lately 
enforced upon the Polish population ; but that measure itself is understood 
to have been levelled at the deeply-rooted discontent prevailing among the 
Poles in consequence of the political condition of the Kingdom of Poland. 

The proprietors of land and the middle classes in the towns bore that 
condition with impatience, and if the peasantry were not equally disaffected 
they gave little support or strength to the Russian Government. Great 
Britain, therefore, as a party to the Treaty of 1815, and as a Power deeply 
interested in the tranquillity of Europe, deems itself entitled to express its 
opinion upon the events now taking place, and is anxious to do so in the 
most friendly spirit towards Russia, and with a sincere desire to promote 
the interest of all the parties concerned. Why should not His Imperial 
Majesty, whose benevolence is generally and cheerfully acknowledged, put 
an end at once to this bloody conflict by proclaiming mercifully an immediate 
and unconditional amnesty to his revolted Polish subjects, and at the same 
time announce his intention to replace without delay his Kingdom of Poland 
in possession of the political and civil privileges which were granted to 
it by the Emperor Alexander I in execution of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of 1815? If this were done a National Diet and a National Administration 
would in all probability content the Poles and satisfy European opinion. 

You will read this despatch to Prince Gortchakoff and give him a copy 
of it. 


Earl Russell’s wise suggestions were sympathetically received 
at Petrograd, and on the 31st of March Czar Alexander published 


in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg a manifesto in which he stated 
that he did not desire to hold the Polish nation responsible for 
the rebellion, and promised to introduce a system of local self- 
government in Poland, admonishing the rebels to lay down their 
arms. Unfortunately, they did not do so. A prolonged cam- 
paign was necessary to re-establish order in Poland, and mean- 
while the Czar had been so much embittered through the agita- 
tion of the Russian reactionaries and their Prussian friends, and by 
the follies of some of the Polish leaders, that he deprived Poland 
of her constitution. Urged on by the statesmen at Berlin, 
another period of repression began. On the 23rd of February 
1868 Poland was absolutely incorporated with Russia, and the 
use of the Polish language in public places and for public pur- 
poses was prohibited. 

Ever since, Bismarck and his successors have endeavoured to 
create bad blood between Russia and her Polish citizens, being 
desirous of retaining Russia’s support at a time when she was 
drifting towards France. Solely with the object of demonstrating 
to Russia the danger of the Polish agitation Bismarck introduced 
in 1886 his Polish Settlement Bill, by which, to the exasperation 
of the Prussian Poles, vast territories were bought from Polish 
landowners and German peasants settled on them. When 
the Conservative party wished to oppose that policy in 
the Prussian Parliament as being unpractical, its leader was, 
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according to Delbriick’s testimony, urged by the Chancellor to 
vote for the Bill because its passage was necessary ‘for reasons 
of foreign policy.” 

During a century and a half Russia’s Polish policy has been 
made in Germany. During 150 years Russia has persecuted and 
outraged the Poles at Prussia’s bidding and for Prussia’s benefit. 
The confidential diplomatic evidence given in these pages makes 
that point absolutely clear. 

Until recent times Russia was a very backward nation, and, 
not unnaturally, she endeavoured to learn the arts of government 
and of civilisation from Germany, her nearest neighbour. Unfor- 
tunately, Germany did not prove a fair and unselfish friend to 
Russia. Germany aimed not so much at advancing Russia as at 
benefiting herself. German rulers and statesmen saw in the 
Russians good-natured savages to be exploited. Impecunious 
German princes and noblemen went to Russia to make a fortune, 
and poor German princesses married Russian princes. Thus 
German influence became supreme not only in the Russian Army 
and Administration, but even within the Imperial Family. 

During 150 years German influence was supreme in Russian 
society. While, during this period, Prussia, and afterwards 
Germany, unceasingly urged Russia to oppress and ill-treat her 
Poles, England consistently recommended Russia to adopt liberal 
treatment as being in Russia’s interest. 

One of the first British diplomatic despatches dealing with 
the partition of Poland is that of Mr. Thomas Wroughton, dated 
the 15th of June 1763, and given in these pages. In that 
remarkable document the forecast is made that Russia would 
scarcely consent to a partition of Poland, partly because such 
a partition would strengthen Prussia too much, partly because 
an independent Poland would form an efficient buffer State be- 
tween herself and the Western Powers. He wrote: ‘ Russia is 
inattackable on that side at present, which she would not be 
if she appropriated to herself that barrier.’ Since then Russia 
has more than once had occasion to regret that she was the direct 
neighbour of Prussia, and that she had given large Polish districts 
to that country. 

Soon after the beginning of the present War the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces, 
addressed an appeal to the Poles of Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary in which he promised them the re-creation of 
a Kingdom of Poland, comprising all Poles dwelling within 
Russia, Austria, and Germany, under Russia’s protection. The 
full text of that remarkable manifesto will be found in my article, 
‘The Ultimate Disappearance of Austria-Hungary,’ which 
appeared in the November number of this Review. The enemies 
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of Russia have sneeringly described that document as a death-bed 
repentance, and have complained that it was not issued by the 
Czar himself. Of course, the Grand Duke acted in the name 
and on behalf of the Czar. That needs no explanation. If the 
Czar was not of the Grand Duke’s mind he would have disavowed 
him. Besides, Russia’s resolve to give full liberty to the Poles 
was not born from the stress of the War. It was formed long 
ago; however, it was obviously impracticable to give full self- 
government to the Russian Poles without laying the foundation 
of a Greater Poland. Hence such a step on Russia’s part would 
have met with the most determined opposition and hostility in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and it would most probably have 
been treated as casus belli. Lord Cowley, the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, informed Earl Russell, on the 26th of March 
1863, ‘ The Russian Government could make no concessions of 
any value to the Polish Provinces which would not lay the foun- 
dation of the re-establishment of the Kingdom of Poland.’ Lord 
Napier, the British Ambassador in Petrograd, informed his 
Government on the 6th of April 1863 that ‘The restoration of 
the Polish State on the basis of nationality will assuredly not 
be effected while the strength of Russia and Germany remains 
unbroken. During the struggle, whatever may be the fate of 
Poland, the frontier of France would be pushed to the Rhine.’ 
That remarkable prophecy seems likely to come true before long. 

Formerly there was no Polish nation. The Poles consisted 
of 150,000 nobles and of many millions of ill-treated serfs. Hard 
times and misfortune have welded the Poles into a nation. The 
property-less serfs have become prosperous farmers, and the 
people of the middle and of the upper class have become earnest 
workers. Between 1900 and 1912 the deposits in the Polish 
Co-operative Societies have increased from 12,420,057l. to 
46,970,3541. In every walk of life Poles have achieved most re- 
markable successes. Although education among the Poles, espec- 
ially among those in Russia and Austria-Hungary, is still ex- 
tremely backward—there are only two Polish universities—the 
Poles have created a most wonderful literature. The Polish 
literature is the richest among the Slavonic literatures, and it 
need not fear comparison with any of the Western literatures. 
Tn music and in science also Poles have accomplished great things. 
Among the leading living writers is Sienkiewicz, among the 
greatest living musicians is Paderewski, among the leading living 
scientists is Madame Curie-Sklodowska. Formerly, the Poles 
were thriftless' and incompetent in business and agriculture. 
How wonderfully they have changed may be seen from the fact 
that in the Eastern Provinces of Germany they are rapidly oust- 
ing the Germans, although these receive most powerful support 
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from the State. Notwithstanding the enormous purchases of 
land made under the Settlement Acts, by which 35,000,000/. have 
been devoted to the purchase of Polish land for German farmers, 
the Germans have on balance since the year 1896 lost 250,000 
acres of land to the Poles in the Polish districts. 

The Poles are to a certain extent to blame for their misfor- 
tunes. In the past they have lacked self-command and a sense 
of proportion. It is noteworthy that during the revolution of 
1863 Polish leaders published in Paris maps of an independent 
Poland, which comprised large and purely Russian districts with 
towns such as Kieff, on the ground of historical right. Yet Kieff 
was the cradle of the Russian Orthodox faith. 

In Western Russia, in Eastern Prussia, and in Galicia, there 
dwell about 20,000,000 Poles. If the War should end, as it is 
likely to end, ina Russian victory, a powerful kingdom of Poland 
will arise. According to the carefully worded manifesto of the 
Grand Duke the united Poles will receive full self-government 
under the protection of Russia. They will be enabled to develop 
their nationality, but it seems scarcely likely that they will re- 
ceive entire and absolute independence. Their position will prob- 
ably resemble that of Quebec in Canada, or of Bavaria in Ger- 
many, and if the Russians and Poles act wisely they will live as 
harmoniously together as do the French-speaking ‘ habitants’ of 
Quebec, and the English-speaking men of the other provinces of 
Canada. Russia need not fear that Poland will make herself 
entirely independent, and only the most hot-headed and short- 
sighted Poles can wish for complete independence. Poland, 
having developed extremely important manufacturing industries, 
requires large free markets for their output. Her natural market 
is Russia, for Germany has industrial centres of her own. She 
can expect to have the free use of the precious Russian markets 
only as long as she forms part of that great State. At present, 
a spirit of the heartiest good will prevails between Russians and 
Poles. The old quarrels and grievances have been forgotten in 
the common struggle. The moment is most auspicious for the 
resurrection of Poland. 

While Prussia has been guilty of the partition of Poland, 
Russia is largely to blame for the repeated revolts and insurrec- 
tion of her Polish citizens. The late Lord Salisbury, who as 
a staunch Conservative could scarcely be described as an admirer 
of the Poles, and who in his essay ‘Poland,’ printed in 1863, 
treated their claims rather with contempt than with sympathy, 
wrote in its concluding pages : 

Since 1815 the misgovernment of Poland has not only been constant but 


growing. And with the misgovernment the discontent has been growing 
in at least an equal ratio. Yet they ought not to have been a difficult race 
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torule. The very abuses to which they had been for centuries exposed should 
have made the task of satisfying them easy. 


Russian statesmen might well bear in mind the recommenda- 
tions of that great statesman as to the way by which Russia 
might satisfy her Poles. Lord Salisbury wrote : 

The best that can be hoped for Poland is an improved condition under 
Russian rule. The conditions which are needed to reconcile the Poles to a 
Russian Sovereign are manifest enough and do not seem very hard to be 
observed. The Poles have not only been oppressed but insulted, and in 
their condition insult is harder to put up with than oppression. A nation 
which is under a foreign yoke is sensitive upon the subject of nationality. 
. . - If Russia would rule the Poles in peace she must defer to a sensibility 
which neither coaxing nor severity will cure. All the substance of power 
may be exercised as well through Polish administrators as through Russian. 
The union between the two countries may for practical purposes be com- 
plete, though every legal act and every kind of scholastic instruction be 
couched in the Polish language. 


It would be hazardous, and it would probably be foolish, 
to give Poland complete independence. Poland has grown into 
Russia and Russia into Poland. After all, it cannot be expected 
that Russia will abandon her principal and most promising in- 
dustrial district with two of her largest towns. In politics one 
should endeavour to achieve only the practical. The question 
therefore arises: How much self-government will Russia grant 
to Poland? Will she give her a separate legislation, taxation, 
post office, coinage, finances, army? The arrangement of these 
details may prove somewhat difficult. It is to be hoped that 
during the negotiations between Poles and Russians regarding a 
settlement the Poles will endeavour to be cool and reasonable, 
and that the Russians will be trusting and generous. Happily, 
a spirit of hearty good will is abroad in Russia, the Czar is kind- 
hearted and liberal-minded, and the reactionary party is weak. 

The greatest grievance of the Polish nation is not that it 
lives under foreign rule, but that it lives under oppression and 
that it has been parcelled out among several States. Owing 
to the partition of Poland, Poles have been taught to con- 
sider as enemies men of their own nationality living across the 
border, and now they have been compelled by their rulers to 
slaughter each other. At present more than a million Polish 
soldiers are engaged against their will in a fratricidal war. That 
terrible fact alone constitutes a most powerful claim upon all 
men’s sympathy and generosity. 

Although Russia has in times past treated the Poles far more 
harshly than has Prussia, and although the German Poles are 
far more prosperous than are the Russian, the Poles see their 
principal enemy not in Russia but in Prussia. After all, the 
Russian is their brother Slav, and they are proud of their 
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big brother. Besides, they recognise that Russia has been 
misguided by Prussia, and that Prussia was largely responsible 
for Poland’s partition and for Russia’s anti-Polish policy. 
The bitterness with which the Prussian Poles hate Prussia 
may be seen from the Polish newspapers published in 
Germany, which, during many years, have successfully advocated 
the policy of boycotting Germans and everything German, both 
in business and in society. The Dziennik Kujawski of Hohen- 
salza wrote on the 18th of January 1901: 


To-morrow the Kingdom of Prussia celebrates the second century of its 
existence. We cannot manifest our joy, because Prussia’s power has been 
erected chiefly upon the ruins of ancient Poland. Prussia’s history con- 
sists of a number of conquests made by force and in accordance with the 
old Prussian principle revived by Bismarck, ‘ Might is better than right.’ 
Prussia’s glory has been bought with much blood and tears and she owes 
her existence chiefly to Poland’s destruction. 


In the Gazeta Gdanska of the 24th of November 1906, pub- 
lished in Dantzig, we read : 


The Prussian and the Russian.—If one asks a Pole whether he would 
rather live under German or under Russian rule his reply will be ‘I 
would a hundred times rather have to do with Russians than with Germans, 
and the Prussians are the worst of Germans.’ Many Poles will scarcely 
be able to tell why they hate the Prussians. Many will find their preference 


illogical. Still it is there. From the fullness of the heart speaketh the 
mouth. After all the worst Russian is a better fellow than the very best 
German. That feeling lies in our blood. The Russian is our Slavonic 
brother, and in his heart of hearts every Pole is glad if his brother is 
prospering and when he can tell the world ‘ There you see our common 
Slavonic blood.’ The more we hate the Prussians, the more we love the 
Russians. 


The Gazeta Grudzionska, of Graudenz, wrote in March 1899 : 


Take heed, you Polish women and Polish girls! Polish women and 
Polish girls are the strongest protectors of our nationality. The Poles can 
be Germanised only when Germanism crosses our Polish doorstep, but that 
will never happen, if God so wills it, as long as Polish mothers, Polish 
wives, and Polish maids are found in our houses. They will not allow 
Poland’s enemies to enter. For a Polish woman it is a disgrace to marry 
a German or to visit German places of amusement or German festivals. 
As long as the Polish wife watches over her husband and takes care that 
he bears himself always and everywhere as a Pole, as long as she watches 
over his home and preserves it as a stronghold of Polonism, as long as 
a Polish Catholic newspaper is kept in it, and as long as the Polish mother 
teaches her children to pray to God for our beloved Poland in the Polish 
language, so long Poland’s enemies will labour in vain. 


Innumerable similar extracts might easily be given. 

When the peace conditions come up for discussion at the 
Congress which will bring the present War to an end—and 
that event may be nearer than most men think—the problem 
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of Poland will be one of the greatest difficulty and importance. 
Austria-Hungary has comparatively little interest in retaining 
her Poles. The Austrian Poles dwell in Galicia outside the great 
rampart of the Carpathian mountains, which form the natural 
frontier of the Dual Monarchy towards the north-east. The 
loss of Galicia, with its oilfields and mines, may be regrettable 
to Austria-Hungary, but it will not affect her very seriously. ‘To 
Germany, on the other hand, the loss of the Polish districts 
will be a fearful blow. The supreme importance which Germany 
attaches to the Polish problem may be seen from this, that 
Bismarck thought it the only question which could lead to an 
open breach between Germany and Austria-Hungary. According 
to Crispi’s Memoirs, Bismarck said to the Italian statesman on 
the 17th of September 1877 : 

There could be but one cause for a breach in the friendship that unites, 
Austria and Germany, and that would be a disagreement between the 
two Governments concerning Polish policy. ...If a Polish rebellion 
should break out and Austria should lend it her support, we should be 
obliged to assert ourselves. We cannot permit the re-construction of a 
Catholic kingdom so near at hand. It would be a northern France. We 
have one France to look to already, and a second would become the 
natural ally of the first, and we should find ourselves entrapped between 
two enemies. 

The resurrection of Poland would injure us in other ways as well. It 
could not come about without the loss of a part of our territory. We 
cannot possibly relinquish either Posen or Dantzig, because the German 
Empire would remain exposed on the Russian frontier, and we should 
lose an outlet on the Baltic. 


In the event of Germany’s defeat a large slice of Poland, including 
the wealthiest parts of Silesia, with gigantic coal mines, iron- 
works, etc., would be taken away from her, and if the Poles should 
recover their ancient province of West Prussia, with Dantzig, 
Prussia’s hold upon East Prussia, with Koenigsberg, would be 
threatened. The loss of her Polish districts wouid obviously 
greatly reduce Germany’s military strength and economic power. 
It may therefore be expected that Germany will move heaven 
and earth against the re-creation of the kingdom of Poland, 
and that she will strenuously endeavour to create differences 
between Russia and her Allies. The statesmen of Europe should 
therefore, in good time, firmly make up their minds as to the 
future of Poland. 

J. ELLIs BARKER. 
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PHILOMEL. 
(From the French of Paul Fort.) 


O sing, in heart of silence hiding near, 

Thou whom the roses bend their heads to hear! 
In silence down the moonlight slides her wing : 
Will no rose breathe while Philomel doth sing? 
No breath—and deeper yet the perfume grows: 
The voice of Philomel can slay a rose: 

The song of Philomel on nights serene 
Implores the gods who roam in shades unseen, 
But never calls the roses, whose perfume 
Deepens and deepens, as they wait their doom. 
Is it not silence whose great bosom heaves? 
Listen, a rose-tree drops her quiet leaves. 


Now silence flashes lightning like a storm : 
Now silence is a cloud, and cradled warm 
By risings and by fallings of the tune 

That Philomel doth sing, as shines the moon, 
—A bird’s or some immortal voice from Hell ? 


There is no breath to die with, Philomel !— 

And yet the world has changed without a breath. 
The moon lies heavy on the roses’ death, 

And every rosebush droops its leafy crown. 

A gust of roses has gone sweeping down. 

The panicked garden drives her leaves about: 
The moon is masked: it flares and flickers out. 
O shivering petals on your lawn of fear, 

Turn down to Earth and hear what you shall hear. 
A beat, a beat, a beat beneath the ground, 

And hurrying beats, and one great beat profound. 
A heart is coming close: I have heard pass 

The noise of a great Heart upon the grass. 

The petals reel. Earth opens: from beneath 

The ashen roses on their lawn of death, 

Raising her peaceful brow, the grand and pale 
Demeter listens to the nightingale. 


* The new anthology of Paul Fort’s poems, Choix de Ballades frangaises 
(Figuiére, 6 fr.), may be recommended to intending readers whom our poet’s 
prolific output might otherwise bewilder and repel. In it Paul Fort has for the 
first time properly classified his work. 
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Wuat a large contribution French literature of the last ten 
years has made to the splendid unity achieved by France in face 
of the great but long foreseen danger of war, how firmly that 
reaction to heroic ideals of discipline and religion has been led 
by men like Barrés and Maurras, is hardly realised in England 
at all, where the Press, choked with articles on unimportant and 
obscure curiosities like Strindberg? or Tagore, has no time to 
attend to the one foreign literature worth reading. Indeed, the 
only modern French writer known in England is Anatole 
France, imagined a solitary star in a waste of night ! 

It cannot be pretended that Paul Fort has been a direct 
leader of this renovating movement in France ; indeed, it would 
be vain to expect the Poet to take the didactic lead. A poet 
should teach discipline by the severity of his verse, courage by 
the strength of his line, honour by the scrupulous sincerity of 
his achievement. But that is merely to say a poet should be a 
good poet. Paul Fort gives us more than this—he gives us the 
new spirit of France, that brave commonsense that bursts out 
in gaiety and imagination, and gives the impression that though 
the world is deadly serious it is still disreputably young. 

The possibility of the creation of poetry like this may be 
said to mark a revolution in the French mentality. A few years 
ago French critics did really and honestly consider that literature 
and civilisation had reached their last stage of cynical corruption. 
But of late the whole youth of France seem to have been 
recaptured by the old ideals of the peasant, the soldier, the priest ; 
and though neither militarist nor clerical, Paul Fort yet has all 
the irrepressible hopefulness of the young generation that drives 
on the soldiers of France in charge after charge against their 
monstrous enemy. For him a few mechanical inventions or 
scientific improvements have not spoilt the sunrise ; and accepting 
the civilisation of to-day as Homer accepted that of three thousand 
years ago, he celebrates simply, but with startling novelty of 
inspiration, the scenery and actors of that once so pleasant stage— 
the France he lives in. 

The Prince of Poets is no Futurist, though Marinetti has 
bidden his followers admire him. He writes no odes on aero- 
planes or automobiles. He does not lay a particular stress on 
the mechanical side of modern life, being too fond of his con- 
temporaries to insult them by considering them less interesting 
than machines. The minor poets of the Futurist school, in their 
struggle to escape those trammels of the centuries which oppress 
all timorous minds, adopt any childish eccentricity of metre, 


? Mr. E. Gosse, who wrote a charming criticism of Paul Fort some years ago, 
has lately given a crushing opinion on Strindberg in the first number of the 
New Weekly. 
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language or subject that comes into their heads. At the same 
time they impose upon themselves a harder law than any 
Academy ever yet invented for the suppression of that free play 
which is so necessary for the expansion of genius. They are 
not allowed by their leaders to write a line, except in derision, 
about the past. Paul Fort has described the past as well as the 
present ; but when, as often, he deals with modern life, he has 
courage enough to envisage it in its proper relation to the past 
and genius enough to reveal its fascination without distorting its 
reality. He is only able to do this because he has dug down to 
the bed-rock of human nature, because he understands the good 
old basic things of life—the soil, the sun, the rain; the labour, 
sorrows and songs of the people. He can himself actually write 
Folk Songs—a unique achievement for a great literary artist— 
folk songs that seem as if they must be traditional, must have 
been composed hundreds of years ago. When one thinks of 
the evolution of French poetry during the last few generations, 
with its imposing array of schools—Romantics, Parnassians, 
Symbolists, Unanimists, and the rest—one realises what superb 
detachment is required (not to mention other and higher quali- 
ties) for a Frenchman and a Parisian to write a poem as finely 
unadorned as this : 


Si toutes les filles du monde voulaient s’donner la main tout autour de 
la mer elles pourraient faire une ronde. 

Si tous les gars du monde voulaient bien étre marins, ils f’raient avec 
leurs barques un joli pont sur l’onde. 

Alors on pourrait faire une ronde autour du monde si tous les gens 
du monde voulaient s’donner la main. 


It is natural that a poet so much haunted by the peasant 
should have sought inspiration from medieval France. Paul Fort’s 
longest work, le Roman de Louis XI, is a fantasy half in verse 
half in prose, remarkably close in feeling and in style to Rabelais. 
The hero is presented with humour and sympathy, for the King, 
who had nothing but a shrewd wit to save his impoverished 
kingdom from the menace of the bellicose, parading, pompous 
Duke of Burgundy, is a man after the author’s heart. French 
critics have quoted as a masterpiece of pathos the little scene in 
which Louis discovers that his son Joachim is dead. But the 
most memorable passage in the book is the hilarious description 
of the siege of Beauvais with its catalogue of the missiles (begin- 
ning with paving stones and ending with complete houses) which 
the besieged dropped with gorgeously noisy effects on to the 
heads of the besiegers. It must have been this passage that 
awoke in Marinetti an admiration for Paul Fort, for granted that 
realising in poetry the effect of a tremendous noise be a Futurist 
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ideal, Paul Fort has certainly beaten Marinetti on his own 
ground. The latter's Battle of Tripoli is very thin piping 
compared with the Siege of Beauvais. 

Yet neither the excellent Louis XI nor that ambitious poem 
sequence, l’Aventure Eternelle, is the real achievement of 
Paul Fort. It is by his lyrics that he will be remembered, lyrics 
s0 numerous, so brilliant, and so diverse that even briefly to 
discuss their leading characteristics is rather a bewildering task. 
However, of these characteristics, the most obvious and pervading 
one beyond any doubt is humour—humour of the great lyrical 
quality, which can remind us at times of Heine, of Cervantés, 
of Browning, and, as will be hereafter observed, most specially 
of Shakespeare—yet a humour which combines with an 
impudence almost English a lightness entirely French : 


Les Baleines 


Du temps qu’on allait encore aux baleines, si loin qu’ga faisait 
mat’lot, pleurer nos belles, y avait sur chaque route un Jésus en croix, 
y avait des marquis couverts de dentelles, y avait la Sainte-Vierge et y 
avait ie Roi! 

Du temps qu’on allait encore aux baleines, si loin qu’ga faisait mat’ lot, 
pleurer nos belles, y avait des marins qui avaient la foi, et des grands 
seigneurs qui crachaient sur elle, y avait la Sainte-Vierge et y avait 
le Roi! 

Eh bien, 4 présent, tout le monde est content, c’est pas pour dire, 
mat’lot, mais on est content! . . . y a plus de grands seigneurs ni d’ Jésus 
qui tiennent, y a Ja république et y a le président, et y a plus de baleines! 


A still more extravagant poem, called The One-Eyed Cat, 
recalls nothing written in the French language except the Poémes 
en prose of Baudelaire : 


La femme est aux varechs, l’homme est & la Guyane. Et la petite 
maison est seule tout le jour. 

Seule? Mais & travers les persiennes vertes, on voit luire dans l’ombre 
comme une goutte de mer. 

Quand le bagne est 4 l’homme, la mer est & la femme, et la petite maison 
au chat borgne tout le jour. 


Among scores of poems in this vein the reader may be speci- 
ally referred to Le Marchand de Sable, La Reine a la mer, 
Le Paysan et son dne, perhaps the most amusing of all, and to 
one unaccountably excluded from the anthology, Le petit roi du 
Nord. Similar in humorous treatment, but more subtle, are some 
of the poems on Shakespearean characters, to which Englishmen 
will turn with special interest. Hamlet begins thus : 


Hamlet, que la folie des autres importune, a fait le tour du monde 
mais dans le clair de lune il retrouve Elseneur qu’ il n’avait pas quitté. 
Hamlet a fait le tour du monde, comme il fait tout, en pensée. 
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Still more exquisitely subtle is Seigneur Fortinbras : 


Moi que l’on attendait, j’entre en disant ma phrase... Je viens 
clore le drame avec un clairon d’or—tout seul—car mon immense armée 
ne viendra pas, que voulez-vous?. Je l’ai perdue dans les décors ombreux 
de la coulisse. Enfin! Taratata! 


The genius of all this is near enough to the pathetic, and 
Paul Fort is as clever as Verlaine or de Banville in catching what 
may be called the Pierrot mood. The Dead Clown is rather an 
obvious subject charmingly treated, the Song of the little 
Valet who hanged himself is as delicately mysterious as a lyric 
by Mr. Yeats. His masterpiece of humorous pathos is the 
Complaint of the Little White Horse, who worked so bravely on 
in a country of black rain where there was never any spring : 


Il est mort sans voir le beau temps: qu’il avait done du courage! 


Paul Fort has more ambitious flights than these, but his 
humour seldom deserts him; indeed it often breaks out in un- 
expected places with a most startling effect. His Poémes Marins 
and ballads of modern Paris have plenty of laughter in their 
realism. The Poémes Marins need special attention as being 
perhaps the most powerful volume the Poet has produced. They 
are ballad poems of modern life somewhat in the tradition handed 
down from Béranger to Richepin and the singers of Montmartre. 
But Paul Fort’s sailors—sentimental, coarse, amusing, passion- 
ate—put Richepin’s tedious ‘Gueux’ out of court. They hate 
every one who is not washed clean by the sea—farmers, beggars, 
priests, soldiers, opoponaxed Parisians. And above all, says one 
of them, ‘tu me dégofites, ma garce.’ It is not gallant, but 
French mariners are a privileged race and know it. ‘Je ne suis 
pas marine, mais il n’y a que les marins’ cries a mountain lass 
in her sailor’s arms. Excellent too is the young fisherman who 
complains to his mother that he loves three girls at once, and 
they will not understand! But there are savage and bitter 
poems in the book, and the description of the drunkard who kills 
his wife is terrible enough for a Russian novel : 


Ne gueule pas comme ga, l’ciel n’est pas solide. Y tourne comme un 
fou: le bon Dieu s’est soilé. Qui, c’est ¢a, tais-toi . . . bois ton rhum 
salé. Eh bien quoi? .. . t’es morte? Tiens, tu n’as plus de rides! 

Ma petite chérie, ma petite chérie! T’es morte, moi je suis soil. 
L’bon Dieu bat la créme. Toutes les étoiles tournent. Y a des loups dans 
eau qu’ont d’l’or plein leur gueule. T’auras pas ma paye! 


A striking contrast to this realistic work is afforded by the 
poems which he has in this anthology called ‘ Hymnes ’—heroic 
odes in praise of nature. They are powerful in expression and 
grand in conception, but one of them, a poem, called Le 
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Dauphin, is so passionately inspired as to make the magnificence 
and brilliance of the other Hymnes seem almost frozen in com- 
parison. Swinburne himself has no better song on the joy of 
swimming and the enchantment of the sea. The chase of the 
dolphins as the swimmer ‘turns with the wheel of the sun’ 
among the waves, the seaweed and the flying fish, is not so much 
described as seen and heard in the sparkling splashing verses, 
while in the vision of the sea’s floor the poem assumes a note of 
grandeur—one of the rarest notes of Paul Fort’s brilliant lyre : 


Je vois! (la petite mort est entrée dans mon cour) j’ai revu tous ces 
monts soulevés de douleurs. En eux la mer contente sa destinée sauvage. 
Elle fouille la terre, elle s’accouple aux laves, ensemence leur sein de toute 
sa vigueur, et mille bouches de feu bavent des coquillages. Volcans, 
briilez la mer des feux de votre cour! Les étincelles vivent: 6 que de 
Poissons nagent! Les étincelles meurent et c’est 14 votre ouvrage: vous 
attirez les morts qui vont en vous reprendre la chaleur et la Vie. O 
cendres, cendres, cendres. Etincelles! . . . et déja, vos rochers sont cou- 
verts de coraux, de varechs, d’épais ombrages verts, de crabes fourmillants 
et de ces belles pieuvres envahissant la mer de leurs bras amoureux; les 
hippocampes noirs s’échappent de vos feux ; la bleue holothurie scintille: 
¢c’est votre ceuvre; le bas limon s’étoile & l’exemple des cieux. Qu’un jour 
tout cela meure, vous attendez les cendres. La mer, buvant la mort, 
devient phosphorescente. Vous l’aspirez. Vos feux déja, se renouvellent 
—et les oiseaux marins volent jusqu’au soleil! 


The Hymnes lead us naturally to the poems dealing with 
classical subjects, grouped in the new anthology as Hymnes 
héroiques, Eglogues, and Chants paniques. These lyrics are 
hardly the most characteristic work of the author, whose 
sympathies are medieval rather than Greek. Paul Fort sings 
of Jason, of Hercules, of Orpheus simply because he loves all 
delightful tales, not because he has a special appreciation of the 
classical world. But he is at his best when he deals with 
Morpheus, with the nymphs and fauns—with all those suggestive 
whispering little gods who have haunted Christian Europe far 
more tenaciously than the white Olympians. One of these 
pictures is unforgettable—the old faun clumsily dancing round 
the frozen lake, trying to reawaken the old magic voices which 
have abandoned the forest for ever. 

Yet, though we hold these ‘classical’ poems to be a mere 
side issue of Paul Fort’s genius, what great poems they really 
are—le Voyage de Jason, Orphée, les Néréides, with what fresh- 
ness does the poet attack the age-worn themes, with what humour 
does he charm Olympus! It is surely with these poems, more- 
over, that we should class the most beautiful lyric Paul Fort 
has ever written, the haunting Philoméle.* 


* A verse translation of Philoméle precedes this article. 
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English readers who study for themselves the Poémes Marins 
will be bound to remark the extraordinary, almost pagan inno- 
cence of their author, which seems to enable him to deal with 
any subject under the sun without prudery and without licentious- 
ness. Certainly Paul Fort never feels himself obliged, like so 
many modern English writers, to adopt a tone of fictitious manli- 
ness to palliate anything which a very timorous curate might 
find shocking. And he is no less innocent when he deals with 
the externals of religion. Coaxcomb, half poem half story, is a 
masterpiece of merry humour—blasphemous only as Benozzo 
Gozzoli blasphemes when he turns the laughing girls and boys 
of Florence into saints, angels and virgins. To the truly and 
deeply religious mind, far more dangerous than this quaint irre- 
verence is the utilising of the aesthetic beauty of Christianity to 
decorate poems that are not quite sincere, a moral fault from 
which our author is not entirely free, and in which our own 
PreRaphaelites revelled.*‘ 

To discover the real religion or philosophy of Paul Fort we 
must turn to one of his later poems, Vivre en Dieu, a work more 
interesting in thought than happy as poetry, in which he has 
made a direct, but still amusing, attempt to state and arrange his 
views on God and the world. The divine function, according 
to the poet, is to dream, for dream or imagination is a creative 
force. There is no creative dream in stone, but everything that 
is alive has a certain power of vision and is, therefore, God: 
‘Vherbe est un Dieu hiatif doué de réve ayant une fme 
visionnaire.’ Trees are gods, men are gods—but there are 
degrees. The Poet, who above other men possesses the faculty 
of creative imagination, is the greatest god on earth. All lives 
dream each other into existence; ‘no other explanation of the 
universe,’ adds the writer with his accustomed laugh. 
‘ Messieurs, levez votre chapeau.’ 

This conception of the universe is more arresting at least 
than the admired Wordsworthian pantheism, but it is neither 
particularly new nor important taken purely as philosophy. It 
possesses nevertheless both personal interest and poetical force, 
being very well adapted to provide a logical background to the 
inexhaustible gaiety and lovableness of the poet’s disposition. 
There is always something religious in Paul Fort’s attitude to 
Nature ; his whole work is bathed in spiritual sunshine, and when 


“ Yet what rings false in these thrilling lines from le Plus doux Chant? 

‘Mais oh! le chant que j’aime . . . I] me faut l’air cAlin plus nonchalant 
et triste dont Marie enchanta l’ouie au petit Christ, et que siffla si doux Joseph 
le menuisier qu’il fit naitre & ce chant le Réve de |’Enfant. 

*O les plus fréles sons! le supréme chant que répétait Jésus au ciel de 
Bethléem, et que les Syriennes, éveillant les cithares, - murmuraient—s’y 
penchant—anux ciels de leurs fontaines !’ 
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he is closest to tragedy the consolation he evokes wears the 
traditional Christian raiment : 


Do not believe in death. Here are the birds who have flown out of 
their cages, which were the dark and silent woods. Shed no more vain 
tears, Heaven is singing like your soul, is dumb no longer—and here is 
radiant Death. 

And here is luminous and tuneful Death, and here is Life. Here is 
the pearl of your soul that an angel of that calm world is threading, and 
here the radiant music of the Archangel’s song. 


A vast section of Paul Fort’s work is devoted to delightful 
poems in which the country towns and villages near Paris are 
described with incomparable charm and sentiment. The poet 
wanders from Reclose, from Velizy, from Morcerf (whose sweet 
name reminds him of fairies dancing round a sleeping Knight), 
to Nemours : , 

Pure Nemours, silver seal on France’s noblest page, or great lily of 
the isle, is not thy destiny, white town, soul of a sky like pearl, to school 
in elegance the proud world itself ? 
to la Ferté Milon, where seven distinct houses claim to be the 
birthplace of Racine, like the seven islands which disputed 
Homer, and to a hundred little towns beside—and we have their 
history, their legends, the girl at the window, the ducks in the 
pond, the ghosts in the castle, the auction in the town hall, all 
set forth in a whirl of humour or sentiment. But there is pathos 
now in the exquisite poems on Senlis, which recently, as a result 
of special and atrocious barbarity on the part of the Germans, 
has been irretrievably destroyed, Notre Dame and all. 


Senlis Matinale. 

Je sors. La ville a-t-elle disparu ce matin? Ou s’est-elle envolée? Par 
quel vent dans quelle ile? Je la retrouve, mais n’ose plus étendre les 
mains. Senlis est vaporeuse comme une mousseline. 

Moi, déchirer Senlis? Prenons garde. Ou est-elle? Toits et murs 
sont un transparent réseau de brume. Notre-Dame livre & l’air sa gorge 
de dentelle, son cou si fin, son sein léger couleur de lune, 

Ou bat V’heure irréelle, que seuls comptent les anges, tant l’écho s’en 
étouffe dans l’oreiller du ciel fait des plumes doucement étendues de leurs 
ailes, o1 Dieu repose un front qui vers Senlis se penche. 


Alas, Senlis is torn, and the tower of Notre Dame will shine 
in the morning mist no longer! 

It is for the glory of France that these poems were written— 
and such passionate patriotism is almost too personal a thing to 
be discussed by the foreign critic. One would naturally conclude 
that Paul Fort, considering the great patriotic reaction, would be 
at least as popular in France, were it on the score of this 
section of his work alone, as, say, Mr. Masefield in England. 
One could well imagine such a national, direct, simple, and 
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humorous poet holding a position in his lifetime somewhat similar 
to that which Carducci used to hold in Italy. Yet Paul Fort—- 
and this would appear to be a very curious fact of literary history 
—however much he may be the idol of the young literary circles 
who this year elected him Prince of Poets, however numerous 
and enthusiastic may be the articles on his work which appear 
from time to time in the literary reviews, is hardly more known'to 
the general public than was the classicist Moréas or, to take an 
English example, that fine poet Mr. Delamare. 

Moreover, the reason for this comparative neglect, for these 
second and third editions of work which one would expect to sell 
by the ten thousand, cannot possibly be that Paul Fort stands 
in any way apart from his time. Nationalism, regionalism, 
medievalism, the love of country and the soil have been the very 
breath of the gospel of Maurice Barrés, and of a thousand lesser 
pens, and are enormously in fashion. Again, while Paul Fort 
is perhaps hardly like Barrés a Catholic, yet he has an unshaken 
belief in the Catholic virtues and a sure insight into Catholic 
ideals. The antipathy—almost hatred—of the Parisian mind for 
humour may have something to do with the neglect of Paul Fort. 
Humour to many Frenchmen is a gross extravagance, and they 
are all a little apt to take poetry too seriously. Yet there is 
plenty of good work in Paul Fort which is not humorous, and 
one is driven to the only conclusion possible, queer as it may 
sound to English readers, that the chief reason of this compara- 
tive neglect is to be found in our poet’s metrical peculiarities 
As will have been seen by the extracts given in French, Paul 
Fort has abandoned the general practice of writing out poetry 
line by line and writes it out verse by verse instead. He also 
has a habit of letting his poetry ‘ degenerate ’ either into a prose 
with internal rhymes, similar to that Oriental prose of which the 
curious can find a horrible parody in Beaconsfield’s Alroy, or 
(as often in the longer poems) into pure prose. In addition to 
this our poet frequently disregards the rule that the final e mute 
counts as a syllable for poetic purposes. This is a licence fre- 
quently used in popular poetry and songs, but Paul Fort does 
not take the trouble to mark the suppression of the sham 
syllable in the regular way by omitting the e mute and substitut- 
ing an apostrophe. Indeed the effect if he did so would be 
very ugly and tiring. These innovations do not seem to an 
English student very terrible, and indeed about half of Paul 
Fort’s poetry could perfectly well be printed out in lines and 
be read as popular poetry, and no one would any more dream of 
cavilling at it as a breach of tradition than at Richepin’s 

Tl y avait un’ fois un pauvre gas 
Qui aimait cell’ qui n’l’aimait pas. 
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Besides it might be observed there is nothing very revolu- 
tionary in the printing of verse as prose. It might even be 
called on the contrary a return to the old tradition, for a monkish 
scribe copying Virgil would go to greater lengths than our author 
in jumbling up the lines—would in fact jumble up the very 
words. 

This is not to say, however, that Paul Fort’s practice in this 
respect is perfectly reasonable and wise. The greatest enthusiast 
for his work must admit that in the longer poems it is often 
very puzzling to know, without careful scrutiny, whether the poet 
has any rhythmical intentions or not. It is also invariably 
difficult to discover the words which are intended to rhyme. It 
is at least doubtful whether the ‘half-way house’ and quick 
transition from verse into prose, at which the author says he aims 
by his peculiar typography, would not be better served by simply 
printing verse as verse and prose as prose. The only real 
advantage about the system, as far as one can see, is that the 
reader is imperceptibly led to read the lines more rapidly, and 
that the licences taken, which include, besides those already 
mentioned, the occasional use of very vague assonance in the place 
of rhyme,° look less alarming. Certainly the innovation attracted 
attention and discussion to the poet’s early work, but unfortun- 
ately as years went on critics continued to discuss the metre in- 
stead of the poetry, and the French with their passion for order 
and tradition are still very worried about this comparatively 
trifling aspect of a great achievement—so that for many French- 
men even to-day Paul Fort is ‘ the poet who writes in prose,’ and is 
unjustly confounded with a thousand maudlin writers of amateur- 
ish prose poems. I believe that if he were to publish his shorter 
lyrics printed in the old-established way they would be received 
with immense enthusiasm not only by a literary clique but by 
the whole French nation. . 


The ranking of poets is a tedious and rather childish pastime 
which many critics at once deride and enjoy; yet there is some- 
how an undoubted pleasure in constructing a hierarchy, in 
picturing modern French poetry to oneself as being led by two 
great chiefs, Henri de Régnier and Paul Fort—two men of 
genius strikingly dissimilar to each other and only alike in tower- 
ing above all possible rivals of the present day. Unfortunately 
this is no very high compliment, for if we count Verhaeren as a 
Belgian—and even he seems to write steadily worse year by year 
—there is very little left in modern French poetry, since the 
untimely deaths of Samain and Moréas, which calls for more 


5 Assonance is frequently used by Francis Jammes and even by the classical 
Henri de Régnier. 
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than respect outside the work of these two men of genius. 
Exception must be made in favour of the delicate and charming 
spirit of Francis Jammes. 

But a more interesting and more legitimate part of the critic’s 
task is the study of affinity. In criticising this author one is apt 
to make endless comparisons with the great writers and especially 
with the great humorists of the past. But strangely enough it 
is Shakespeare himself who, more than any other writer living 
or dead, is recalled by the work of Paul Fort. In this assertion, 
of course, no comparison of value is implied ; the Tragic and the 
Sublime are not regions into which Paul Fort has entered. It 
is to the Shakespeare of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, not to 
the Shakespeare of Macbeth, that our Frenchman has affinity. 
But the affinity is very striking nevertheless; there is something 
deep in the nature of both poets that positively coincides. Is it 
perhaps their exuberance that makes them kin, their bravado air 
of looking at the world, their delight in Nature not as a pantheistic 
manifestation but as a delightful and complicated toy? Is it 
the absence of all bitterness from their godlike laughter, an 
absence of bitterness not due, as in the work of our modern 
English cartoonists, to a mawkish desire to hurt nobody’s feel- 
ings, but to an innate loftiness of soul? One cannot say exactly, 
but I think that many English readers of Paul Fort will admit 
that had Shakespeare been born a Frenchman of to-day he would 
have written, at least when in comic or lyric mood, work closely 
resembling this. One might even add that Shakespeare handles 
his classical subject in Venus and Adonis much as Paul Fort has 
handled les Néréides, and, as if to clinch our argument, what in- 
sight do the little poems—some of them already quoted—on 
Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear, show into even the tragic Shakespeare. 
Few French poets ought to be so profoundly appreciated by 
English readers. 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 
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THE ‘DEVIL-DIPLOMATISTS’ OF PRUSSIA: 


AS SEEN IN THE HOTHAM PAPERS 


In a recent speech Mr. Lloyd George referred to the ‘ press- 
gang of Frederick the Great of Prussia,’ by means of which 
he asserted that monarch was wont to procure men of abnormal 
stature for his army. The idiosyncrasy specified, however, 
belonged to the father of Frederick the Great, Frederick William 
the First, second King of Prussia, an ancestor of the present 
German Emperor, and a Sovereign whose career in the light of 
the events of to-day it is of singular interest to review. This 
interest is moreover greatly enhanced owing to the fact that in 
the possession of Lord Hotham, by whose kind permission I 
have been enabled to inspect them, are papers bearing on this 
period of history, certain of which have never before been made 
public, so that with them Thomas Carlyle and other authorities 
on Prussian history were unacquainted. 

It was in 1701 that Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, was 
raised to the dignity of King of Prussia, that being the only 
independent portion of his dominions, and the emancipation of 
the family of Brandenburg from the yoke of Austria was at first 
viewed with some amusement by a country which, in the assump- 
tion of sovereignty by so inconsiderable a Monarch, saw little 
cause for alarm. Nevertheless it was remarked by +hose possess- 
ing greater perspicuity ‘that the Emperor of Austria, in consent- 
ing to such an arrangement, ought to hang the Ministers who 
had given him such treacherous advice’; and the event proved 
that there were grounds for this opinion. 

Yet for a while all seemed well. Frederick, that first King 
of Prussia, was a vain and frivolous Prince, feeble alike in mind 
and body, who contented himself by expending his time and 
money in devising fresh pageants, processions, and more precise 
etiquette for his little Court. It was not till Frederick William, 
his son, succeeded him upon the throne that Austria began 
to realise the grave mistake which she had committed. For 
this second King of Prussia was obsessed by one idea—the 
aggrandisement of his little kingdom. To this end he held no 
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sacrifice too great. In two months he had reduced the previous 
outlay of the Royal establishment to one fifth of what it had 
been during the lifetime of his father; all needless expenses in 
every department were similarly curtailed; his efforts, before 
referred to, to ensure a race of giants for his troops, his press- 
gang which tore priests from the altar and kidnapped men of 
abnormal stature throughout the countries of Europe roused 
universal indignation ; and in brief, while encouraging commerce 
and industry, he increased the army till at last a population of 
two-and-a-half million souls were supporting the unheard of 
number of 83,000 men under arms. When success attended 
his methods, Austria, alarmed, viewed with dismay the growing 
power of Prussia, and further cause for disquietude was soon 
her portion. 

Without entering into the intricacies of the political situation, 
the main cause for what ensued may be briefly stated. In 1717 
Charles the Sixth of Austria had founded an East Indian Com- 
pany in Ostend. He had given this company, to the exclusion 
of all his other subjects, the right and privilege for thirty years 
of extending their trade to Africa and India. In 1725 he further 
made a secret treaty of commerce with Spain in favour of such 
trading, one of the articles of this agreement being an under- 
taking on his part to compel the restoration to the Spaniards of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon, which were then in the possession of 
the English. The principal maritime Powers having discovered 
the plans of Austria, and recognising therein the ruin of that 
commerce upon which their own greatness depended, forthwith 
concluded amongst themselves a defensive alliance in which 
Prussia joined. Austria, terrified at this league which she had 
not power to resist openly, determined upon dissolving it by 
means of intrigues. Specially inimical to her project therefore 
was any closer link between England and Prussia, two countries 
whose Sovereigns were already united by the tie of relationship, 
for Frederick William had married Sophia Dorothea, daughter 
of George the First and sister to George the Second. Moreover, 
for long the ambition of the Queen of Prussia had been to see 
her eldest daughter, the Princess Wilhelmine, wedded to the 
heir of that throne of England which had been occupied in turn 
by her father and her brother. The project had been discussed 
since the Princess’s earliest childhood, and with it was involved 
another, that of the marriage of Frederick, the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, with Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second. 
Nevertheless, while the friendship of a powerful country like 
England was palpably to the advantage of the new principality 
of Prussia, the achievement of this double union which would 
have cemented it was hedged about with difficulties that, but 
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for a comprehension of the secret diplomacy of Austria, would 
seem incredible. 

For Austria, in furtherance of her secret schemes, had 
despatched to the Court of Prussia her Minister Seckendorf. The 
character of this envoy, if we may trust the description given 
of it by Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, was ‘sordid and venal; his manners were 
vulgar and uncultivated. Falsehood was become so habitual to 
him that he had lost the power of speaking the truth.’ Arriving 
at the poor Court of Berlin well plied with gold, this emissary 
found his way made easy before him. He had previously been 
a friend of Grumkow, Prime Minister to the King of Prussia, 
a diplomat of more polished exterior but equally unscrupulous 
as himself. Grumkow at once played into the hands of the 
Austrian spy, and to their schemes Reichenbach, the Prussian 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s, was likewise won over. 
The task to which this trio of intriguers forthwith devoted them- 
selves was primarily that of preventing any further strengthening 
of the tie between England and Prussia ; still more of promoting, 
in so far as was practicable, a disruption between the two 
countries. Although both projects involved persuading the King 
of Prussia that his advantage was his disadvantage, in view of 
the character of that monarch this was not so difficult as at first 
sight appears. 

For the very foibles of Frederick William lent themselves to 
the plans of his enemies. Like all autocratic natures, his terror 
of being ruled made him a ready prey to those astute enough to 
play upon this propensity. ‘The King,’ writes his daughter, 
‘had the misfortune to be always deceived by those who least 
deserved his confidence ; and these, knowing his violent temper, 
used his weakness to assist them in attaining whatever end they 
wanted.’ Obstinate as he was arbitrary, he was totally without 
ballast ; an asylum rather than a throne had been more fitting 
for such a Monarch of Moods. The ungovernable violence of 
his temper, the vindictive brutality of his anger overpassed the 
limits of sanity. As has been aptly remarked, he viewed his 
sceptre as a cudgel, while he ruled his family and his subjects 
with equal harshness. Vain of his very failings, to cross his 
selfish will at all times meant disaster—or death ; to bow to it was 
to feed his pride and to earn his unbounded, if transient, 
approbation. 

Thus the sufferings and privations to which his family were 
subjected baffle description. In the rigid economy which pre- 
vailed at his Court, not only was the semblance of luxury denied 
them, but they lacked for bare necessities and seldom had 
sufficient to eat. The King personally was a gross feeder, and 
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habitually ate, as he invariably drank, too much, more especially 
when such food and drink could be obtained through the 
hospitality of one of his subjects. But, partly through male- 
volence, partly through miserliness, he delighted in starving his 
family and their retinue, while the existence to which he con- 
demned them, the complete lack of happiness or of any intellec- 
tual interest, is piteous reading. Despite the creed of that age 
that kings, though butchers, could do no wrong, and parents, 
though tyrants, were sacred, Wilhelmine, Princess of Prussia, 
has, as we know, left behind a Memoir of her life which is 
exceedingly curious, and a few quotations from this bring before 
us more vividly than any laboured description what she endured. 
In this she speaks of the Royal Family dining off ‘ coarse pot- 
herbs’—i.e. carrots and parsnips, which they particularly 
detested ; while in 1726, when they were at Potsdam, she gives 
an account of their daily life there which is eloquent in its simple 
statement of facts : 

We led a most sad life. We were awakened at seven every morning by 
the King’s regiment, which exercised in front of the windows of our rooms, 
which were on the ground floor. The firing went on incessantly—piff, 
puff—and lasted the whole morning. At ten we went to see my mother, 
and accompanied her to the room next to the King’s, where we sat and 
sighed for the rest of the morning. Then came dinner time; the dinner 
consisted of six small, badly-cooked dishes, which had to suffice for twenty- 
four persons, so that some had to be satisfied with the mere smell. At 
table nothing else was talked of but economy and soldiers. The Queen and 
ourselves, too unworthy to open our mouths, listened in humble silence to 
the oracles which were pronounced. 

When dinner was over the King sat himself down in a wooden armchair 
and slept for two hours. But before doing so he generally managed to 
make some unpleasant speech for the Queen or for us. As long as the 
King slept I worked, and as soon as he woke up he went away. The 
Queen then went back to her room where I read aloud to her till the King 
returned. ... 

Supper. from which we generally got up hungry, was at eight in the 
evening. The Queen played at cards with her lady-in-waiting and mine, 
who were the only attendants. . . . Mv only resource was my books. I 
had a small library which I hid nvder all the beds and tables, for the 
King despised all learning, and wished me to occupy myself with nothing 
but needlework and household duties or details. Had he ever found me 
writing or reading he would probably have whipped me. 


At a later date the Princess describes the daily life at the 
Court of Berlin, where economy and dreariness appear accen- 
tuated : 


I had to be with the Queen at ten. We then went with her to the 
State-room, which was never warmed, and remained there doing nothing 
till noon. After this we went to the King’s private room to bid him 
good-morning, and then went to dinner, to which four-and-twenty guests 
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were invited. The dinner consisted of two dishes, the one vegetables, which 
were boiled in water on the top of which floated some melted butter with 
chopped herbs, the other pork and cabbage, of which every one got only a 
very small portion. Sometimes a goose was served, or a tough old chicken, 
and on Sundays there was one sweet dish. A very long-winded person 
sat at the middle of the table over against the King and narrated the news 
of the day, on which he then poured forth a flood of political nonsense 
which engendered a deadly weariness. After dinner the King sat in his 
armchair near the fire and went to sleep. The Queen and my sisters sat 
round him and listened to his snores. . . . We went to supper at nine. 
This meal lasted four or five hours, after which everyone retired to bed. 
Such was the life we led, it never varied in the least, each day resembled 
its predecessor. 


One pictures that dinner for the large Royal Family, their 
attendants and twenty-four guests with its one dish of pork, of 
which each person present could expect only a ‘very small 
portion,’ and were fortunate if they got that. One pictures, too, 
the mental stagnation, the wasted hours of unspeakable tedious- 
ness which that life further represented. Yet the existence thus 
described was a halcyon one compared with the tempestuous 
interludes which too frequently relieved its monotony. 

The members of the Royal Family on whom the tyranny of 
the King pressed most mercilessly were the two involved in 
the projected double marriage, the Crown Prince Frederick and 
his sister Wilhelmine. The unfortunate heir to the throne who 
excited his father’s malevolence was, the Princess emphasises, 
“the most amiable Prince possible, handsome and well-made. 
His intellect was superior to his age, and he possessed all the 
qualities which make a perfect Prince.’ But his very talents 
were a crime in his father’s eyes, his appreciation of literature, 
his love of music, his prepossessing appearance, his taste in 
dress, above all his popularity. The King designed this Prince, 
brilliant and profound, to submerge all his faculties in the art 
of drilling ; he lost no opportunity of humiliating his d2fenceless 
son, whose life was in constant danger, while the known devotion 
to each other of the brother and sister undoubtedly involved the 
Princess in the jealous hatred with which the Sovereign regarded 
his heir. see 

In that Memoir, wherein the Princess vented something of 
the uncontrollable misery of her existence, she describes how, 
when the King was suffering from one of his periodical fits of 
religious mania, ‘ We lived like Trappists, to the great grief of 
my brother and myself. No one dared laugh or be cheerful in 
his presence.” She relates too that, scanty as was the daily 
allowance of food when they were permitted to partake of it, 
there were occasions when even this was denied them. When 
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the King, for instance, had a fit of gout, ‘ the pain of which added 
to his natural violence of disposition,’ the Princess states : 


The pains of purgatory could not equal those which we endured. We 
were obliged to appear at nine o’clock in the morning in his room. We 
dined there, and did not dare to leave it for a moment. Every day was 
passed by the King in invectives against my brother and myself. . . . He 
obliged us to eat and drink the things for which we had an aversion, 
or which were bad for our healths, which caused us sometimes to bring 
up in his presence all that was in our stomachs. Every day was marked 
by some sinister event, and it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without 
seeing some unhappy people tormented in one way or the other. The King’s 
restlessness did not suffer him to remain in bed; he had himself placed in 
a chair on rollers, and was thus dragged all over the place. His two arms 
rested upon crutches which supported them. We always followed his 
triumphal car like unhappy captives about to undergo their sentence. . . 
We were become as lean as hack-horses from mere want of food. 


On another occasion the Princess writes : 

The King almost caused my brother and myself to die of hunger. He 
always acted as carver and served everybody except us; and when by chance 
there remained anything in a dish he spat into it in order to prevent our 
eating of it. We lived entirely upon coffee and milk and dried cherries 
which quite ruined my digestion. In return I was nourished with insults 
and invectives, for I was abused all day long in every possible manner and 
before everybody. 

Moreover, this King who, as we are told, would fling plates 
at his children during meals; would try to hit them with his 
crutches, careless whether he killed them or not; who caned his 
grown-up son in public till he bled, or endeavoured to strangle 
him with his own hands; who once, having felled his helpless 
daughter to the ground, was only with difficulty prevented from 
kicking her to death—this King, autocrat in the bosom of his 
affrighted family, did not hesitate in like manner to thrash 
defenceless prisoners of State who were brought before him, or 
to belabour the judges of his kingdom and fling them downstairs 
when they had given a verdict not in accordance with his wishes. 
‘On one occasion,’ Lavisse relates, ‘ he obtained the reconsidera- 
tion of a judgment pronounced by one of the Courts by means 
of blows upon the heads and shoulders of the judges, who ran 
away spitting out their teeth as they fled, pursued by the King.’ 
In short, Lavisse adds : 

No slave-driver, I believe, ever dispensed more blows than this King. 
Not to mention here his family tragedies, there was no class of his subjects, 
save the officers, who had not felt the weight of his stick. He beat his 
servants on the smallest provocation. It was said in Berlin that ‘he has 
furnished a small room with a dozen sticks of great weight, placed at a 
certain distance apart, so as to be ready for him to seize and apply to 
whomsoever approached him and did not satisfy his every whim.’ A blow 
followed every answer he did not like; whether it were really bad or whether 
it were so good as to be unanswerable did not signify. He one day met 
the Potsdam brewer in the street. ‘Why is your beer so dear?’ asks he. 
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‘ Because I regulate it by the price of barley. If your Majesty will allow 
me to get barley from Stralsund where it is cheap I can reduce my prices.’ 
Nothing could be fairer than that, so the King gives him twenty cuts with 


his cane. 


On one occasion, we are told, Frederick William .scaled a 
living fish and compelled his guests to eat it ; on another he beat 
a doctor who, he decided, took too long to cure one of the Prin- 
cesses of smallpox ; on yet another he threatened that he would 
send the whole of the medical faculty in Prussia to the fortress 
of Spandau if they did not within a given time rid him of some 
blisters on his tongue. Although such incidents may be taken 
as an indication of insanity, Lavisse insists that in the Royal 
outbreaks of fury the effects of alcohol were clearly discernible, 
and he considers that Frederick William was largely responsible 
for his own bad temper and sufferings. 

Be that as it may, it was with such a human anomaly, such 
a monster of uncontrollable impulses, that the intriguers who 
surrounded the Prussian throne had to deal; yet the material 
which they desired to mould was sufficiently plastic if handled 
with an astuteness devoid of scruple. 

‘Seckendorf, Grumkow!’ exclaims Carlyle, ‘we have often 
heard of Devil-Diplomatists, and shuddered over horrible pictures 
of them in novels, hoping it was all fancy; but here actually 
is a pair of them, transcending all novels, perhaps the highest 
cognisable fact to be met with in Devil-Diplomacy.’ ‘The whole 
story,’ sums up Lavisse, ‘is perhaps that of the greatest network 
of deception ever conceived.’ 

By the time that George the Second had acceded to the throne 
of England the friendly relations between the Courts of England 
and Prussia had cooled down. The negotiations respecting the 
marriage of Wilhelmine with Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
made little progress, and finally the Queen of Prussia, 
in despair, despatched to her sister-in-law, the Queen of 
England, a missive the tactlessness of which was little calcu- 
lated to further the object which she had at heart. While 
pointing out that ‘je crois qu’tl serait tems de conclure cette 
affaire, sur tout puisque je craint que si cela trainoit encore long 
tems, le Roy ne prit d’autres mesures,’ she added, ‘ II faurroit 
pour cet effect la demander sans conditions.’ George at once saw 
in this the handiwork of his brother-in-law of Prussia. The idea 
that England was thus to be dictated to by Berlin, that she was 
ordered to beg for the hand of the Princess Wilhelmine ‘ without 
conditions,’ roused the ire of his Britannic Majesty. Wherefore, 
while his Consort returned to her sister-in-law a conventionally 
civil answer, the appeal of the latter produced exactly the opposite 
effect to that which its writer had desired. The negotiations 
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proceeded no further, and at last Frederick William, hesitating 
between different policies, perpetually irritated by his Ministers 
against England and fearful of offending the Austrian Emperor, 
decided to betrothe his daughter to one of two other suitors for 
her hand, both of whom she particularly disliked. 

At such a crisis Dubourgay, the English Minister at Berlin, 
and those favourable to his cause, decided to make one last 
attempt, ere it was too late, to bring about the alliance with 
England. For this purpose they despatched as emissary to the 
Court of St. James’s Dr. Villa, the English tutor to the Princess, 
who would be able to plead in his native tongue the cause of the 
unhappy Queen and her family. So well did this Envoy exert his 
eloquence, imploring his Majesty to send to Berlin ‘some Man 
of Distinction’ to treat about the marriages while it was yet 
possible to do so, that King George could not ignore his appeal. 
True, there was but scanty love lost between the rulers of Eng- 
land and Prussia. George, when referring to the warlike 
Frederick William, was wont contemptuously to style him ‘The 
Corporal of Potsdam’; Frederick William retaliated by calling 
his irascible little brother-in-law “Mon beau-frére le Comédien ! ’ 
Yet so long as George could make advances without any infringe- 
ment of his cherished dignity, he was willing to enlist his 
sympathies actively on behalf of the victims of Frederick 
William ; and he therefore cast his eyes about his Court to dis- 
cover the ‘ Man of Distinction’ worthy to be entrusted with this 
delicate and important mission. 

He soon decided that nowhere could he find a man more 
qualified for his purpose than Sir Charles Hotham, who, by a 
strange coincidence, was an old friend and college contemporary 
of Villa, the emissary of the Queen of Prussia. Of ancient family 
and unblemished record, a courtier and a soldier from his earliest 
manhood, Hotham was of striking appearance, of polished 
manners, and noted for his learning and accomplishments. The 
fact that he was likewise the brother-in-law of Philip Dormer, 
the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, then Minister at The Hague 
and a man of Continental celebrity, was calculated to enhance 
his prestige abroad. 

Forthwith George, in a document of many pages, proceeded 
to ply his Ambassador Extraordinary with instructions respecting 
the conduct of the mission with which he was to be entrusted, 
and these dealt at length with the crucial point in the proposed 
negotiations—the rock upon which it was possible that they 
might split. 

The King of Prussia, as already stated, had long shown 
himself willing for the marriage of his daughter to the Prince 
of Wales; that was a matter in which great issues for the Court 
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of Berlin were not involved, and, since the Princess must needs 
wed some Prince of suitable rank, the English alliance promised 
a provision for her future at which Frederick William could not 
look askance. But the marriage of the Prince Royal with a 
Princess of England was a far other matter. If such a union 
were permitted to take place, it meant, in the present, a certain 
measure of protection for the son-in-law of the King of England, 
it meant recognising the manhood, strengthening the power and 
importance of that heir whom Frederick William hated, that 
victim whom as yet he could torture with impunity; it meant 
for the future a close alliance between a reigning Sovereign of 
Prussia and the Court of England—the enemy to Austria. 
Frederick William, the tool of unscrupulous Ministers and his 
own evil passions, disliked the prospect thus presented both in 
the present and the future, and was minded to permit the 
marriage of his daughter, but to forbid the marriage of his son. 
George, whose principal object was to bind the interests of 
Prussia with those of England and to enlist on his own behalf 
the gratitude of the future Sovereign of that country, was equally 
minded to achieve both marriages or consent to none. 

The instructions to Hotham concluded with the significant 
sentence : 

It is to be hoped that the errand you go upon will procure you an 
easy access to the King of Prussia and all manner of civil treatment from 
him. But if he should fly out at any time into expressions not becoming 
our Minister to bear, you will support our Honour and Dignity with Reso- 
lution and Firmness. 

It is entertaining to observe that at the same date Reichen- 
bach, the Prussian spy at the Court of St. James’s, is describing 
in somewhat similar terms the comportment of his Majesty of 
England for the benefit of his Majesty of Prussia : 

On sgait d’une bonne main que le Roy d’Angleterre s’emporte quelque 
fois extremement, et appelle en presence propre le Chevalier Walpole et 
my Ld Townshend Coguins, Cujons (cochons), Diable vous emporte, allez 
vous en, etc., etc. 

Hotham, in short, considering the nature of the monarch 
whom he represented, and the monarch to whom he was to make 
representations, had no enviable task ; yet it is doubtful whether 
he was at first aware of the secret forces leagued against him. 
Even as he set forth upon his journey Reichenbach wrote regret- 
fully to the Devil-Diplomatist, Grumkow, at the Court of Berlin, 
‘Ce Grand Oracle est un homme fort joli!’ Lest therefore 
the dangerous fascination of the English Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, and his supposed importance as ‘le beau-frére de my 
Lord Chesterfield,’ should weigh too seriously with his Majesty 
of Prussia, Reichenbach, at the instigation of Grumkow, pre- 
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pared a counterblast. The modern lie-bureau at Berlin had its 
origin far in the past. ‘The time has now come,’ wrote Grum- 
kow in cipher to his tool at the English Court, ‘ when Reichen- 
bach must play his game’; and ten days later he adds: 
‘Reichenbach will tell his Prussian Majesty what Grumkow 
finds fit.’ 

This news of the Court of England, concocted by Grumkow 
in Berlin, may be summarised as follows: Reichenbach, the 
faithful servant of his Prussian Majesty, devoutly hoped that 
that great and good monarch would not allow himself to be duped 
by the wiles of his enemies. The nefarious design of St. James’s 
was to reduce Prussia to the position of a province dependent 
upon England. When once the Princess Royal of England 
should be wedded to the Prince Royal of Prussia, the English 
by that means would form such a powerful party in Berlin that 
they would altogether ‘tie his Prussian Majesty’s hands.’ If, 
lamented Reichenbach, the beloved King but knew the truly 
base schemes of England which were concealed beneath this 
apparently harmless mission of Hotham, how that good monarch 
would be on his guard! But Prussia was in serious danger of 
being innocently made the catspaw of Britain, and the despicable 
intrigues involved in this affair were truly inconceivable. 
Dexterously, indeed, did Reichenbach play upon the foibles of 
the credulous King, instilling into the mind of that choleric 
Corporal of Potsdam the belief that England was only looking 
forward to the day when the Prince, a son-in-law of King George, 
with his Consort, an English Princess, would be seated on the 
throne of Prussia, which would then be merely a tributary to 
Great Britain. But besides thus cunningly arousing the ire of 
the weak monarch, Reichenbach strove to diminish the supposed 
lustre of the Ambassador Extraordinary in the eyes of Frederick 
William by insinuating that his Britannic Majesty in his choice 
of deputy had done but scanty honour to Prussia. In England, 
he announces, ‘ce grand Oracle is of so little importance that 
no one had even heard of his existence till he was named Ambas- 
sador!’ Few things, he was aware, could be better calculated 
to wound the vanity of the Corporal of Potsdam than the insinua- 
tion that this Envoy on whom he and his people were prepared 
to look with awe was in truth a man of small account in the 
country whence he came; that even the great Lord Chesterfield 
himself, from whom the ‘ Knight Hotham’ derived an additional 
lustre, occupied in his native land a far other position than that 
which the Continental Powers ignorantly assigned to him. On 
the 27th of March 1730 Reichenbach wrote sarcastically : 


Ce grand Oracle est arrivé & Berlin, dont on n’a pas scu s’il existait 
dans le Monde ou non; et & la Court on fait d’abord un bruit de luy 
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comme d’un autre Alexandre; c’est une affaire bien étrange qu’on a une 
idée trop petite icy des Allemands, et que nous autres Allemands avons 
une Idée trop vaste et magnifique des Anglois, et croyons que c’est un Ange 
méme qui vient; par exemple, Ld Chesterfield passe icy pour un bon 
homme, qui est en crédit aupres de Sa Majesté Britannique, mais on n’a 
pourtant une Idée si extraordinaire de lui icy, comme on a de lui en 
Allemagne. 


Hotham, arriving in Berlin, was destined soon to discover 
that the task which he had undertaken was far less simple than 
he had been led to anticipate ; nevertheless the letters in which 
he describes his mission, and all which befell him in that infan- 
tine kingdom of Prussia, afford a striking contrast to the other 
documents among which they are preserved. Through the 
tortuous intrigues of his opponents, through the timorous cham- 
pionship of his supporters, his narrative darts like a gleaming 
shuttle, direct, unwavering, carrying with it an unbroken thread 
of statement, fearless, uncompromising, exact. His private 
correspondence and his despatches alike show him to be a loyal 
subject, a staunch friend, an excellent hater, too proud to be a 
sycophant, too sincere to be a diplomatist. They show that, 
through all the intricacies of his negotiation, never once did he 
stoop to court those Devil-Diplomatists whom he despised, and 
that from the first he was minded to risk the success of his 
undertaking rather than the integrity of his conduct. 

Further, those yellowing papers which he has left are endowed 
for us with a curious magic. Reading them, out of the silence 
of the grave there springs once more to life that little Court 
of long ago, with all its petty, troublous existence resuscitated. 
We are in the midst of it—the babel of tongues, the clash of 
schemes, the intrigues, the lying, the heart-burnings, the heart- 
breakings, the note of vice triumphant, the plaint of integrity 
oppressed. Once more the puppets strut across the stage, once 
more each plays his appointed part—that réle apportioned to 
him by Fate—so all-important then, so piteously insignificant 
now after the lapse of nigh upon two centuries. We watch that 
King of Moods, that Queen of Plots, that wan, handsome Prince, 
that Princess with her tortured brain and failing health, those 
diplomatists pursuing their eternal game of Chance, toiling warily 
along a treacherous road with dazzling heights above and a 
bottomless pit beneath. We see the tall grenadiers shouldering 
arms ; piff, puff, go the guns, the game of mimic warfare echoes 
noisily through the busy kingdom; the undercurrent of State- 
craft progresses silently. And still, with the wisdom of the 
centuries, we see how each human unit is striving for Self; how 
that King of it all, that autocrat of cudgels and fisticuffs, is but 
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a madman, the dupe of every unscrupulous knave, a Monarch of 
Thunder crowned with a fool’s cap. 

Nevertheless, his Majesty of Prussia could recognise that 
there were occasions when he must discard his réle of official 
bully, and he received the English Ambassador with good humour 
and gracious condescension. Yet even in this affability there 
was a danger. The first brief audience over, Hotham relates : 

We went to dinner, where his Majesty was pleased to make both himself 
and the Company inordinately drunk. The Company consisted of General 
Grumkow, Seckendorf, Borch, Cnyphausen, and several other foreign Minis- 
ters and Persons of distinction. The King of Prussia in his Cupps began 
his Majesty’s health, the Queen’s, and to the Royal Marriage and good 
Union of the two Familys. I observed that it had been strongly insinuated 
to him that the marriage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, 
his daughter, was the only Purport of my Commission, and though I took 
frequent opportunities of insinuating to him that I begged to know what 
his Prussian Majesty’s intentions and propositions were upon the Subject 
that I might transmit the same to his Majesty, yet I could at that time 
get no other answer than that on Saturday I should be acquainted with 
them, and therefore in the good Humour he was in I did not think it 
proper then to urge Matters further to him. 


All, indeed, was uproarious merriment at that banquet. The 
lean dishes of pot-herbs and water which too often formed the 
sole diet of the starving Royal household were now replaced by 
savoury meats and ample abundance; servants, magnificently 
dressed, paced the gaily lighted apartments—for once regal 
splendour prevailed in the Royal Palace. And ‘beneath the 
genial glow of that unwonted festivity, ‘in his Cupps’ Frederick 
William threw discretion to the winds; he proposed the health 
of his ‘ dear son-in-law, the Prince of Wales,’ and Hotham found 
himself confronted by an unexpected dilemma. He had to hold 
in view two opposing aims—the mandates of his Master and 
the happiness of that Master’s sister. Aware of the dire need 
for keeping the King of Prussia in a good humour and thus 
ameliorating the condition of Queen Sophie and her family, he 
yet might be held blameable if he allowed any misapprehension 
to exist on the part of Frederick William with regard to the 
true nature of the mission from England, which was to arrange 
two marriages, not one. 

Meanwhile, news of the supposed betrothal sped through 
Berlin, and the partisans of Austria were dumbfounded. On the 
8th of April 1830 Grumkow wrote to Reichenbach : 


I returned dead drunk as the post was going, and I was not in a 
condition to write. The audience lasted only a quarter of an hour, and, 
after having read the letter from the King of England, the Master said 
to Seckendorf and his Friend: ‘ This speaks only in general terms of blood 
relationship, and of the marriage, and I think that it is humbug.’ At 
table there were witticisms to the effect that a German ducat was worth 
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as much as an English ducat, and that all well and good to marry a 
daughter, but it was not necessary for that to marry a son—and other 
picoteries, But you would have fallen from the skies, when all at once 
the King announced that the Princess was promised to the Prince of 
’ Wales, and his Majesty received the congratulations of the whole table, 
while Borch cried with joy. The King was dead drunk, and Dubourgay 
and Hotham, who appeared in no hurry to offer their congratulations, 
affectérent un grand froid. At the close the drinking was terrible, and 
the King returned much inconvenienced to Potsdam ; but the next morning 
he caused to be conveyed to the company who had been at Charlottenbergh 
that they had better not mention what had taken place; and Hotham 
had a grand conference with Cnyphausen and Borch, but as they cannot 
so far agree about conditions, he has sent a Courier to get further instruc- 
tions. In short, no one ever witnessed any scene to equal it. For myself, 
I am distracted at all this. 


Grumkow in truth, at this juncture, might well have con- 
sidered his position desperate. His back was against the wall; 
he was fighting not only for all which made life palatable, but 
for life itself. Frederick William, self-constituted supreme Magis- 
trate of Prussia, had a short way with those who fell from his 
favour ; and Grumkow, conscious of double dealing, might have 
trembled at this knowledge had he not gauged with unerring 
accuracy the power of his wit when pitted against that of his 
Royai Master. Neither Frederick William, with his besotted 
intellect, nor the ‘Knight Hotham’ with his rigid integrity, 
was likely to prove a match for the cunning of a Grumkow. 
In Hotham, Grumkow had speedily recognised not merely a 
political antagonist, but an enemy so frank that he did not trouble 
to disguise that enmity. Hotham, he likewise discovered, was 
not to be bought. The Englishman resisted all the friendly 
advances of Grumkow, he refused Grumkow’s proffered 
hospitality, he responded coldly to the oily speeches of the 
Minister. ‘Reichenbach has depicted Hotham to perfection! ’ 
wrote Grumkow angrily to his accomplice; ‘his :nanners are 
extremely haughty and impertinent, and I cannot sufficiently 
admire the patience of the brother-in-law of the King of England 
to be able to endure them while awaiting the conclusion of this 
affair!’ Hotham, on his side, with an accuracy equal to 
Grumkow’s own, had taken the measure of his antagonist. In 
a letter dated the 18th of April he writes : 


Grumkow knows every word that passes at the Conferences, and has 
already been playing tricks with me. . . . Grumkow is ever at the King’s 
elbow. I meet every day with fresh instances of his Power, and there is 
hardly a Person who is often about the King that is not either in his 
pay or Seckendorf’s. Upon my arrival he made a great many advances 
and Professions of Service, but meeting with no other Returns but Personal 
Civilities, he has since set all his Engines to work to prepossess the King 
against me. 
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To the onlooker of a later generation who can watch each 
movement of both players, that game between the astute Prussian 
and the Englishman with ‘les maniéres fort hautaines et imper- 
tinentes’ is one of absorbing interest, all the more that at this 
time each antagonist believed himself secure in a measure which 
would inevitably checkmate his opponent. With feverish energy 
Grumkow was plying Reichenbach with material wherewith to 
frustrate the plans of England. His accomplice was to furnish 
him, for use in Berlin, with every available scandal against the 
Prince of Wales, with every trivial gossip disadvantageous to 
the King and Queen of England, with any news, true or untrue, 
which would serve to portray in lurid colours the miserable 
existence that awaited a Prussian Princess amid such surround- 
ings. He even strove to rouse the animosity of England itself 
against the match. In a letter designed for Reichenbach to show 
in England, he described the Queen of Prussia as ‘frantic to get 
rid of the Princess Royal, who has become thin, ugly, and 
spotty,’ a description obviously calculated to affright the fastidi- - 
ous, pleasure-loving Prince of Wales. But the trump-card of 
Grumkow lay in his ability to whisper in the ear of Frederick 
William the warning that Hotham had come to negotiate two 
marriages, not one, as his Majesty fondly imagined; that he 
could urge the King, before proceeding further with the negotia- 
tions, to insist upon a clear understanding on this point—a point 
which Hotham was not prepared without further instructions to 
elucidate. 

Hotham’s counter-move was nevertheless a potent one. The 
secret correspondence between Grumkow and Reichenbach had 
been intercepted in England, certain of the letters had been 
deciphered, and while the originals were despatched to their 
destination, in order that the intriguers should not be put on 
their guard by any knowledge of the discovery, copies of the 
incriminating correspondence had been transmitted to the British 
Envoy at Berlin. Hotham, thus furnished with proofs of the 
duplicity of his foe, was only deterred from taking immediate 
action in the matter by the timid policy of the Prussian Minister 
Cnyphausen, who, although friendly to England, was fearful of 
any too precipitate measure. Forced thus to abide his time, 
Hotham, however, determined to strengthen his hand against 
the moment when he should be ready to strike. He at once 
foresaw that the defence proffered by Grumkow would be that 
the copied letters were forgeries; therefore, when describing to 
Lord Townshend the manner in which Grumkow had been 
manceuvring against him, he added feelingly : 

As I should be glad, therefore, before I leave this Place to do him also 
some Service in my turn, I beg your Lordship would, if you think con- 
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venient, stop an original letter of his to Reichenbach whenever you can 
meet with one strong enough to break his neck, and upon a proper occasion 
I shall with great pleasure put it with the Rest myself into the King’s 


hands. 


Meantime, the tide of the negotiations with regard to the 
proposed alliances ebbed and flowed continuously. The King 
inclined first to this course, then to that. One day he lent a 
willing ear to the insinuations of Grumkow and Seckendorf ; 
another he recognised the advantages which might accrue from 
the proposals of Hotham. Finally he announced that he would 
consent to the marriage of his son if the Crown Prince and his 
bride could be established as Stadtholders in Hanover. ‘It is 
very plain,’ wrote Hotham to St. James’s, with extreme frank- 
ness, ‘ that he will sell his son, but not give him. If no prospect 
of advantage be in view it will be impossible to bring the King 
of Prussia to reason on that head, considering the excessive 
jealousy and avarice of his temper.’ 

Awaiting instructions on this proposal, Hotham was bidden 
to be for a few days the guest of Frederick William at Potsdam ; 
and there for the first time, to his extreme curiosity, he saw the 
Crown Prince, who had hitherto been carefully kept out of the 
way of the English Ambassador, as he himself stated : ‘ De peur 
que le vent Anglais ne le touchét.’ 

The Prince was also at table, and it is impossible to express the dejec- 
tion and melancholy that appears in him. There is something so very 
engaging in the Person and Behaviour of this young Prince, and everybody 
says so much good of him, that one is the more moved at the unhappy 
Circumstances he is under. As I was presented to him in the King’s 
presence our conversation was soon over. 


A few days later Frederick William again invited Hotham 
to visit him for some hunting, and again the Envoy was haunted 
by the sight of that Prince of romance and misfortune. 

All I can say is the more I see of the Prince Royal, the more I wish 
for everything that can facilitate the conclusion of that match, for, if I 
am not much mistaken, this young Prince will one day make a very 
considerable figure, and from his good Qualities and engaging Person, 
there is all the reason in the world to believe that it will prove a most 
happy marriage. 


But while these plans were being secretly formulated, Hotham 
was still chafing at the persistent refusal of Cnyphausen to con- 
sent to the incriminating letters of the Devil-Diplomatist being 
shown to the King of Prussia, and thus, as he believed, scoring 
an advantage before the arrival of the expected Courier from 
St. James’s. 

Let the proposals from England be what they will [wrote Hotham in 


disgust], I do not see why that should hinder the King of Prussia from 
doing himself justice and punishing two of his own servants that have 
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so infamously abused him; besides I cannot help thinking that these 
letters, if delivered now, might very much facilitate the Success of any 
Overture that may come from his Majesty (King George) by defeating 
at once the Opposition we meet with from that Quarter. However, as I 
was absolutely tied down by my instructions to have Mr. Cnyphausen’s 
entire approbation of the steps I should take in this matter, I was forced 
to acquiesce in his opinion. 

Since I have wrote this letter I have been to Potsdam, and found 
the King not altogether in so good a humour. . . . As I am determined 
a Day or two after the Arrival of the Courier to lay open the whole 
scene of Villainy to the King of Prussia, and to put the Letters into 
his hands, it is hazarding nothing now to stop an original of each, 
which may be produced in case his Majesty be so credulous as not to give 
entire faith to them without seeing their own handwriting. 


At last the long looked-for messenger returned from England 
bearing tidings which Hotham believed would place the game in 
his hands. George, it must be remarked, had first secured from 
the Prince an understanding that, when bidden, he would return 
from Hanover to reside in England. Having thus rendered such 
concessions a negligible quantity, his Majesty of England unhesi- 
tatingly subscribed to the proposition of his Majesty of Prussia. 
Hotham was indeed instructed to make a formal proposal for two 
marriages, not one, but in so doing he had permission to state 
that the Crown Prince and his wife would be installed in the 
Government of Hanover as Stadtholders. The English Princess 
would have no fortune but this appointment; but, on the other 
hand, England exacted no marriage portion with Wilhelmine. 

Armed with these good tidings, and with the letters which 
he believed were further to strengthen his position, Hotham 
triumphantly demanded and obtained an audience from Frederick 
William on the 5th of May. He unfolded the purport of his 
message from England, pointing out that ‘both his Prussian 
Majesty’s children would thus be provided for in the greatest 
and most honourable way, and he himself entirely eased of the 
burden of maintaining them’; and Frederick William, although 
observing that in an affair of such consequence it was impossible 
for him to give an answer without consideration and consulting 
his Ministers, nevertheless seemed so gratified that Hotham 
seized the moment to introduce tactfully the subject he so long 
had had at heart : 


I said I was sorry that as to one of his Ministers he had acted so 
infamous a part towards us and so treacherous a one towards His Majesty 
that I hoped his opinion would have little weight with him; and then I 
laid open the whole Scene of villainy between Grumkow and Reichenbach, 
and made him sensible that, without any regard to truth, Reichenbach 
writ nothing but what was dictated to him from hence by Grumkow. 

I remarked in reading some passages of Reichenbach’s letters, wherein 
he reflects upon the King of Prussia himself, that it moved His resent- 
ment; but as to Grumkow’s (which ’tis true are not altogether so strong 
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as Reichenbach’s) His Prussian Majesty seemed rather inclined to excuse 
him. Tho’ he said that Grumkow had indeed informed him of the 
Correspondence he had with Reichenbach, but that he always understood 
it was only to have an account of the news of the town and the Transac- 
tions in Parliament. 

I endeavoured as much as I could to stir up his Indignation against 
Grumkow, being very sensible how much my success depended upon his 
Ruin, but am sorry that it did not seem to me to make all the Impression 
I wished for. 


Through the reticence of Hotham’s account one reads the 
bitter disappointment occasioned to him by this signal failure of 
his carefully prepared scheme. The bomb had fallen which was 
to have annihilated the Devil-Diplomatists, and they remained 
smiling, unscathed. Frederick William, the choleric over 
trivialities, could be unduly phlegmatic when it suited his policy 
to play a different réle; and though later Hotham sent him a 
second batch of letters, begging that, if he doubted their authen- 
ticity, he would compare their contents, dictated by Grumkow, 
with the pretended information supplied from England by the 
‘incendiary ’ Reichenbach, yet Hotham writes in despair : 

Every day produces fresh instances of Grumkow’s power. I can give 
no stronger instance of the strange Ascendancy he has over the King 
than that ever since his Prussian Majesty has read all the intercepted 
letters he is still as much in his favour as ever... .I am informed 
General Grumkow says tthat ever since he has known that his Letters are 
opened in England, he has filled them with nothing but what relates to 
me. I don’t suppose he used me very favourably ! 


Grumkow, as Hotham had anticipated, promptly denied his 
authorship of the intercepted correspondence. The letters, he 
stoutly maintained, were forgeries ; names had been interpolated 
which he had never written, sentiments ascribed to him of which 
he was guiltless. The whole, he boldly asserted, was a gigantic 
fraud—of a piece with the rest of the conduct of England. In 
consequence, the vacillations of Frederick William increased. 
Although his avarice was tempted by the proposals of England, 
yet his vanity—his dread of being duped by that rival Power 
and his genuine fear of Austria—prevented his arriving at any 
decision. Moreover, his Ministers in the pay of the latter country 
never ceased to point out to him that if he once consented to the 
marriage of the Crown Prince he would no longer be master of 
the person of his son. ‘It will be difficult,’ Hotham wrote, ‘to 
propose anything to him that will remove his jealousy’; while 
the Prince, in a letter conveyed secretly to Hotham, frankly 
stated his opinion that ‘the real reason why the King will not 
consent to this marriage is that he wishes always to keep me 
in an inferior position, so that he can plague me all his life when- 
ever the spirit moves him.’ Finally, Frederick William, deter- 
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mined that, if his consent were wrung from him, he would make 
yet better terms with England, sent word that before the 
marriages could take place King George must first ensure to him 
the right of succession to the coveted Duchies of Juliers and Berg. 
To this the British Ministry replied that the question of this 
succession had nothing to do with the marriages, which must 
be concluded without any political motives, and that England 
would never agree to one marriage taking place without the other. 

Ere this decision from the Court of St. James’s reached 
Hotham, he had journeyed into Saxony in the wake of the King 
of Prussia, who had arranged to be present at the fétes which 
the King of Poland designed to give at Muhlberg at the end of 
May. This meeting between the two Kings at the Camp of 
Radewitz, in its reckless extravagance and splendour has been 
compared to the Field of the Cloth of Gold; and _ historians 
throughout succeeding generations have loved to dwell on the 
pomp and the pageantry which immortalised it, the parading of 
30,000 men in new uniforms, the tedious reviews beginning at 
daybreak and ending only when the spectators were wearied 
to exhaustion; the ceaseless banquets, concerts, theatrical dis- 
plays, and, beneath all, that tragic under-current of intrigue in 
which the Ambassador Extraordinary from England, the hapless 
Prince, and the half-demented Monarch were the chief per- 
formers. For the fantastic grandeur and the regal display of 
which Frederick formed one of the central figures but served to 
enhance his misery and his humiliation. To the nobles, the 
Ambassadors, the officials who bowed before him—nay, to the 
very scullions who served him—he saw himself an object of pity, 
more of a slave than the humblest carl who paraded before him 
in the dust and heat. The more importance he acquired by 
taking his true position in the pageantry, the more did the mad 
hatred of his father determine to humble him to the earth. 
‘Never,’ writes Lavisse, ‘had the King treated him with such 
brutality. One day he had beaten him cruelly, thrown him on 
the ground, and dragged him about by the hair. Frederick 
had to appear on the parade ground in a very disorderly con- 
dition.’ All the world knew and discussed his plight, all eyes 
scanned him with curiosity. His fate had become past endur- 
ance ; and when, amid the thunder of guns and the tramping of 
troops, Hotham succeeded in establishing further communication 
with the unhappy Prince, it was to learn that he had definitely 
determined on attempting an escape to England. 

Immediately Captain Guy Dickins was despatched to the 
Court of St. James’s with this intelligence, under the pretence 
of carrying from Hotham a request for further instructions with 
regard to the protracted negotiations respecting the Royal 
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marriages. Soon after his departure the great military display 
at the Camp of Radewitz terminated in a protracted orgy. First, 
a bewildering exhibition of fireworks which lasted from ten 
o’clock one evening till sunrise the following morning; next, a 
gigantic banquet, whereat every man feasted and drank till 
he could swallow no more; finally, a hunt conducted on the same 
colossal scale, where above a thousand stags, wild boars, and 
roebuck were slaughtered. Then the Kings dined together for 
the last time, and afterwards bade each other an affectionate 
farewell. 

Their parting was, however, marked by a_tragi-comic 
incident, of which Hotham makes amused mention. Frederick 
William’s craze for giants remained irrepressible, and he had 
noted with considerable jealousy the abnormal stature of some 
of the components of King Auguste’s infantry. On a previous 
occasion, when he had ventured to solicit the transference of 
certain of these desirable units of the Polish Army to his own, 
King Auguste had responded curtly, ‘ Qu’il n’était pas marchand 
de chair humaine.’ At Radewitz, on the contrary, Hotham 


relates : 

The two Kings parted with great protestations of Friendship for each 
other. . . It was impossible, however, for the King of Poland to withstand 
the importunity of his Majesty of Prussia in an affair not altogether, it is 
true, of much consequence, for he made him a present of twenty-four tall 
men, much against his will, and to the inexpressible grief of the poor 
Fellows ! 


It was on the 2nd of July that Hotham re-entered Berlin. 
Within a week from that date Captain Guy Dickins had returned 
from England bearing, to the surprise of all, fresh suggestions 
from King George which were calculated to fan into a brief flame 
the expiring negotiations between the Sovereigns. Dickins had 
pleaded the cause of the unhappy Wilhelmine and Frederick till 
he had obtained this concession—that his Majesiy of England 
would consent either to delay both marriages so that they might 
be celebrated together, or to conclude the marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and Wilhelmine under a definite promise from 
the King of Prussia that the marriage between Frederick and 
the Princess Amelia should take place within a given time limit. 
To the Prince, his uncle sent secret assurances of his commisera- 
tion and desire to aid him, but he pointed out that the present 
moment was unsuitable for putting the Prince’s plans into 
execution. He begged Frederick to delay taking the fatal step 
at least till he saw the result of the fresh concessions made by 
England in the matter of the negotiations for his marriage. 

But in the eyes of Hotham all other news brought from 
England sank into insignificance when he learnt that Captain 
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Dickins was the bearer on his behalf of an original letter which 
had been intercepted from Grumkow to Reichenbach. With 
what feelings Hotham received this treasure which he had so 
long coveted may be imagined. The precious document was 
brief—only one page was covered by writing. The autograph 
was all but illegible—tortuous and difficult to unravel as Grumkow 
himself. But its authorship was incontestable ; its contents such 
as Hotham believed must at last carry conviction even to the 
stolid brain of Frederick William. 

Immediately upon hearing of the return of the messenger 
from England the King of Prussia granted an interview to 
Hotham, which took place early on the 9th of July, and lasted 
four hours. Perplexed at a new development of the situation, 
the irresolute Monarch, who neither wished to terminate nor to 
comply with the proposals from England, was more than ever 
unable to come to a decision. Finally, seizing any loophole 
for further delay, he declared that the marriage of Wilhelmine 
to the Prince of Wales was with him a point of honour; as for 
his son, when the time arrived he would doubtless prefer an 
English Princess to any other, and the marriage should be 
celebrated, at the latest, within ten years. This reply Hotham 
was to take back to England. 

Was the King sincere? Who shall say? Ten more years of 
torture and humiliation for his hated heir, ten more years of 
procrastination for himself, ten more years in which the affairs 
of Europe should mature, and then—well, matters might decide 
themselves. 

It was a long way off, that ten years’ limit of which he spoke. 
Nevertheless, at the moment when Frederick William announced 
this decision the negotiations seemed approaching a definite com- 
pletion more nearly than had ever previously been the case. 

But that same evening, after the interview with Hotham, the 
Devil-Diplomatists, according to their time-honoured practice, 
sowed mistrust in the mind of their Royal Master. Amid the 
smoke of their evening pipes, and doubtless after the fumes of 
wine had as usual clouded the judgment of the King, Grumkow 
told him that in the first proposition, the postponement of 
Wilhelmine’s marriage, England was deliberately attempting to 
play fast and loose with him. If in the future she required to 
make use of his Prussian Majesty, she would do so; if her policy 
did not require him, he would go to the wall. Frederick William 
at once veered round. He was enraged to think that he had so 
nearly been made the tool of England’s perfidy, and it was in no 
amicable frame of mind that he received Sir Charles Hotham 
on the morrow. 

Hotham, for his part, came to this, his final interview, light 
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of heart and full of confidence. It was now the 10th of July, 
and his mission had extended over many weary weeks. [Eagerly 
he anticipated his return to England, and the conclusion of his 
negotiation, if not so entirely satisfactory as could have been 
wished, was not wholly a failure. But more than all, within his 
grasp, for the present safely hidden away, was that precious 
document which, in disclosing the treason of the King’s chief 
adviser, might yet turn the scale and leave the English Ambas- 
sador triumphant in the hour of departure. Hotham had 
determined to conclude his mission by a master-stroke. 

It was mid-day when he entered the Palace with Guy Dickins, 
whom he had come to present as the British Minister about to 
succeed Dubourgay. Frederick William received the credentials 
of the new Ambassador with outward civility, and for a quarter 
of an hour the conversation drifted into desultory channels. At 
last Hotham, considering the moment propitious, took the step 
for which he had so long been waiting. 

‘As General Grumkow has denied that he is the author of 
the letters I handed your Majesty,’ he announced, ‘I have 
received orders from the King, my Master, to place in the hands 
of your Majesty an original letter from the General.’ He drew 
the precious document from his pocket—with its peculiar tortuous 
writing, its brief damning evidence—and held it towards the 
King. Frederick William, scarcely realising all it purported, 
took it from him ; but, as the King’s glance fell on the well-known 
autograph, in a lightning-flash there was brought home to him 
the unpleasant conviction that that little slip of paper in his 
hand proved him to be a dupe and a fool. And the anger of 
Frederick William blazed forth. The restraint which he was 
so little wont to exercise forsook him. He forgot that he could 
rot with impunity treat the Ambassador of England as he had 
treated his own son, his judges, his family, and his subjects. 
* Monsieur,’ he stormed, ‘j'ai eu assez de ces choses la!’ and, 
abruptly leaving. the room, he slammed the door upon the 
astonished Ambassadors. 

In Hotham’s subsequent despatch he related the incident as 
above, treating it with a reticence which encouraged Carlyle 
to doubt the full extent of the King’s ill-behaviour on that 
memorable occasion; but the more explicit account preserved 
among the Hotham muniments, coinciding as it does with 
the account written by the Princess Wilhelmine, unquestionably 
may be accepted as correct : 

H.M. the King of Prussia . . . was offended at the message which Sir 
Charles delivered. He burst into a furious fit of passion . . . and threw 
the letter in the face of the Ambassador, raising his foot as if he meant to 
kick him, Sir Charles stepped back and laid his hand upon his sword, 
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The King retired in anger, clapping the door after him with the utmost 
violence. Sir Charles on his part withdrew, indignant at the gross affront 
which had been offered him as representative of his Britannic Majesty 
and shocked at so great a violation of his sanctity of character and 
privileges of an Ambassador of England. He called together all the foreign 
Ministers, and, bitterly complaining of the insult which his Master had 
received, declared his fixed determination to return to England. 


‘Where,’ asks Carlyle, ‘is the Original Letter? Ask some 
Minute reader. Minute readers the ipsissimum corpus of it is 
lost to mankind. . . . It (has) no date of its own, we say, though 
by internal evidence and light of Fassmann, it is conclusively 
datable Berlin, May 20th, if anybody cares to date it... . 
Prussian Dryasdust is expected to give it in Facsimile, one day— 
surely no British Under-Secretary will exercise an unwise discre- 
tion and forbid him that pleasure!’ 


But Carlyle need not have feared that the publication of this 
curious document would be prohibited. Hotham, in his despatch 
descriptive of the incident in which it played so important a 
part, expressly states that after Frederick William had left the 
room—‘ I took the letter that he had thrown upon the floor.’ It 
returned in Hotham’s keeping to England, whence it had already 
journeyed, and for nigh upon two centuries it has reposed peace- 
fully among the family muniments of that Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary. There it lies to-day, that yellowing paper which the 
Devil-Diplomatist of Prussia once sent to his spy in England ; 
which the Prime Minister Newcastle intercepted and conveyed 
to his Royal Master ; which George the Second fingered thought- 
fully, then, writing ‘ Yes, send it,’ decreed that it should go back 
with Captain Guy Dickins to Berlin, greatly to gladden the heart 
of the ‘Knight Hotham.’ There it lies—that paper which a 
mad Monarch once flung into the face of an insulted Ambassador, 
which decided the fate of two Royal marriages and God knows 
what besides between two great nations—that paper of ill-omen 
which, after the passing of generations, by a strange coincidence 
has again come to light when an issue of yet mightier import 
than it once determined hangs in the balance between the Courts 
of Berlin and Britain : 


Je vous felicite de tout mon ceeur de l’augmentation de Gages de mil 
ecus que le Roy vous a accordé, avec le titre de vice-president du Con- 
sistoire, et jespere que celle cy vous trouvera encor a londres, et que vous 
debarqueres bientost en bonne sante, on se vante icy quon a des originaux 
de lettres que je vous ai ecrites en main, quoyque je ne vous ai rien ecrit, 
que de fort innocent, je ne puis croire que vous les ayiez garde, puisque 
vous maves souvent mande, que vous bruliez les lettres que je vous ai 
ecrites, pour les bagatelles que vous m’avez ecrites je les ai dabord brulees 
et je defie au diable de les produire, Hier les fiancailles (die verlobung) du 
prince de beven fil aine du Prince de beven Feldmarschfall] de lempereur 
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s’est faite au chateau au grand contentement du Roy et de toute la famille 
Royale, il y a eu [un] bal et grand souper je suis sans reserve tout a vous. 
Cele. 20 de May, 1730. 


A harmless letter this, to the ignorant reader, nevertheless so 
damning in its insisted innocence that, when despatching it to 
George the Second, Newcastle had written in regard to it: ‘Jt 
seems so material acknowledging all the other originals, and 
shows such an apprehension lest they should have been stopped, 
that I most humbly submit it to your Majesty whether it may 
not be proper to stop this original letter.’ And in sooth it had 
proved a greater firebrand than Newcastle even can have antici- 
pated. Within an hour of its reception by the Prussian King 
the news of what had occurred sped through Berlin. The tale 
lost nothing in the telling. Wilhelmine heard it, and uncertain 
whether to rejoice or lament at the escape of wedlock with the 
vicious Prince of Wales, trembled for what might be in store for 
herself and her brother. Frederick, the unhappy Crown Prince, 
heard it, and read in it the end to his cherished desires, the 
destruction of that romance which alone had lent a ray of bright- 
ness to his intolerable existence. Yet one hope still remained 
to him. He personally would plead his cause with the British 
Envoy, hitherto sympathetic. It is said that at the instigation 
of the Danish Minister, and with the approval of his mother 
and his sisters, he made a last appeal to Hotham to accept the 
apology offered by his father; indeed, Wilhelmine purports to 
give a brief letter which the Prince thus indited and which 
Carlyle quotes, not without misgiving, together with the answer 
made thereto by Hotham. But the true document, hurriedly 
written by Frederick on receipt of the tidings which confounded 
him—showing by its penmanship and its wording the agitation 
and haste of the writer—a pitiful human document palpitating 
with despair, appears to have been unknown to Wilhelmine, 
as to Thomas Carlyle and historians of a later date. It 
remained in the possession of Hotham, a memento, together 
with the letter of Grumkow, of his strange mission to the strange 
Court of Prussia and—like that other document of different 
import—only to-day to be presented to the public:in all the fresh- 
ness of its first appeal. 


Sieur, je viens d’aprendre dens ce moment que vous voulez partir je 
ses la reson pourquoi et tout, mais je vous prie au nom de Dieu ne 
renversez pas tout ce que vous avez acomodez jusq’a present, le Roy ce 
repent exstremement de tout ce qui c’est pace, et je suis persuade que tout 
jra le mieux du mondé pourvu que vous voulez rester, pencez y, encore 
Monsieur il y va du bonheur de la familye de votre Roy car ce qui regarde 
sa scour le regarde ausi, je vous prie par tout ce qu’il y a de Seins ne 
prenez point si haut, tache de racomoder tout a l’amiable et pences que 
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c’est votre amie qui vous en prie et que vous me metez le poigniar au cceeur 
ci vous rompez avec ma Sceur, tenez vous me rendre le plus grand service 
du monde ci vous ne rompez point cete afaire, mon dieu pasez l’histoire 
de la lettre sous silence, vous avez les promeces en mein tout est a la 
vellye d’etre heureux encore une foix au nom de la parolle que vous m’avez 
donez pour faire tout ce que vous pouvez pour faire reusir ce maryaje ne 
prenez point cela ci haut enfein reste et racomodez tout, je vous en prie 
au nom de tout ve qui vous peut flechir, adieu. Freperic P. R. 

P.S.—Je suis persuade que vous ferez reflection a ceci, et que ma lettre 
ne sera pas ecrite pour rien. 

P.S.—Notre Roy a dit aujourdui a la Reine qu il ne Souhaitait mieux 
que le maryage de ma sceur, il m’a conte ce qui c’est pase hier et dit 
qu’il seroit au desespoir de voir tout rompu, Au nom de tout les dieux 
monsieur ne gatez don rien que le regret du Roy vous tiene lieu de 
satisfaction. 


But Hotham was inexorable. It was not his personal pride 
which was at stake, but that of his Royal Master; and neither 
the piteous plight of the unhappy Prince nor the fretful repent- 
ance of Frederick William could shake his resolution. He had 
received his instructions in the first instance: ‘If he (the King 
of Prussia) should fly out at any time into expressions not 
becoming our Minister to bear, you will support our Honour and 
Dignity with Resolution and Firmness.’ The attention of 
Europe was directed towards his conduct, and never must it be 
said that the Corporal of Potsdam had insulted with impunity the 
representative of the Majesty of England. Frederick William 
had behaved badly, and Frederick William must be punished. 

Bitterly did the Royal culprit—possibly for the first time in 
his life—repent his momentary ebullition of temper by which he 
had irretrievably placed himself in the wrong. Accustomed as 
he was to vent unhesitatingly every passing mood on defenceless 
victims, the recognition must have come somewhat in the nature 
of a surprise that he had at last met with defiance, that he had 
attacked where the blow had rebounded upon himself. It was 
annoying, too, to reflect that his conduct would be freely 
criticised and condemned by the Courts of Europe. Wilhelmine 
relates that he had scarcely reached his own room than he 
began to regret what he had done, foreseeing the result, ‘he was 
in perfect despair.’ Like a spoilt child who despises what is 
within his grasp and craves the unattainable, no sooner did he 
see the alliance with England, ‘that comfortable possibility,’ 
slipping from him than he desired it—temporarily, perhaps, 
but nevertheless ardently. Like a child, too, he bemoaned his 
fault plaintively : ‘My temper got the better of me. I was in a 
bad humour, and when that happens I must relieve my feel- 
ings.’ He even added, ‘Had it been a letter from the King of 
England which I had treated thus, well and good; there would 
have been some reason for being so angry. But the letter of a 
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porter like Grumkow! What is there to be said? Am I not 
master to do as I please? The English are very touchy!’ 

But Hotham was not to be beguiled. Vainly did Frederick 
William invite him to dinner, vainly did he send Ministers first 
to remonstrate, then to plead. Hotham’s reply was to demand 
post-horses ; and only two days after that momentous incident he 
set off on his journey to England. 


And so Hotham [relates Carlyle], spirited, judicious Englishman, rolls 
off homewards, a few hours after his courier, steady there henceforth. He 
has not been successful in Berlin: surely his negotiation is now owt in all 
manner of senses! Long ago (to use our former ignoble figure) he had 
‘laid down the bellows, though there was still smoke traceable’; but by 
now, by this Grumkow letter, he has, as it were, struck the poker through 
the business, and that dangerous manceuvre, not proving successful, has 
been fatal and final! Queen Sophie and certain others may still flatter 
themselves, but it is evident the negotiation is at last complete. What 
may lie in Flight to England and rash, desperate measures which Queen 
Sophie trembles to think of, we do not know: but by regular negotiation 
this thing can never be. 


And what of the aftermath? Of the Prince’s desperate 
attempt to escape, of the betrayal of the project by his page on 
the 6th of August, of the subsequent arrest and imprisonment of 
Frederick on the charge of being a deserter, and of all the brutal 
treatment meted out to him till his reason and his life were at 
stake, historians have written fully. Reports of these dire events 
followed Hotham to England and filled him with a horror which 
was shared throughout the civilised world. ‘ All over Europe,’ 
we are told, ‘ nothing was talked of save the cruelties of the King 
of Prussia.’ But Hotham had shaken the dust of Berlin from 
his feet for ever ; and that mission on which he was despatched— 
with all the anxiety and diplomacy it entailed, the sharp 
encounter of brilliant wits, the fierce antagonism of stubborn 
wills, all the hundred-and-one influences at work, crorsing and 
re-crossing each other in tireless conflict—all this finds its sole 
tangible result in those packets of yellowing papers which lie 
amongst the Hotham muniments, and which for us to-day are 
filled with a strange significance. For even as we lay them back 
into the box, even as the puppets which we have conjured up 
vanish and that phantom world sinks back into the silence of 
the grave, still the cannon of Frederick William is echoing in our 
ears, still we hear the tramp of the legions which he created, 
stil! we see Austria and Prussia bound by a link at which each 
secretly chafes, and still is England the antagonist of both. 


A. M. W. Strireiinc. 
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SOME PERSONAL MEMORIES OF 
TREITSCHKE 


AFTER years of studied neglect Heinrich von Treitschke is having 
a posthumous boom in this country. His name is on every lip, 
his writings and sayings are quoted every day on the platform 
and in the Press, and the essence of his political philosophy has 
lately been reproduced in quite a number of popular volumes. 
‘Why have we not heard of Treitschke’s teaching before?’ 
naively asked a reviewer of one of these books recently. We 
have heard, but we have not heeded. ‘Treitschke has, of course, 
been known always to English students of modern German 
history, but it is certainly a singular irony of fate that the most 
brilliant annalist of modern Germany and of German unity 
should have come so tardily into prominence amongst us, and 
then only because of the close relationship between his political 
theories and the events which preceded and have accompanied 
the war. For it is more than half a century since Treitschke 
began to write on historical and political subjects, and he has 
now been dead eighteen years. 

Even now the haziest notions appear to be current about the 
man, his character, and his influence. Only a few weeks ago 
a distinguished novelist spoke of him as a disciple of Nietzsche. 
Apart from the fact that Treitschke was Nietzsche’s senior by 
ten years, and began to write when Nietzsche was a schoolboy, 
the idea of his strong, masculine mind being fed on the excitative 
pabulum served out to the neurasthenic young men and women 
of Germany by the inventor of the Superman is humorous enough 
for tears. Another writer describes him as spare of form and 
of only medium height—again a curiously inaccurate picture. 
He was tall and massive, the very embodiment of his own 
doctrine of power. I see him still, as I saw him in Berlin over 
twenty-five years ago in his own study, and constantly while 
hearing his lectures (for one term he signed me into a place 
just in front of him, for a reason to be explained), a man of 
commanding presence, finely built, his large head firmly poised, 
his hair and beard full and dark, his keen eyes flashing restlessly, 
unspectacled even in that much-bespectacled country. He was 
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no weakling, no half-man, but as strong and masterful in figure 
and bearing as in spirit and word. 

Outwardly Treitschke suggested rather the officer than the 
scholar, and indeed he came of an old Saxon military family, 
which has given a General to the present war. His parents 
intended him likewise for the army, but to their sorrow this 
career was closed to him by the misfortune of total deafness, 
left by illness in boyhood. It is said that before the final choice 
of scholarship was made—and here Treitschke followed his own 
bent—his relatives inquired whether, as he could not be an 
officer, an opening could not at least be found for him under 
the Royal Saxon Master of the Horse. 

Treitschke had attracted the attention of the Prussian 
Government before he was invited to Berlin University early 
in the ’seventies. Even in his native Saxony he had preached 
national unity, the extinction of the small States, and the obliga- 
tion and right of Prussia to take the lead in the creation of a 
Germanic empire. Just as Bismarck was the strong man he had 
waited for, so he himself was to prove the pre-eminent apostle 
of Germanism and of Prussian hegemony. All his life the 
interests of Germany, and particularly of Prussia, were every- 
thing to him, and nothing else in God’s earth greatly mattered. 

Ranke said that his task as an historian was to tell ‘the 
naked truth without gloss, with no romance even in the least 
degree, and no fancies of the brain,’ and it is recorded that he 
consented with much misgiving to become the official historian 
of the Prussian State and Crown, knowing that his scientific 
conscience and love of objectivity would be sorely tried by the 
duties associated with that position. Such scruples never troubled 
Treitschke when in due time he took Ranke’s place. It was 
characteristic of him as an academic teacher that he combined 
political philosophy and history, and both bore the Prussian- 
Hohenzollern stamp; his political theories were d:awn from 
the life of the Prussian State in practice, and in his teaching of 
German history Prussia was the centre and its glorification the 
purpose. He may be said to have reduced the Prussian State 
to a single formula, which was the formula of power. No other 
modern German writer of the first rank taught so systematically 
the doctrine that ‘force rules the world, has ruled it, shall rule 
it.’ His influence as the theoretical representative of the force 
doctrine was as great as Bismarck’s success in its practical 
application. 

This enthusiasm for Prussia and all things Prussian was the 
more remarkable since Treitschke was not himself a Prussian, 
and, strictly speaking, only partially a German, for he came 
of Slav ancestry. It is noteworthy, however, that in his 
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German History he in one place uses the words ‘ we Prussians,’ 
and it may be surmised that he changed his political nationality 
on settling in the northern kingdom. His admiration for Prussia 
was primarily the political admiration of a glowing patriot who 
saw no hope for German unity and for the progress of German 
ideas and influence unless Prussia became both Germany’s leader 
and its interpreter to the rest of the world. The particularism 
of the past had disgusted him, as it disgusted Hegel, and, seeing 
in it the changeless enemy of every aspiration towards national 
unity, he wiped his hands of the Central and South Germany 
of nearly twenty States, Courts, and Parliaments, embraced the 
ideal of Germanism realised through and in Prussia, and made 
Prussia his home and the scene of his labours. Treitschke can 
rebuke the ‘boastful self-complaisance of Teutonism,’ but of 
Prussia he speaks as ‘ not only the most powerful but the noblest 
and most intelligent of the German States ’—a verdict in which 
the rest of Germany has never concurred. 

Since the death of Ranke no one has disputed Treitschke’s 
pre-eminence amongst contemporary German historians, 
omitting, of course, Mommsen, whose dominion was unique. 
Treitschke’s colleagues in historical science crowned him with 
their own hands, and his countrymen cordially confirmed the 
choice. The glorification of Germany in European history, and 
of Prussia in German history, was his mission for over thirty 
years, and he pursued it with singular fidelity and success in 
elaborate books, in a long succession of essays published in his 
own and other historical reviews, and still more in the lectures 
which he delivered as a professor of Berlin University. Yet the 
peculiar merit of Treitschke as an historian suggests his peculiar 
defect. Germany and Prussia bulked so large in his mind that 
he fell into a partiality and a partisanship which were inexcus- 
able in an historian. He viewed the world and mankind from 
the Teutonic angle of vision, and theorised and judged accord- 
ingly. His strong prejudices lessened the value of his work 
when tried by such a test as Niebuhr or Ranke would have 
applied, but they increased rather than diminished his posi- 
tion and authority with his countrymen. 

Treitschke’s Prussian one-sidedness was even more con- 
spicuous in his spoken addresses as a professor than in his 
writings. In the lecture-room no one expected complete objec- 
tivity from him, and seldom did a lecture pass without drastic 
judgments upon some country or other that had failed to take 
Germany at its own valuation, or that stood in Germany’s light. 
German Kultur was never the ‘ culture’ of the English drawing- 
room, and even in Treitschke’s day that Kultur was becoming 
a prickly, Noli-me-tangere sort of thing, proud and puffed up, 
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the Kultur of the Cynic who bade Plato remark that the straw 
of a tub was better than all his fine carpets. Now it was Russia, 
now France, now England, now the United States which came 
under Treitschke’s censure ; each had its turn, but on the whole 
England and France received more than their share of un- 
friendly attention. Extreme in opinions, he was extreme, too, 
in language, and if he had a dislike he expressed it strongly and 
at times offensively. Often his passing outbursts of sarcasm 
and ill-will had no relation whatever to either history or political 
philosophy, but it was ‘ Treitschke’s way,’ for so the indulgent 
verdict went. It was not a gracious or a persuasive way, but 
the man’s candour and earnestness, and the impression which 
he gave at all times—even when in his worst humours—that he 
was uttering his honest convictions, disarmed serious resentment. 
Moreover, Treitschke’s tendency to exaggerate Germany’s place 
and importance in the world was in part a natural reaction 
against the old national spirit of excessive humility. It will 
be found that much of his aggressive polemic fell to a time when 
Germany had only just ceased to be a geographical expression, 
and Germans to apologise for their nationality, as Boswell 
excused his to Johnson, ‘ because they could not help it.’ 
Treitschke’s attitude towards England was distinctly less 
friendly in the later than the earlier part of his public life. I 
am inclined to think that for some reason or other there came 
a turning point in his political development at which his attitude 
towards this country, which had formerly been benevolently 
neutral, became positively hostile, and that from that time 
onward his Anglophobism increased to the end. It is certain 
that some at least of his prejudices were due to the fact that 
his opinions of England and English institutions, once formed, 
were never modified, however English life and thought might 
have broadened. In his lectures to the last he spoke of the 
English as a nation of sour-tempered Puritans, and in the course 
of a more than usually bitter attack upon the Anglican Church, 
he said (I quote from my notes of his lectures) ‘ All the livings 
are sold to the rich. The Anglican clergy make it their business 
to teach the small folk that it is their duty politely to get out 
of the way of the well-to-do.’ He believed that the English 
mind was full of hypocrisy, and English national life built upon 
shams. Here are equally impressive dicta taken at random 
from the same source: ‘A German could not live long in the 
atmosphere of England—an atmosphere of sham prudery, con- 
ventionality, and hollowness; it is too much for us.’ ‘ The 
English imagine themselves to be the most moral of nations, but 
happily they are not.’ 
It may be questioned whether Treitschke’s political theories 
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alone would have found such a ready acceptance had they not 
been enforced by a singular brilliancy of language and an en- 
thusiasm which to the young in particular counted for more 
than fidelity to fact. Of Treitschke’s literary style his books 
speak, but the fascination of his vivacious periods was not half 
so great as the vivid eloquence of the living voice, an eloquence 
whose effect, strange to say, seemed not to be spoiled in the 
least by a monotonous and somewhat indistinct articulation due 
to his deafness from childhood. His command of language was 
complete, and once you were able to follow him there was no 
resisting his charm. Without haste, yet literally without rest, 
he would pour out from the treasure of an inexhaustible voca- 
bulary a continuous stream of language, every sentence as per- 
fect in construction as though read from one of his books. He 
never faltered unless overcome by feeling, for his passions were 
vehement. Beginning his lecture directly he had ascended the 
desk, he gave you no breathing space until he had spoken his full 
three-quarters of an hour or hour and a half, as the case might be, 
and then suddenly and without warning the voice ceased, and 
a moment later he had disappeared. Yet a more finished, more 
concise, more logical manner of address was seldom heard. On 
one occasion I discussed Treitschke with one of his Berlin col- 
leagues, Professor Koser, who succeeded him as Prussian His- 
toriographer, and I remarked on his prejudices. ‘ Yes,’ was the 
sudden reproving rejoinder, ‘but think of his language!’ If 
brilliancy of language could redeem historical partiality, then 
indeed Treitschke would be beyond reproach. 

I doubt whether he had a sense of humour. So profoundly 
serious was he in character, so absorbed by the importance of 
his message, that I never once saw any trace of a smile pass 
over his face, even when he was launching mordant sallies which 
moved his hearers to laughter. 

There can be no question that Treitschke’s teaching has been 
an immense power in Germany. Successive generations of 
students, comprising the officers, scholars, statesmen, politicians, 
administrative officials, and journalists of the future, sat at his 
feet, and his class-rooms were always crowded. A number of 
his colleagues also invariably attended the ‘public’ lectures 
which he, like certain other leading Berlin professors, was 
expected to give during the winter term. They occupied chairs 
on each side of the reading desk, and formed a guard of honour 
when, at the end of his oration, he went out to the accompani- 
ment of thunderous applause. Only the foremost lecturers 
enjoyed this flattering attention from their peers. The physicist, 
Du Bois Reymond, was another who at that time was always 
sure of it. 
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Thus there went forth from his lecture-room powerful in- 
fluences and impulses which reached into every part of the 
national life. The effect was not altogether good where 
Treitschke’s pupils accepted his teaching as a whole, for with the 
pure gold of political wisdom there was much alloy. Let me recall 
some words of another colleague of Treitschke, my revered friend 
the late Dr. Friedrich Paulsen—beloved of gods and men—who 
sincerely admired the man without endorsing his ‘tendency’ : 
‘Amongst contemporary historians Treitschke has exercised the 
greatest influence upon the political thought of the rising genera- 
tion. With the characteristic vehemence of his eloquence he 
preaches the maxim that the State is power, and war is its first, 
most elementary function.’ For that conception modern 
Germany, to its hurt, has largely to thank Treitschke. 

On the other hand, while his lectures might be faulty pre- 
sentations of history, warped by prejudice and full of un- 
charitableness, they were powerful incentives to high living and 
to unselfish conceptions of citizenship. If he was dogmatic 
beyond the right of an instructor addressing men who had already 
tasted of the tree of knowledge, his enthusiastic nature, his fervid 
eloquence, and his unique power of interpreting to Germans 
their own minds and aspirations made him the idol of the rising 
generation. Above all, no writer or teacher of his time did so 
much to stimulate the patriotic spirit of Young Germany as 
Treitschke. His patriotism was one-sided, blind, and not always 
just, and it saw no good save in Judea, but it was intensely 
sincere. It was no sentiment of the lip, but a passion of the 
heart; it was no patriotism d’occasion, no Sunday, bandbox 
patriotism, but one for every day, and all his life. Love of the 
Fatherland may be said to have been the motive of his literary 
work and his public action. Hence he talked patriotism 
vehemently because he so felt, and because he was under a sacred 
compulsion. The burden of his thought was ‘ Woe unto me if 
I preach not this gospel.’ 

And how he preached it! I happened to be present when 
in March 1887 Treitschke brought to a close a course of lectures 
on German history. At that time the public mind was more 
unsettled on the question of war with France than it had been 
since 1875. Just before, Bismarck had made in the Reichs- 
tag one of his most famous speeches (it was my good fortune 
to hear it), wherein he made known the terms of the Austro- 
German alliance and pressed for a large increase in the army 
estimates on pain of imminent national disaster. When he had 
finished his lecture, Treitschke spoke of the conflict which many 
believed to be impending. ‘We live in troublous times,’ he 
said, ‘and war may occur at any moment. But whether it 
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come in a few weeks or be deferred for a few years, the cer- 
tainty is unquestionable. Bear in mind, young men, all I have 
said about the rise of our country. Patriotism is the highest 
and holiest of passions’—and here the tears rolled down the 
professor’s cheeks—‘ and if before we meet again some of you 
are called to fight, remember that it will be for the unity of 
the German Empire, which has just been won, and against the 
anarchical tendencies of the times.’ He could not go further, 
and ended in sobs, but the feelings of his hearers had been 
worked up to the highest point, and for some moments all we 
could do was to look at one another in silence. Those who know 
anything of the impressionable German character will be able 
to picture to themselves the rapturous enthusiasm which fol- 
lowed. I know how I felt myself under the spell of Treitschke’s 
appeals, for the sensation has stayed with me ever since. 

This demonstrative avowal of patriotic sentiment is far more 
respectable in Germany than in our own country of dignified 
reserves and mighty repressions, and it may be, as we are 
sometimes told, that our quieter mood is that of a higher order 
of citizenship. What we are apt to forget is that the great 
majority of men and women do not belong to that order; they 
are honest, stolid folk whose torpid imaginations need to be 
vigorously fanned into flame, and who often only get their 
emotions, the emotion of patriotism amongst them, as they get 
certain diseases—by infection. How otherwise explain the fact 
that in this immensely grave crisis of our national history we 
are still footballing and horse-racing, business is going on ‘as 
usual,’ and Kitchener is slowly working to the end of his first 
million men, instead of having completed his second? 

These memories must not end with any suggestion of captious 
criticism of Germany’s supreme modern patriot. I for one find 
myself unable to join in the popular hue-and-cry against 
Treitschke, as though he were a sort of political outlaw and his 
influence wholly pernicious. As a nation we owe him no thanks. 
From the English standpoint he was a Chauvinist, but so from 
the German were Seeley and Cramb—alas! too soon taken from 
us, to our loss—and they, too, were both professors. And yet 
I am confident that upon those of my countrymen who heard 
Treitschke’s lectures his glorification of Prussia to the disparage- 
ment of the rest of the world had an effect which he cannot have 
anticipated. For when he spoke of ‘ Prussia’ we heard ‘ Eng- 
land’; the pictures of Prussia’s deeds and prowess called up in 
the mind the mightier deeds and brighter lustre of England’s 
far older history ; and we found ourselves asking (for one hearer 
I can speak with confidence) : ‘If Prussia, which has done so 
much for itself, so little for the world, be really so great and 
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glorious, what of the mother of races, at whose breast new 
nations have been nourished and from whose genius new civilisa- 
tions have sprung—the England which has given her very self, 
body, soul, and spirit, to mankind?’ In his judgments upon 
this country, Treitschke was often unjust, sometimes bad- 
mannered, but even under provocation one had the comforting 
thought that England was big and big-hearted enough to bear 
both abuse and spite. Besides, Treitschke’s dislike of England 
came unquestionably from the traditional invidia of his nation, 
and people do not at heart think unworthily of those whom they 
envy. Hence, in spite of himself, one could mentally put this 
Prussian swashbuckler into the witness-box, and make him, even 
against his will, turn Crown evidence for England’s greatness. 
Thus it was that many an Englishman owed to Treitschke a 
welcome and precious deepening of his own national conscious- 
ness, new and larger perceptions of his country’s place in the 
world, its mission and destiny, and a brighter glow of his 
patriotic ardours. 

Even at this long distance of time the instincts of loyalty 
and gratitude refuse to be overborne, and I confess that I, for 
one, am still so unredeemed that, were I required to throw stones 
at Heinrich von Treitschke, I should wish my stones to be 
pebbles, and when I had thrown them I should want to run 
away. 

WILLIAM Harsutr Dawson. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON 
NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 


A FELLOW-TRAVELLER from London to Gloucester last month pro- 
pounded to me the following question: What are the Indian 
troops in Europe likely to think about Christianity now? The 
question is not an easy one to answer by itself, but it becomes 
much more difficult when the worldwide character of the War is 
taken into consideration. The far-flung battle lines of France 
and Flanders do not occupy the whole stage of the theatre. The 
confused sounds have literally gone forth into all lands, and they 
have echoed over the uttermost parts of the sea. One of the 
fiercest contests outside Europe has taken place upon Chinese 
soil. There Japanese troops have fought side by side with ours, 
as Indian troops are doing, not only in Europe, but also in Egypt, 
in East Africa, and around the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The Germans have foretold unutterable results that will ensue 
from the entry of Eastern troops into a Western quarrel, but on 
the other hand they have called into the fray the Turks, and 
through them has been preached a Jehad among the Moham- 
madan tribes of Asia and Africa. There may be few bold enough 
to attempt an estimate of the ultimate result of this War upon 
the future relations of the human race, but there are few foolish 
enough to deny that it will have a profound effect throughout the 
world, and not least, one might think, upon the future of the 
Christian religion. 

In attempting to form an estimate of the effect that the War 
may exercise upon the attitude of the non-Christian peoples 
towards Christianity, I write with great diffidence. It is only 
because it affects a matter of policy that no man can afford to 
disregard that I venture to do so at all. For whatever view men 
take of Christian Missions they cannot overlook their formative 
influence in the world. To remain uninterested in the ‘moral 
religious future’ of mankind is not so much irreligious as it is 
stupid. Before doing anything else, however, let me frankly 
confess that I consider the conditions of our social life that made 
this War as inevitable as a Greek tragedy are profoundly un- 
christian. The late Professor Cramb expressed his conviction that 
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the spirit of materialism, or Napoleonism as he called it, is con- 
tending with Christism for domination over the souls of men in 
Europe. In Germany alone—and particularly in Berlin and the 
places coming under the influence of Berlin—has this spirit 
acquired something of the clearness and consistency of a formulated 
creed. Throughout Europe he opined ‘Corsica in a word has con- 
quered Christ.” No one who has wandered to and fro in the 
world with open eyes, as I have done, can doubt that the spirit of 
materialism is at work everywhere. It is to be found in Tokio 
and Pekin just as surely as it exists in Europe. Yet my appreciation 
of this momentous fact has not convinced me that Christianity 
is bankrupt, nor that all Christians are either false or self-deluded. 
There are to be found still those who have never bowed the knee 
to Baal and whose lips have never kissed him. But this War 
has shown indeed how vital and persistent are the forces against 
which Christianity is pledged to contend. It is therefore a legiti- 
mate question to ask: if in Europe men and women have been 
tempted to turn aside with disgust from a religion which appears 
to be identified with bloodshed on so huge a scale, will not a 
similar nausea be felt by non-Christian peoples who look upon 
Christianity from without, and assess it by the way in which these 
Christians love one another? 

It is humiliating to say so, but in order to understand the con- 
ditions of the inquiry it must be remembered that non-Christian 
races are not swayed, to any appreciable extent, by pacificist 
ideals, Christian or otherwise. The Indian troops, for 
instance, are peoples that delight in war. In the main they 
have been recruited from amongst the Rajputs, the Gurkhas, 
the Mahrattas, the Sikhs, the Pathans, and the other fighting 
clans of Mussalmans. Their warlike traditions stretch far back 
into the misty past. For over a hundred years some of them 
have been fighting side by side with the British. So far, 
then, from being shocked by the spectacle of bloodshed on so 
huge a scale, they are much more likely to be pleased at it. This 
view has received confirmation from a recent letter of an artillery 
officer at the front published in the Morning Post. In response 
to a question, a Gurkha advanced with a delighted smile this 
opinion : ‘ All war is good : this is heaven.’ 

A furious indictment of Christianity, or rather of American 
civilisation visualised as Christian, has recently been made in the 
Forum by a Muslim gentleman called Achmed Abdullah. The 
article is entitled ‘Seen through Mohammadan Spectacles.’ The 
argument runs thus: 


If you wish to conquer with the right of fire, and the might of sword, 
go ahead and do so, or at least say so. It would be a motive that we 
Muslim, being warriors, could understand and appreciate. But do not 
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clothe your greed for riches and dominion in the hypocritical nasal sing- 
song of a heaven-decreed Mission to enlighten the poor native, a Pharisee 
call of duty to spread the word of your Saviour, your lying intention to 
uplift the ignorant pagan. . . . You are deaf to the voice of reason and 
fairness, and so you must be taught with the whirling swish of the sword 
when it is red. 


Putting aside, for a moment, the accusation of hypocrisy, which 
is largely deserved, and Mr. Achmed Abdullah’s confusion of 
thought, which is understandable, this estimate of war, in con- 
trast to what is euphemistically called ‘ peaceful penetration,’ is 
not without interest and importance. 

The next point is one that can be approached with less 
reluctance. In one form or another it is constantly affirmed that 
the ‘moral side of the War is the Allies’ best asset.’ This is true 
all over the world. Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan, in a 
dignified statement in the Japan Magazine, reiterates with 
moving conviction the Japanese outlook upon the moral issues 
at stake. He says: 


It will be our one ambition at this time to show the West, what it is 
slow to believe, that we can work harmoniously with great Occidental powers 
to support and protect the highest ideals of civilisation even to the extent 
of dying for them. Not only in the Far East, but anywhere else that 
may be necessary, Japan is ready to lay down her life for the principles 
that the foremost nations will die for. It is to be in line with these 
nations that she is at this time opposing and fighting what she believes to 
be opposed to these principles. Japan’s relation to the present conflict is 
as a defender of the things that make for higher civilisation and a more 
permanent peace. 


Indian opinion is not likely to be divergent from Japanese 
opinion. Here again let me produce a witness from the country. 
Saint Nihal Singh, in an article in the London Magazine upon 
the Indian troops, writes of the Rajputs thus : ‘ Haughty, easily 
provoked, the Rajput’s word is his bond. His loyalty once 
pledged is never shaken.’ Is it conceivable that men of whom 
this can be said could be incapable of realising the principles 
involved in the ‘scrap of paper’? The faithfulness of the 
Gurkhas has been proved unto death over and over again. The 
Sikhs everywhere have won unstinted praise from their British 
officers and foreign critics as much for their faithfulness as for 
heroism. The same is true of other races who have sent their 
sons to fight for the British Raj. All are perfectly capable of 
understanding the simple moral issues at stake. If there was 
little danger of their being offended at Christianity because of 
the War, there was a very real danger of their despising both 
us and our religion if we had been false to our oath to Belgium. 
To a man they would applaud, if they ever heard of it, the 
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simple fidelity displayed by the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
he declined to sign the appeal for peace which hailed from 
Sweden, on the ground that the ‘conflict forced upon Europe, 
now it has begun, must proceed for the bringing to an issue the 
fundamental moral principle of faithfulness to a nation’s obliga- 
tion to its solemnly plighted word.’ 

A deep interest in China, and many years’ close observation 
of Chinese character, emboldens me to write with greater confi- 
dence upon the attitude the Chinese are likely to adopt with 
regard to this ‘fundamental moral principle of faithfulness.’ 
As all the world knows, they are an astute, capable, level-headed 
people. They are, perhaps, far more swayed by emotion than 
it is the custom to assume. But they possess a highly developed 
ethical sense. A perusal of the translated writings of Confucius, 
Mencius, Lao Tzu, and other Chinese sages, leaves no doubt 
upon this point. Any merchant who has lived in the East, and 
has had regular dealings with Chinese traders, will testify to 
their general probity and respect for contracts. The Chinese 
aliens of Northern Australia are not without their gleams of 
moral idealism. Some few years ago I dedicated a Chinese 
church in North Queensland. The title of the dedication, at 
the request of the Chinese Christians, was ‘The Church of the 
Perfect Way.’ The title has a strange sound to Western ears. 
It had a very familiar ring to the Chinamen themselves, for Lao 
Tzu, the ‘old philosopher,’ in the sixth century before the 
Christian era, had tried to teach his countrymen a Way of Life. 
I gladly accepted the suggestion, judging that they would be 
no worse followers of Him Who called Himself ‘the Way,’ 
because they did not despise one of their own sages who had 
felt after Truth that haply he might touch the fringe of His 
robe of Righteousness. Those who know the East, and Eastern 
character intimately, may be tempted to smile at this incident. 
They may say that Chinese ideals are very far ahead of Chinese 
practice. But are Christian ideals so easily realised as all that? 
Do we never find our actions limping far behind our sentiments? 
Are not our best endeavours baffled and incomplete? The fact 
of this War should at least rebuke any easy smile. For my 
own part, for many years, I have tested Chinese converts in 
Australia by the same standard I rightly could apply to white 
men, and I have not found them wanting. They proved by 
their lives that they were sincere. But it is my experience, not 
of Chinese Christians alone, but of the non-Christian Chinamen 
also, that emboldens me to assert that they are well able to 
appreciate the fundamental moral issues of the War. They 
realise, perhaps more clearly than we do, that not all masquerad- 
ing in the dress of Christianity is Christian. They will recognise 
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equally clearly that the Allied Forces, in contesting for the 
stability of treaty obligations, for the rights of weak States, for 
democracy against militarism, are moved by moral considera- 
tions. They will regard them as more truly representative of 
Christianity—even though they see that the Prince of Peace 
has been grievously wounded in the house of His friends. 

Look at another point. The racial question has become 
urgent in America during this present year—on the one hand, 
between the United States and Japan, and on the other hand, 
as an open quarrel between some Indians and the British Colum- 
bian authorities. By great care, and by the co-ordinating forces 
of a common cause, the question has been postponed, at least 
for a time. Mr. Achmed Abdullah speaks of racial prejudice, as 
‘that terrible blight which modern Christianity has forced upon 
the world.’ I am not concerned with the writer’s confusion of 
thought as to Christianity and Western civilisation. But I 
have found, over and over again, that not only the Chinese and 
Japanese, but the South Sea Islanders, and even the Australian 
Aborigines, are seriously puzzled, not by the fact that Chris- 
tianity enjoins a brotherhood of all men, but that this brother- 
hood is so often set at naught by those who call themselves 
Christian. The exact point that I desire to elucidate is the 
relative position of the racial problem in regard to Christianity 
in the light of the present War. So far as India and the Far 
East is concerned, I believe the general leading opinion will be 
that the Germans have shown themselves as far below the 
Christian idea of racial interdependence as they have been found 
wanting in the ‘fundamental moral principle of faithfulness to a 
nation’s obligation to its solemnly plighted word.’ When the 
Kaiser grandiloquently bade the members of his contingents 
in China so to bear themselves that not a Chinaman dare look 
askance at a German, he did a deadly dis-service to his own 
people. He laid up in Eastern minds a debt that the Chinese 
have never forgotten. The same is true of Japan. With a 
national self-control that should be impressive even to the 
Prussian mind, the Japanese have taken no outward notice of 
the many ferocious insults hurled at their country from Berlin, 
but it is impossible for those of us who have any intimate know- 
ledge of their character to think that the Japanese do not see 
because they are silent, or to fancy that they forgive because 
they smile. 

Writing in the Asiatic Review, Colonel A. C. Yate sub- 
stantiates this view with regard to India. He remarks : 

It has probably escaped the memory of most people to-day that in 1900, 
during the relief of Peking, the German troops under Field Marshal von 


Waldersee treated the natives of India with studied insolence. Sir Pertab 
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Singh will not have forgotten that, and we can hardly doubt that those 
who served in the International Force which relieved Peking will have 
told their comrades in arms now ordered to Europe that there is an old 


score to be wiped out. 

Again, let me make it quite clear that I am not stating these 
facts with anything approaching satisfaction, neither do I regard 
the racial question, so far as it affects ourselves and our Imperial 
administration, as being anything more than quiescent. The 
point I desire to elucidate is that the War has not appreciably 
affected the non-Christian outlook upon Christianity in the East. 
On the contrary, as may be assumed, indeed, from Count 
Okuma’s remarks, it has fired non-Christian people concerned 
with the ambition for proving to a dull-sighted West that they 
can work harmoniously with Occidental Powers to support and 
protect the higher ideals of civilisation—Christian as opposed to — 
Napoleonic ideals. The position of affairs is so far improved, 
and the abiding status of Christianity among non-Christian races 
may be said to depend upon the way in which Christianity will 
be applied after the War has been brought to an end. 

It is not easy to construct any satisfactory estimate of the 
exact position that Christianity occupies among non-Christian 
peoples. Missionary statistics are obviously inadequate. They 
show organisation in process of growth, and little more. 
Western civilisation, on the other hand, cannot be reduced by 
any known form of denominator. Regarded as wholes, there is 
much that is truly Christian in Western civilisation, while there 
is not a little amongst Christian converts and in definitely 
Christian methods that the truest friends of Missions, and 
believers in their great usefulness, openly deplore. In order to 
estimate even tentatively what non-Christians think of 
Christianity a certain breadth of outlook is required, and an 
appreciation of tendencies which cannot be adequately divided 
into their component parts. Let me again adduce China. We 
have been watching the progress of a revolution, social and 
political, in an ancient and great nation. So far the revolu- 
tion has been practically bloodless, and it has progressed with a 
rapidity and thoroughness that is simply astounding. It would 
be ridiculous to assert that the development of China has been 
inspired by Christian influence apart from the Christian element 
in Western civilisation. It would be equally short-sighted to 
disregard the direct influence of Christian Missions. Many of 
the Republican leaders were Christians—some were the sons of 
Chinese clergymen. The Christian Churches were used, often 
without the knowledge of the missionaries themselves, for dis- 
seminating Republican views. It is not easy to state accurately 
how much there was in these views that was materialistically 
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Western, or ideally Christian, or frankly Eastern, but the fact 

remains. Furthermore, no one who has any intimate knowledge 
of Chinese affairs would desire to identify Christianity with all 
the devious steps by which Yuan Shi Kai is now leading China 
forward to unity and effective government. On the other hand, 
no one with insight can fail to realise that the idealism which 
lies behind his political actions was affected, let.it be said, by the 
tenets of Western civilisation in its non-materialistic aspects. 
The Presidential Mandate on the Cardinal Virtues, issued on 
the 20th of September 1912, is an example in point. The 
Mandate is recorded in the Official Year Book of the Chinese 
Government for 1913. The text concludes thus : 


Good principles and morality are the same all the world over. The 
change of a Governmental system should certainly not be taken as a warrant 
to depart from the well-established ethical principles of morality. Nowadays, 
agitated by the great political changes made in our country, many seekers 
of foreign ideas, who have failed to grasp the real spirit of Western sciences 
and who have simply been impressed by its material progress, begin to 
deprecate the great moral principles of our nation which have been handed 
down for hundreds of generations. I am well convinced of the fact that 
no nation can be called civilised without making the eight great virtues 
as the basis of its government. I, the President, firmly maintain that the 
great danger of to-day is not in the material weakness of our nation, but 
in the condition of the human heart. If every person has his heart turned 
towards good, the country will be set on a firm foundation. 


It will be remembered that little more than a year ago Yuan 
Shi Kai made an appeal to Christians in China for prayers on 
behalf of the Republic. The appeal was responded to in this 
country—a contingency probably never contemplated by the 
statesman himself. A few days later a coup d’état followed, and 
Europe was shocked or scornful according to personal bias. 
Europe had made the mistake of thinking Yuan Shi Kai was a 
Christian with an objective belief in prayer, which was not the 
case. The fact Europe had overlooked was that the President’s 
appeal was symptomatic of the changed attitude in China towards 
the Christian religion regarded as a political and social asset. 
The actual number of Chinese Christians is little more than half 
of one per cent. of the whole population, but this gives a very 
inadequate idea of their importance, and still less of the influence 
Christianity is felt to be exercising at the present time. So also 
the establishment of Confucianism has been regarded by some 
as a serious blow to Christianity. This is not the view of many 
devout Christians who believe that Confucius should be regarded 
as an ally, not as a foe, and who believe, further, that a worse 
thing than the establishment of a Pagan religion would happen 
if a nation were left morally rudderless at such a critical period 
of its history. 
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Those Europeans who have had any intimate intercourse with 
the Chinese and Japanese are always inclined to be tentative in 
their estimates of the values the Far East places upon Western 
ideas. But, from what I have observed, I do not for one moment 
think that China ‘might be willing to accept our Christianity for 
the sake of our civilisation,’ or that the Japanese ‘might turn to 
Christianity for a social, not for a spiritual or even moral motive.’ 
Both these theories have been suggested to me confidently during 
the past few days. On the contrary, I venture to maintain that 
such conceptions are profoundly at variance with Far Hastern 
thought. A very casual study of the Chinese daily Press, the 
Peiching Jth Pao, or Peking Daily News, leaves no room for any 
misapprehension as to how the Chinese regard Western civilisation 
qua Western civilisation. While a far more convincing witness 
has arisen in Japan since the commencement of the present War. 
Mr. Uchimura, a well-known educationalist, writing in the 
English column of the Yorodsu, asks this question : 

What is the Western civilisation after all? They say it is Christian. 
But is it? Is it civilisation based upon the Crucified One? Certainly 
it is not. It is a civilisation based upon the crucifying one. . . . The 


present conflagration of Europe is the veriest evidence . . . that theirs 
is a sham civilisation beautiful upon the surface but within dead 


vacuity. 


The conclusion Mr. Uchimura reaches is that this War will ‘ leave 
the world clearer for better and more beautiful things,’ and that 
the ‘European heathen’ may realise in happy case more clearly 
than he does now the things that belong to peace. 

I have little heart at such a time as this—indeed, if I ever 
have had the desire—to be dogmatic upon the progress of 
Christianity throughout the world. For reasons I have indicated, 
I do not believe that the War, regarded as a war, has had, so 
far, any disastrous effect upon Christianity in the eyes of non- 
Christian peoples. The real weakness of the situation lies in the 
fact that Western civilisation is so largely materialistic, frankly 
or covertly, and in the subsidiary fact that the individual 
Europeans that call themselves Christian are not sufficiently alive 
to what should be implied by their claim. Sir William 
Macgregor, whose unflagging zeal for humanity in many parts 
of the globe has done so much for the course of Christianity, once 
discussed with me the relatively rapid progress of Moham- 
madanism in West Africa as compared with that of Christianity ; 
‘It’s just this,’ he said, ‘every Mohammadan regards himself as 
a missionary ; the majority of Christians think it is another man’s 
work.’ Will Christians maintain this attitude? That is the 
critical question. And I am by no means hopeless as to the 
answer. The national trial has revealed unexpected depths of 
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earnestness and self-sacrifice in our midst. It has torn aside 
much of the frivolity that was maiming our social life. It has 
demonstrated that all men are not materialistic nor unready to 
hazard their lives for an ideal. I am not one of those that 
rejoice in war, but I have never felt so confident as I am now for 
the future of England, and, what is infinitely more important 
to the world, for the future of Christianity. 


GrorGE H. FropsHam (Bishop). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DISRAELI THE THIRD‘ 


He said many things that were strange, yet they immediately appeared 
to be true.—Sidonia in Coningsby. 


THE third volume of Disraeli’s Life (and he lives in it) unfolds 
a corresponding stage in his development. His broodings and 
aspirations have taken shape. His wild oats have been sown, 
and, though debt still hampers him, his course is clear. Smart 
Bohemia has receded. He is happy in his home and devoted 
to his ‘ guardian angel,’ soon to become the ‘ Lady of Hughenden.’ 
Aggressive exuberance he has chastened in more ways than 
one. There is less of the meteor, more of the fixed star now 
about him. And on every side he has grown in stature. Ex- 
perience has reinforced genius, while scope has been added to 
a success which, though signal, is not yet free from struggle. 
His power and his influence have matured. Like the Genie of 
the Arabian Nights he has escaped from the narrow bottle, and 
can now rise to his full height. At last he finds room alike for 
his statesmanship and his fantasy. Nevertheless these faculties 
have not yet been wholly accepted, and later volumes must reveal 
what a hold they took, how they were to ripen into national 
habits. Already they have come to stay. If some misjudge or 
malign them, this is only natural. Newness and strangeness 
perplex and provoke, and ideas remain alien till they are 
naturalised among the people. ODisraeli’s was no ordinary 
remoteness whether of source or affinity. Yet more and more 
he wins upon such as know him best, and gains ground 
(and converts) by the mastery of his mind despite the mystery 
of his manner, which, wrote Lord Malmesbury even in 1848, 
‘has much of the foreigner about it,’ adding, however, that it 
was but ‘a mask for his great abilities.’ To the ‘ Conservatives’ 
Disraeli still often seemed a revolutionist, to the Radicals a 
reactionary. But his intimates knew better, and they comprised 
men and women of the most manifold distinction. He could 
not be called ‘remote’ or ‘ unfriended,’ and if he could, under 
no circumstances could he have been called ‘slow.’ His imagina- 


2 The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By William Flavelle 
Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. Vol. iii., 1846-1855. John Murray. 
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tive speeches, to which humour, literature, and paradox were 
sparkling tributaries, pressed truth home and gave a new delight 
to debate. So did his informal letters to his friends, and 
especially to the clever and beautiful Lady Londonderry, for 
whose benefit he ‘ unbuttoned his brains.’ All round he begins 
to modify the conventional scene and to rehearse for the serious 
future. He discerns those new ideas in the air which he wants 
to acclimatise, and when he expresses them he robes them in 
fancy dress and lends them a brilliant background. More and 
more he makes for growth as opposed to upheaval, for popular 
stability. And he correlates in all their bearings the big, con- 
temporary movements to which, as they march past, his ear is 
abnormally sensitive. Already he speaks with authority—there 
is a touch of Napoleon about him. The world is becoming aware 
—as one puts it—of his ‘ directing’ mind, or as Lord Ponsonby 
avows, that he should be the leader for whom they wait. Lord 
John Manners, his dear comrade, bears witness to his charm 
and fame, while European celebrities, like Metternich, swell the 
chorus. Lord Derby himself, a prejudiced colleague, bates his 
imperfect sympathies and pays his tribute not merely to intellect 
but to ‘ self-sacrificing generosity.” Palmerston, always sympa- 
thetic, after Disraeli first took office actually rebuked Gladstone 
for the pharisaism of his condescensions; and Bright himself 
owned Disraeli’s fairness to opponents. Indeed, Lord John 
Russell contrasts it in debate with Gladstone’s bias. The ‘ mis- 
representations of the Whigs,’ as one calls them, begin to pause, 
but sarcasm has made too many enemies for them to cease, and 
in a number of ‘episodes he is wrongfully taken to task. 

These pages conclusively disprove those detractions of the 
ignorant or ignoble. His truthfulness is constantly confirmed, 
its contemporary impugners cut rather shabby figures, and to such 
as still consider him a clever charlatan this volume may be speci- 
ally commended. Indeed, he towers above the throng. He is a 
statesman born and trained, not, like so many, an amateur, a 
subsidiary, or an understudy. He has both length and width 
of view, and to statesmanship he brings artistry with the world 
for his studio. Amid the mistrust of some and the derision of 
others he calmly pursues his way, even courting unpopularity 
in his predestined path. Opportunist in beliefs he certainly 
never was. He was far too proudly persuaded of their truth, 
far too romantically ambitious. Men and moments, doubtless, 
he used : he was creating a party, not clinging to any, breathing 
a spirit into the British instinct for ‘work and order.’ Above 
all, he is 2 man of ideas as opposed to set and colourless 
ideologues. He was perhaps more a man of ideas than any of 
his time in England. While Gladstone—then, oddly enough, 
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not nearly so prominent as his future rival—was lecturing on 
the virtues, in which he wrapped himself up as in some pro- 
fessor’s gown, Disraeli steeped them in the glow of atmosphere. 
His mind—at once versed and vivid—played like firelight round 
the main problems and, under its flicker, linked them together 
in strange, central pictures. Everywhere he made wonderland. 
His eloquence and epigram—often melodramatic—were not his 
main armour. They formed the popular appeals of his ideas. 
But even his criticism was creative, and his insight has over 
and over again proved prophetic. That is part of this volume’s 
fascination. It is contemporary with the present, and it supplies 
what we lack—a commanding imagination. Disraeli’s life— 
like his own Contarini’s—is ‘a psychological romance.’ No 
other expression so well fits it. And his psychology made him a 
seer. Not only are many of his forecasts in process of being 
accomplished, but, as chief actor in a piece of which he was also 
the author, he himself often conduced to their fulfilment. 

Surely Mr. Buckle trips (as occasionally elsewhere) in attri- 
buting inspiration to ‘aloofness.’ ‘Aloofness’ may stand for 
much but not for that. It is the power of vision that divines the 
future, and he who sees foresees. Such a visionary was Disraeli. 
Commerce with the world is no obstacle to such foresight. Was 
not Isaiah a prince and historian as well as a prophet and poet? 
* Aloofness’ may rather contribute to Disraeli’s other side—his 
tact and management of men, for dispassionateness is an aid 
to diplomacy. ‘When,’ wrote Bolingbroke, ‘great warmth of 
imagination is united to great coolness of judgment we get that 
happy combination which is called a genius.’ There we get 
Disraeli. Doubtless these combined faculties often wrought 
fantastically—in spirals or arabesques; but it was reality that 
they enriched. And they proved irresistible. Another form of 
his duality was the double—perhaps treble—strain in him of 
mission and career. I say ‘ perhaps treble,’ because they were 
derived from race (‘All is race’), Italy, and the English 
eighteenth century. These were his provenance, and by virtue 
of them a sense of career and mission was inextricably blended. 
He himself was conscious of the combination, which more than 
once he symbolised in his novels. There was thus the day-by-day 
Disraeli and ever latent the Disraeli of the day after to-morrow. 
On the one hand he was the nonchalant wit, the wise worldling, 
the cheery cynic ;on the other he was intense—a prophet dreamer 
and idealist. Indeed, it was the clash and union of these elements 
in and around him that called forth his irony—at once tears and 
laughter, satire and pathos, invective and enthusiasm. His atti- 
tude was most consistent, and it was so spontaneously. It was 
himself. Never was there a man more inwardly at one, and 
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this book confirms what was not generally conceded when I 
pointed it out long ago—that there is a Disraelian philosophy. 
Indeed, its weakness perhaps is that, however flexible its form, 
it is- inherently invariable. Not that it is monotonous. His 
grasp is comprehensive ; in each particle may be seen the whole. 
And his romance and humour render him lively even when most 
profound. 

The thrilling story of the present volume is illustrated by 
snatches from his own cursive pen—so picturesque and pointed 
that we might well have been favoured with more of them. It 
embraces that little explored half-decade between the fall of 
Peel and the first throes of the Crimean War, a period brief, 
yet crowded with events and pregnant with influence. Politic- 
ally, it tracks Disraeli’s penetrating purposes through all the 
vexed issues of the day—enfranchisement, emancipation ; Ireland 
and, for a moment, India—both congenial to his imagina- 
tive sympathy; imperialism, in a sense far in advance of his 
generation ; foreign policy—while crowns tottered abroad and 
sedition stalked at home; rumours of wars—and at length the 
war itself. It was a time of storm. Capital and authority were 
in danger. Everywhere the old order fled and took shelter. 

In career, it sees him climbing the ladder of leadership, 
gradually, grudgingly, recognised as the inevitable head of Oppo- 
sition—its brain and its courage. We mark him at first as a 
philosophic waiter on Derby’s fumbling providence, a keen critic 
of Palmerston’s careless dash. After Derby’s abortive attempts 
at office in 1851, after place without power in the succeeding 
year, when Disraeli surpassed himself and his rivals—even in 
the uncongenial sphere of finance, after the rash, the fatal, the 
farcical Coalition first came in, we witness Derby’s second fiasco 
at the very moment when his hour had struck—a fiasco which 
his lieutenant forgave but could not forget. The deaths, too, 
of great figures accentuate great changes and seem to cut steps 
for his career. Beritinck dies, Peel dies, Wellington fades 
away. In performance, we read—and can almost revive—those 
amazing speeches of 1848, the second of which—a review of the 
session— won him the leadership ; his bold and peculiar champion- 
ship of the Jews; his resolve to compensate the land by relief 
rather than by any recurrence to rigid and ‘abrogated’ pro- 
tection; his foreseeing and farseeing pronouncements on the 
suffrage, on every issue of peace or war. In literature we study 
his Tancred, the deepest of his novels, and that ‘ Political Bio- 
graphy’ of his dear Lord George Bentinck, which I have been 
told was acclaimed by a circle, of which Gladstone was one, 
as the best work of its kind in existence. We view him 
founding, inspiring, furthering his own organ—the Press. We 
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see him hailed as ‘the most remarkable man of the time’ by 
Lady Blessington shortly before she died—Lady Blessington 
whose ‘sympathy, grace and affection’ he had prized so grate- 
fully. He receives the ‘inimitable’ D’Orsay’s last farewell. 
He comes to know the Queen who was one day to be his devotee, 
and he finds in Prince Albert the pink of education. We watch 
him on a great stage and in a great part. In society he marches 
from strength to strength attaining and maintaining a supremacy. 
We find him turned, despite embarrassments and as if by some 
spell of Aladdin’s lamp, into the Squire of Hughenden, whose 
trees and glades and chiatelaine he loves. He is active beyond 
belief, a centre as well as a cultivator of distinction, an employer 
of more than one aristocratic ‘ agent,’ a student of secret societies, 
feared only when in alliance with some popular movement— 
always behind, always before the scenes. Yet often alone— 
drudging unceasingly over Blue books nor immune from the blue 
devils, but ever comforted by his wife and sister; his father 
whom he lost but a year after his mother’s death (and of whom 
he finely said that the best consolation for his death was his 
life) ; and at length by that little fairy godmother of an old lady 
whom he met so romantically and with whom he pursued so 
regular and charming a correspondence—the Mrs. Brydges 
Wylliams, born Sarah Mendez Da Costa, who rests, at her own 
request, next to his own grave and Lady Beaconsfield’s. So 
hardly was he worked that he could write of having no time even 
to eat, and, later on, of feeling himself ‘something between a 
notary and a house-steward,’ and this, he added, ‘ was ambi- 
tion.’ Yet his spirits rose to—indeed beyond—every occasion, and, 
as in his boyish days, when he planned out the Representative, 
El Dorado was always in sight directly large schemes allured 
his imagination. A strange blend he was of rashness and 
prudence, but his rashnesses were daemonic, and usually 
brought him into port. All along, however, under a marble 
calm, lurked both passion and melancholy. Disappointments 
were many ; he had often much to complain of privately in- Lord 
Derby, who, as presented in these pages, was a prime oppor- 
tunist—save in loyalty to the land—and loitered as brilliantly over 
affairs of State, in the gout, as Godolphin, the Vizier of Queen 
Anne, had done long before him. And the gout excused more. 


As for our chief [sighs Disraeli in the August of 1854 to Lady London- 
derry], we never see him. His house is always closed; he subscribes to 
nothing, though his fortane is very large, and expects nevertheless every- 
thing to be done. I have never yet been fairly backed in life. All the 
great personages I have known, even when what is called ‘ ambitious’ by 
courtesy, have been quite unequal to a grand game. This has been my 
fate and I never felt it more keenly than at the present moment with a 
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confederate always at Newmarket or Doncaster when Europe—nay, the 
world—is in the throes of immense changes and all the elements of power 
at home in a state of dissolution. 


Yet he never flew out at Fate. He only sighed and persevered. 
Did he not write of his own grandfather ‘He never made diffi- 
culties but always overcame them ’? 

While convulsions and dissensions boded a new birth, and 
perhaps a new world, the Whigs under Lord John Russell jogged 
on with their old and stale prescriptions for ‘the people.’ They 
were @ most uncomfortable alliance with the Radicals, whose 
schemes they only nursed in the certain hope of their death in 
infancy. Meanwhile the Peelites, who retained most of the ortho- 
dox talent, held themselves fastidiously apart as men too good for 
a wicked world, although in 1853 they were as rapacious as the 
worst for office—in such a hurry for it, wrote Disraeli, that they 
quite forgot ‘a policy.’ In the House they now trimmed the 
party-balance, at one time supporting the Whigs; at another 
occasionally even Disraeli—for at least twice Gladstone voted 
in his favour, though he disliked him a shade more than he 
did Palmerston. Palmerston, moderate at home, immoderate 
abroad, attracted Disraeli and was attracted by him. Both of 
them were men of the world who knew what they wanted, and 
patriots who preferred country to party. They flaunted no 
broad phylacteries, nor did they shrink in horror from anyone 
they could not understand—for the simple reason, if a ‘ bull’ may 
be pardoned, that they had the wit to understand him. Mean- 
while the Whigs staggered on, lingering, like all weak Govern- 
ments, till in despair they coalesced with the too candid Peelites 
and struck up a league less coherent than any since the Ark. That 
Coalition had no common creed, nor, as Disraeli said of it, even 
‘any principles—for the present.’ It was composed of elements 
incongruous, mutually indifferent and sometimes repugnant. And 
so it brought forth the Crimean War, a blunder of incompetence 
and the crime of virtue—the war which would never have 
happened but for their self-satisfied hesitations about a French 
entente. This unlucky bag of all the talents was perpetually 
wearing out. So perpetually did they peddle with theory that as 
often they were ruined by practice. There was an earlier 
moment when Disraeli thought that some of the Whigs—especi- 
ally Palmerston—might have joined him as against some of the 
Radicals, or even some of the Radicals as against some of the 
Whigs. And one night in the forties he actually dined with 
John Bright just as much later—at the close of 1852—he appealed 
to him personally about the budget. Yet neither of them certainly 
believed in abolishing poverty by removing riches. I should 
like to have been present at that dinner and that interview— 
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‘Job Thornberry’ and Sidonia-Tancred in conclave! He was 
always ready to waive his claims. Among the Peelites, how- 
ever, Graham and Gladstone were the sole accessions he ever 
dreamed of as possible, and of the second—that ‘Jesuit of the 
closet, sincerely devout ’—he only dreamed three years beyond 
the bounds of this volume. That was the crisis when he 
solemnly adjured him with ‘ Deign to be magnanimous.’ 

There was a general break-up of the old party lines, and, step 
by step, Disraeli recalled Toryism to its first elements. In the 
confusion and dislocation a lull ensued, by which he profited. 
He began to breathe life into the dry bones. He associated 
ideas with the Tories as Bolingbroke had done with ‘the boys.’ 
He dived deep into the recesses of things, contrasting, like his 
father, ‘ causes’ with ‘ pretexts.” He took large and long views, 
perceiving that any Jacobin democracy was unnational, abstract, 
metallic, insatiable, but that an English democracy—as an 
element, not a class—must be re-rooted in the soil. What should 
fence round a free and ancient monarchy was those institutions 
which express the English character and are yet infinitely expan- 
sive. National character he regarded as the one thing needful. 
Character was above all ‘ measures,’ and measures must be judged 
by their ultimate effect on character. He had headed the mutiny 
against Peel not merely as the champion of a betrayed interest 
which was yet the backbone of England—for fiscal expedients 
were not principles; but firstly because for him the commer- 
cialisation of England—-the gospel of the ‘cheapest ’—was the 
antithesis to that real reciprocity which he had always regarded 
as the freest trade. And, secondly, he headed it—indeed, mainly 
—because, with all his fine qualities, politically Peel stood for 
mummification, and even chimeras were better than mummies. 
For what lad Peel ‘conserved’?—remnants not realities, 
‘phrases’ not ‘facts.’ Disraeli’s first postulate was vitality—a 
real Church drawing force and fire from those mystic origins 
which he always averred that it still misunderstood; a 
really ‘national’ party answering national needs and aspira- 
tions—in fine, a nation rather than a ‘State,’ everywhere 
the organic rather than the mechanical. ‘It is always,’ 
he exclaimed in an outburst uncited in this volume, 
‘always the State never Society, always machinery never 
sympathy.’ This is the clue to his whole outlook, and in all 
the big problems of the time he alone seems to have discerned 
an interplay and interconnexions. When the national verdict 
indiscriminately reversed the protective system, the squirearchy 
was as indiscriminate in its obstinate adherence to the obsolete— 
‘ whole-hoggers ’ like the cut-and-dried among our modern Tariff 
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Reformers. Disraeli alone saw that—pending some equally 
national reversal of the new system—‘ unrestricted competition ’ 
was @ question quite as much social as economical—a still burning 
question. Agriculture was hurt, urban labour would also, in the 
long run, suffer. ‘Free’ trade would lead to overstrain and over- 
crowding, to feuds between town and country, to class-provoca- 
tions, to all the tendencies, including despotism, of the new, 
detached democracy. It involved even taxation which would 
more and more tend to be ‘direct’ in incidence and perhaps 
confiscatory in character. Again, the Colonies, which he, in 
great advance of his hour, wished to see linked in a close chain 
of imperial consolidation and represented in the mother of parlia- 
ments, would be discouraged, not to speak of the bar to that 
Colonial preference which he was the first to forecast. The 
Empire would be set back. All the elements, too, of govern- 
ment were fast being weakened, and with these a doctrinaire 
democracy would play the devil. Free-trade, in fact, spelled 
the mob, and the Book of Numbers is rarely the Book of Wisdom. 
As a counter-poise, a democracy native not imported, loyal not 
arbitrary, a genuine democracy, was imperative. It should be 
choice, not common in character. It was there all the time, 
though demagogues might pervert it—at heart ‘ aristocratic’ in 
the best sense of the word, proud to earn privileges, 
ashamed to extort ‘rights’ or exploit them, equal to 
responsibility. Real rights it certainly had—the great rights 
of Labour, which must be recognised, as must be also its 
duties. But the rewards must be no bureaucratic bribes. 
‘Democracy’ should be a leaven, not an explosive. In fine, 
his was the democracy of Bolingbroke, not the Socialism 
of Rousseau—no gushing formula. ‘Nothing is calculation,’ he 
makes his Baroni exclaim in Tancred, ‘all is adventure.’ So as 
‘adventurer ’ let him stand. He set sail for discovery. 

The collapse of Peel rent in twain the whole fabric of party. 
It was a great misfortune, for party, thought Disraeli, means 
organised opinion, and great parties mean opinions greatly 
organised and fights that are not factious. And parties then 
meant more than they can ever do again, for the newspapers did 
not yet create opinion—they only advocated or advertised it. 
Strong personalities did the thinking for the mass and symbolised 
the issues. Disraeli did so dramatically, and as a foil to him 
Gladstone was to do the same. ‘The old Tory party was dead, 
or rather embalmed—an image of itself. Disraeli set himself to 
reconstruct it, to give it resurrection. He looked both before 
and after. He would have no ‘leaders who are not guides.’ 
What he missed in the anaemic anarchy of parties was the living 
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flesh and blood of the past which alone in England can develop 
the future. He desired 


the disciplined array of traditionary influences—the realised experience 
of an ancient society, and of a race that for generations has lived and 
flourished in the high practice of a noble system of self-government. For 
these the future is to provide us with a compensatory alternative in the 
conceits of the illiterate, the crotchets of the whimsical, the violent courses 
of a vulgar ambition that acknowledges no gratitude to antiquity—to 
posterity noduty. . . . I trace all this evil to the disorganisation of party. 
I say you can have no Parliamentary Government if you have no party. 














And by party he means a free party unfettered in discussion. 

For five years we mark him watching, waiting, working— 
often alone—to bridge over the gulf between abrogated protection 
(one day, he thought, after suffering to revive) and some form 
of compensation to outraged land, still the backbone of England— 
a great industry in disorder, as much an industry with ‘ material ’ 
as trade. At the same time, by every resource he sought to 
reconcile the town and country parties, to cause parties in lieu 
of factions. In ‘ parties of progress’ he descried a cosmopolitan 
disruption which could only convert ‘a first-rate monarchy into 
a second-rate republic.’ Their theories of physical equality 
implied internationalism, for, if one reflected, they were only 
compatible with unlimited employment. ‘Progress! Whither?’ 
It was vain, as he mused in Tancred, to ‘ mistake comfort for 
civilisation.’ Utilitarianism gave no firm footing whatever. No 
wonder that in the same poetic allegory his ‘ Guardian-spirit of 
Arabia’ announces to the pilgrim on Mount Sinai, ‘ Power is 
neither the sword nor the shield, for these pass away, but ideas 
which are divine.’ This is the highest aspect, the deepest teach- 
ing of Disraeli. Infinite were its applications. ‘Some three 
years ago,’ he urged, in a spirited speech of 1849, 



















we thought fit to change the principle on which the economic system 
of this country had been previously based. Hitherto this country had been, 
as it were, divided up into a hierarchy of industrial classes, each one of 
which was open to all, but in each of which every Englishman was taught 
to believe that he occupied a position better than the analogous position 
of individuals of his order in any other country in the world. . . . I have 
heard it stated that the superiority of these classes was obtained at the 
cost of the last class of the hierarchy—at the cost of the labouring popula- 
tion of this country. But... I know of no great community existing, 
since, I will say, the fall of the Roman Empire, where the working 
population has been upon the whole placed in so advantageous a position 
1 as the working classes of England. . . . In this manner in England Society 
4 was based upon the aristocratic principle in its complete and most magnifi- 
‘ cent development. You set to work to change the basis upon which this 

Society was established; you disdain to attempt the accomplishment of 
i the best; and what you want to achieve is the cheapest. But I have 
4 shown you that, considered only as an economical principle, the principle 
is fallacious ; that its infallible consequence is to cause the impoverishment 
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and embarrassment of the people. . . . But the wealth of England is not 
merely material wealth; it does not merely consist in the number of acres 
that we have tilled and cultivated, nor in our havens filled with shipping, 
nor in our unrivalled factories, nor in the intrepid industry of our mines. 

. We have a more precious treasure, and that is the character of the 
people. That is what you have injured. In destroying what you call 
class iegislation you have destroyed that noble and indefatigable ambition 
which has been the best source of all our greatness, of all our prosperity, 
and all our power. I know of nothing more remarkable in the present day 
than the general discontent which prevails, accompanied as it is on all 
sides by an avowed inability to suggest any remedy. The feature of the 
present day is depression and perplexity. That English spirit which was 
called out and supported by your old system seems to have departed from us. 


Three years onwards, and he put before the country the 
parting of its ways. 

This country will have to decide whether it will maintain a Ministry 
formed on the principles of conservative progress ; whether it will terminate 
for ever by just and conciliatory measures the misconceptions which have 
so long prevailed between producer and consumer and extinguish the fatal 
jealousy that rankles between town and country; whether our Colonial 
Empire shall be maintained and confirmed ; whether the material develop- 
ment of Ireland shall at length be secured; whether such alterations as 
time and circumstances may appear to justify in the construction of the 
House of Commons-shall be made in that spirit of revolution which has 
arrested the civilisation of Europe or in the spirit of our popular, though 
not democratic, institutions. . 


A year later he wrote to the following effect in the Press of 
Reform : 
There were two men in England occupying intelligible positions, and 
only two. They were both Liberals, both Reformers, and both Lancashire 
men. . . . Derby was a disciple of progress as much as Bright. But 
Derby’s [i.e. Disraeli’s] was English progress in the spirit of the English 
Constitution and the national character, while Bright’s was American 
progress in the spirit of the American Constitution and the American 
character. Derby would effect change by a wise management of traditionary 
influences. Bright by means of a tyrant majority. Between these two 
intelligible systems the people of this country must sooner or later choose. 


Has it not chosen? Bright for the moment has won, but 
Disraeli’s outlook will surely recur. He regarded land as a 
possession fraught with duty and to be invested with power 
because by its nature it must be held for the common good. In 
his biography of Lord George Bentinck he had pressed the 
inapplicability of any American models to England. There was 
between the two great countries ‘sympathy and feeling,’ but ‘no 
analogy in their political conditions.’ ‘In America there was a 
virgin soil, no tradition, and no surplus population.’ For aris- 
tocracy he demanded that variety which he claimed always for 
every department, for representation, for franchise, for finance— 
that dull finance which he actually once declared ‘ must consult 
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people’s feelings.’ It is only through variety that elasticity can 
be secured. In this instance he thus delivers himself : 


The governing aristocracy must be broadly conceived and widely re- 
cruited. The aristocracy of England absorbs all other aristocracies and 
receives every man in every order and every class who defers to the principle 
of our society which is to aspire and excel. 


There, surely, he hits the mark and touches the weak—the fatally 
weak—spot of modern Socialism. That is why he wished to 
cement the country and the town together. He had a way of 
regarding and handling such matters as fragments of eternal 
history—a habit distasteful to utilitarians. ‘ Your system and 
theirs (the agriculturists),’ he told the Manchester Radicals, who 
were ready to dispense with agriculture so long as England 
remained ‘the workshop of the world ’— 


Your system and theirs are exactly contrary. They invite union. 
They believe that national prosperity can only be produced by the prosperity 
of all classes. You prefer to remain in isolated splendour and solitary 
magnificence. But, believe me, I speak not as your enemy when I say 
that it will be an exception to the principles which seem hitherto to have 
ruled society, if you can succeed in maintaining the success at which you 
aim without the possession of that permanence and stability which the 
territorial principle alone can afford. Although you may for a moment 
flourish after their destruction. . . . I see no reason why you should form 
an exception to that which the page of history has mournfully recorded; 
that you, too, should not fade like the Tyrian dye and moulder like the 
Venetian palace. But, united with the land, you will obtain the best and 
surest foundation upon which to build your enduring welfare. . . . I wish 
to see the agriculture, the commerce, and the manufactures of England 
not adversaries, but co-mates and partners, and rivals only in the ardour 
of tlieir patriotism and in the activity of their public spirit. 


And so he opposed ‘ popular principles ’ to ‘ Liberal opinions ’—a 
watchword which forms the refrain of his historical address in 
May 1847 to the electors of Bucks, as it was to form the refrain 
of a great speech nearly a quarter of a century afterwards : 


. . . I hope ever to be found on the side of the people and of the 
institutions of England. It is our institutions that have made us free 
and can alone keep us so; by the bulwark which they offer to the insidious 
encroachments of a convenient yet enervating system of centralisation which, 
if left unchecked, will prove fatal to the national character. Therefore I 
have ever endeavoured to cherish our happy habit of self-government as 
sustained by a prudent distribution of local authority. . . . It is unneces- 
sary for me to state that I shall support all those measures the object 
of which is to elevate the moral and social condition of the working classes 
by lessening their hours of toil—by improving their means of health and 
by cultivating their intelligence. 


His was no lip-service. He reached forward towards reforms 
—social, fiscal, federal, Irish, Indian, imperial. He realised 
that the lessons of his Sybil might be completely thwarted by 
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the benevolence of the Manchester millennium and its laziness 
of Latsser faire. Disraeli was no waiter on Providence. He 
believed that as events marched a statesman should march at 
their head, and so he lost no time in pressing his contrast home. 
The eighteenth century Tories had been the popular party, and 
modern doctrinaires should not rob them of their birthright. 
Very soon after his Address, in a speech at Newport Pagnell : 


It was a popular principle, he said [I quote Mr. Buckle’s summary], 
to interfere to protect the factory workers; but the advocates of Liberal 
opinions said that in no circumstances must labour be interfered with. It 
was a popular principle to make a difference between the industry of our 
fellow subjects and that of foreigners: Liberal opinion treated them alike. 
It was a popular principle that the National Church should be independent 
of the State, exercising a beneficial effect on public feeling and morals, 
and vindicating the cause of liberty ; but Liberal opinion treated the Church 
[this is true still] as a mere stipendiary of the State. That the administra- 
tion of justice should be conducted by an independent proprietary was a 
popular principle; that it should be conducted by a man paid by the 
State a Liberal opinion. In one word, it is a popular principle that 
England should be governed by England, while the Liberal opinion is that 
England should be governed by London. 


Bureaucracy he abhorred, and much later he denounced and 
deprecated (as if by anticipation) ‘its equipage of clerks.’ Sym- 
pathy not machinery, Society not the State, that remained his 


attitude, it has been said, towards the Chartists. The cause of 
the factory hands he again urged three years later, and that too 
in the teeth of Whig compromise : 


Why abrogate the act? [he said]. . . . The honour of Parliament was 
concerned in not taking advantage of a legal flaw. The voice of outraged 
faith is no respecter of persons. Its cry cannot be stifled. . . . The most 
important elements of Government are its moral influences. 


Years afterwards we know how largely his performance ful- 
filled his promise. But in the case of another reform, the 
inspection of coal mines, he was not so sympathetic and (apropos 
of Lord Londonderry the coal-owner), in the words of Mr. 
Buckle, he ‘ seems rather to have listened to the voice of friend- 
ship than followed his natural political course.’ All along he 
was against interference except in the redressal of great wrongs, 
against compulsion, against cutting up the human spirit into 
those paper patterns which windy theorists devise for despotic 
demagogues to enforce. 

Nothing could exceed his mislike of the new crop that had 
sprung up of professional agitators. His denunciation of them 
formed a striking episode in his great Reform speech of 1848, but 
he traced their usurpations to the true source. It was not because 
the gentlemen of England, the natural leaders of the people, the 
dispensers of local influence, were becoming lukewarm in their 
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trust, or inclined to abdicate their duties, that quacks and hire- 
lings stepped into the breach. As regards his devotion to the 
land both from sentiment and conviction, it was in this regard 
that he first quoted the ‘Imperium et Libertas’ of Tacitus. It 
was in 1851 on his Motion on agricultural distress. The passage 
is characteristic both in its historical breadth and its train of 
association : 


T now appeal to the House of Commons. . . . They may step in and 
do that which the Minister shrinks from doing—terminate the bitter con- 
troversy of years. They may bring back that which my Lord Clarendon 
called ‘The old good nature of the people of England ’—that land to 
which we owe so much of our power and of our freedom; that land which 
has achieved the union of those two qualities for combining which a Roman 
Emperor was deified, Imperium et Libertas. And all this too, not by 
favour, not by privilege, nor by sectarian arrangements, but by asserting 
the principles of political justice and obeying the dictates of social equity. 


Perhaps his broad political position is best summed up by a 
brief passage from a speech of 1851 (on the franchise) which 
Mr. Buckle omits : 

‘. . . Iam for the system,’ he proclaimed (and he was ‘ educating’ his 
party), ‘which maintains in this country a large and free Government 
having confidence in the energies and faculties of man. Therefore I say make 
the franchise a privilege, but let it be the privilege of the civic virtues. 
Honourable gentlemen opposite would degrade the franchise to the man, 
instead of raising the man to the franchise. If you want to have a free 
aristocratic country, free because aristocratic—I use the word . . . in its 
noblest sense—I mean that aristocratic freedom which enables every man to 
achieve the best position in the State to which his qualities entitle him, 
I know not what we can do better than adhere to the mitigated monarchy of 
England with power in the Crown, order in one estate of the realm, and 
liberty in the other. It is from that happy combination that we have 
produced a state of society that all other nations look upon with admiration 
and envy.’ 


There, in a nutshell, lies his political creed. It differed in tone 
and teaching from the creed of his contemporaries; year after 
year, to the very end, he impressed it on England—and for years 
it was made light of. Still he persisted. It is not made light 
of now—it is justified, it is missed. When Disraeli brought 
forward long afterwards his last scheme for enfranchising the 
artisan—a scheme constantly preluded by him during this transi- 
tion of the ’fifties, he accompanied it by the checks of what 
Bright and Gladstone then derided as ‘fancy franchises,’ 
franchises for education and the like which they expunged. 
These very franchises were urged by him at this quite earlier 
period, so far were they from being impudent inventions of the 
moment. In the same way—and this among many other per- 
sistent misunderstandings Mr. Buckle has definitely cleared up— 
he was violently attacked for declaring, after Protection had 
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become ‘ obsolete,’ that since the definite repeal of the Corn Laws 
he had never advocated any return to a strictly protective system. 
Yet it was literally true. And thus it was ever—so long as he 
repeated what some wished to misunderstand, others grudged 
to his understanding, and the ruck who want plain roast 
and boiled could not understand at all. Lord Derby himself, 
when the Coalition was still in office, and he had learned to 
know Disraeli far better, emphasised in a letter the jealousy that 
dogged the footsteps of genius. Everything is often forgiven to 
a man but genius—at least till he is dead, and when ideas take 
bizarre shapes this is perforce doubly the case. People like 
the speakers who (in Metternich’s distinction) utter their own 
thoughts rather than the orators who give out theirs. People 
love platitude, believe in platitude, and it is platitude that they 
hope for. Often doubtless a speaker’s manner, or the pre- 
sumption of it in the minds of his audience, may be responsible 
for their irritation. People resent being put in the shade by 
any kind of superiority, especially if any air of superiority be 
supposed. It affronts their intelligence, and though nothing 
succeeds like success, nothing fails like success in evidence. But 
there is no affront in platitude, nothing to lower self-esteem. Now 
platitude was exactly what Disraeli could not utter, though he 
sometimes took refuge in oracles. And then he had so biting a 
wit. When Gladstone and the Peelites deigned to be associated 
with Palmerston, and the former brought in his first budget after 
procuring Disraeli’s overthrow on his second, he still looked back 
with regret on ‘the rupture of ancient ties’ (casting an injured 
glance on the anti-Peelites), and forward with ‘ hopes of reunion.’ 
This gravity fairly upset Disraeli’s, and a passage in one of his 
early contributions to the Press (undoubted in its absolute attri- 
bution, though others instinct with Disraeli’s ideas and even 
with his accent are here proved to have come from the pen at 
least of Bulwer Lyiton)—a passage omitted by Mr. Buckle—thus 
satirises the scene. It is too good to neglect. 


. . . Amiable regret; honourable hope! Reminding us of those inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea Islands who never devour their enemies—that would 
be paying them too great a compliment; they eat up only their own friends 
and relations with an appetite proportioned to the love that they bear to 
them. And then they hasten to deck themselves in the trappings and 
feathers of those so tenderly devoured, in memorial of their ‘ regret’ at the 
‘rupture of ancient ties’ and ‘ hope of some future reunion.’ Do you feel 
quite safe with your new ally? Do you not dread that the same affectionate 
tooth will some day be fastened on your own shoulders? 


That same ‘tooth’ had already been gnawing at the traditional 
obligation to pay his share (in this case most modest) for his pre- 
decessor’s furniture in Downing Street. His evasion is not 
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dignified. It is to be regretted that Gladstone, who could be 
noble when he was not spiteful, behaved so poorly in this trans- 
action. Lord Derby’s earlier attitude (before he was yet Lord 
Derby) is also much to be deplored. It was much more that 
of a suspicious usher than that of a ‘Rupert of debate,’ and 
whatever he may then have felt or imagined it was quite un- 
worthy of him. Disraeli, it is true, excused or condoned it, but 
Lord George Bentinck, in the February of 1848, told Stanley 
flatly and frankly that he had not played ‘a generous part.’ His 
words must be quoted : 

Disraeli [he said], who was earning by his writings 60001. or 7000/1. every 
two years or so, was dragged out of his retirement by special invitation 
[a forgotten fact] from the Protectionist Party before I was even thought 
of as their leader; and the reward he has met with (were it not that a 
manly, a generous, and an honest English indignation promises to be 
expressed to-morrow) would leave a blot on the fair name of the gentlemen 
of England. 


When those country gentlemen, either from bewilderment or the 
suggestions of others, or from the position taken up by both 
Bentinck and Disraeli on Protection and the Jew Bill, failed 
temporarily to support the man whom they had once cheered and 
were bound again to cheer to the echo, how did Disraeli behave? 


He treated them with a delicate consideration which his enemies 
might well have imitated. Writing in 1851 to his old family 
friend Thomas Baring about the ‘ broader ’ basis which he craved 
for Conservatism, he thus continues : 

. . . Totally irrespective of all personal considerations which I trust I 
never intrude, I am naturally grievously distressed at leaving in so forlorn 
a condition a body of gentlemen who have conducted themselves to me with 
great indulgence and cordiality, and for many of whom I entertain a sincere 
affection. 


Mr. Buckle seems surprised that Disraeli did not assign a more 
prominent part to Stanley in his Lord George Bentinck with 
regard to the campaign against Peel. I would venture to 
suggest that Stanley’s part in the episode of the letter to Peel, 
which was regarded as soliciting office in 1841, may have had 
much to do with the feelings in the breasts of both men. What 
Disraeli could not ignore was what Stanley perhaps still mis- 
trusted. But Lord Derby came to acknowledge Disraeli’s single- 
minded devotion to his party, his unselfish readiness to give way 
now to Graham, now (it was thrice if I remember) to Palmerston, 
now even to Herries, if by so doing he could consolidate the 
cause, and his invariable refusal to put any blame on another 
man’s shoulders. And so, in 1852, he owned to Prince Albert 
how ‘straightforwardly ’ Disraeli had behaved, and he added that 
Gladstone was quite unfit to lead the House, while Disraeli 
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possessed the confidence of his followers. He came to recognise 
that in his colleague there was no grain of pettiness, nothing 
retail—that always, whether in ideals or ambitions, it was ‘ the 
high game’ that he played. Indeed, there is a long list in this 
volume alone of Disraeli’s magnanimities both towards persons 
and parties, some of which, such as that underlying his so-called 
pushfulness when Bentinck retired, have been shamefully mis- 
construed and are now set right. So is the worn charge of 
‘ plagiarism ’ in the matter of the speech on Wellington. It was 
an affair of subconscious memory not uncommon in literature 
and the literary mind. ‘I am a plagiary,’ wrote Disraeli 
(remembering Sheridan), ‘but I must bear the mortification, and 
not at least be Sir Fretful.’ Even in these elucidatory pages 
some insinuations still seem to linger without a cause.* No doubt 
sometimes Disraeli made false steps, but these were not due to 
falsehood. No doubt he was passionately ambitious, but his 
ambition was noble. No doubt during his earlier career there was 
debateable ground, there were perhaps debateable frontiers, but it 
was the point of view that decided the point of honour. We can 
see this even in such a trifle as the conflict of Gladstone’s after- 
recollection of Peel’s last relations to Disraeli with Disraeli’s 
own clear and supported memory of the matter. But never has 
a great man been less vindicated. It is surprising, when we 
consider his standing at this time, his impact and influence, that 
mediocrities unworthy to fasten his shoe-strings and the Tartuffes 
of ‘unctuous rectitude’ should have combined, like big bullies 
in a second-rate school, to belittle their superior. _We have only 
to read of how Wood and Grey sniggered together openly during 
the superb speech, in 1852, on his second budget to realise the 
impertinence, and to admire the electric retorts which avenged 
him-—or again the graceful ease with which they were afterwards 
withdrawn when he tendered amends. Another time when his 
eyes again flashed fire was in 1854, when Lord John Russell 
twitted him on abstaining from voting on the Jew Bill, though 
he well knew that Disraeli only did so because he deemed that, 
by its then association with other emancipations, his champion- 
ship of this cause of his heart as a right (and this, too, has escaped 
emphasis) would be prejudiced. Nothing could have been more 
courageous and honourable from first to last than his disinterested 
conduct in this struggle, and it is only fair to add that Lord 
John, never prejudiced, did him ample amends. 

? On p. 267 for example, why say of the letter to the Lord Lieutenant (which 
in 1850 Disraeli sent to the 7'imes as a counterblast to the ‘ Durham Letter’ of 
Lord John Russell) ‘ contrived to get in,’ and why in the spirited ‘defence’ 
(on p. 79) of his disinterested courage on the Jew Bill, write ‘it cannot be 
gainsaid’ ? Why, too, in another place again vindicating him, leave an impres- 
sion that he was not so well born and bred as, say, Graham, for instance? 
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Apropos of Wood, I happen to know a good mot of 
Disraeli’s. Sir Charles gave notoriously poor dinners, and when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1846 invited Disraeli to 
one of them. A fellow-martyr inquired of Disraeli on the eve 
of the infliction what he thought they would lead off with. ‘Oh, 
deferred stock for the soup of course,’ was the reply. When he 
let himself go in his natural style, at once terse, playful and 
vivid, as he shows himself throughout his informal letters, nobody 
can be more effective than this master of sentences. Over and 
over again—to Lady Londonderry among others—he hits off a 
scene, a character, a comedy to perfection—and of how many 
strange scenes and characters was he not a spectator ! 

The driest themes, the dullest people, live under the magic 
of his touch. Of Protection he said that it was not only dead 
but damned ; of the papist scare in 1848, that while Sir Robert 
Inglis was horrified at the idea of red stockings, he had ‘ less fear 
of them than of blue’ ; of the doctrine of perpetual peace (which 
he traces back to the Abbé St. Pierre at Utrecht) that it really 
spelled perpetual taxation; of the Peelites in 1851 that they 
were ‘a staff without an army’; of the Duke of Wellington’s 
statue, when it was set up on the arch opposite Hyde Park Corner, 
that now he should call him an Arch-duke; of Sin and Sorrow, 
attributed to his friend Smythe [Lord Strangford] and his sister, 
that the sin must be Smythe’s and the sorrow the lady’s; of 
Lord Aberdeen’s mixed Government during the Crimea, that 
the country had refused it nothing but confidence; of its pro- 
gressive ministers, that they justified their epithet by standing 
still; of its home-reforms at the outset of war, that we seemed 
to be making war not on Russia but ourselves; of the stock 
cries in 1850, that ‘ there we have only two subjects, and both 
gloomy ones—religion and rents. Schisms in the Church and the 
ruin of landed proprietors are our only themes. . . . Gracious 
Majesty much excited and clapped her hands with joy when 
the critical decision of the Privy Council against the Bishop of 
Exeter was announced to her. On this you may rely.’ And this 
is a fraction of a long account (like all Disraeli’s running diaries 
—literature) of the pourparlers and preliminaries connected with 
the abortive Cabinet of 1852. It is a picture worthy of Hogarth : 

. . . All this time Henley, whom I believe Lord Derby did not per- 
sonally know, or scarcely, sat on a chair against the dining-room wall, 
leaning with both his hands on an ashen staff, and with the countenance of 
an ill-conditioned Poor Law Guardian censured for some act of harshness. 
His black eyebrows, which met, deeply knit ; his crabbed countenance doubly 
morose ; but no thought in the face, only ill-temper, perplexity, and perhaps 
astonishment. In the midst of this Herries was ushered, or rather tumbled, 
into the room exclaiming ‘ What’s all this?’ Then there were explanations 
how and why he had not received a letter, and had not been there at 
twelve o’clock in the morning to know that he was to be Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. If Henley were mute and grim without a word, suggestion, or 
resource, Herries . . . was as unsatisfactory in a different manner. He 
was garrulous and only foresaw difficulties. . . . Lord D. and I exchanged 
looks. . . We dispersed. Lingering in the hall, Lord Lonsdale said never 
was such an opportunity lost. . . . ‘The best thing the country party can 
do,’ said Malmesbury, ‘is to go into the country. There is not a woman 
in London who will not laugh at us.’ Herries, who seemed annoyed that 
all was over, kept mumbling about not having received his summons till 
three o'clock, and that he remembered Governments which were weeks form- 
ing. Henley continued silent and grim. Beresford [the Whip-wirepuller] 
looked like a man who had lost his all at roulette, and kept declaring that 
he believed Deedes [a nonentity] was a first-rate man of. business. 


His letters are fascinating and in more than one respect 
recall Byron’s. There is one to Lady Londonderry of extra- 
ordinary interest recounting with brilliant accessories his visit 
to his old friend Louis Philippe (whose good offices years before 
he had begged for Palmerston), and also he has left his own 
record of that historical conversation. It is clear that it was 
the secret societies (on whose foreign influence Disraeli laid 
immense stress) that profited by the King’s vacillations and struck 
the chance blow that felled him. Louis Blanc triumphed while 
the ‘ Republicans’ were indulging in expensive affectations of 
simplicity. There was a rumour of his impending arrest : 


What a noise for so little a man, not so tall as Tommy Moore at his 
best, and twelve months agone calling in vain at a café for a waiter. But 
such is the magnetic power of brains. Who would ever have supposed that 
Louis Blanc would have beaten Louis Philippe? 


Forthwith Louis Blanc found asylum with Monckton Milnes 
—the Vavasour in Tancred, of whose eclectic breakfasts Disraeli 
has left another picture—a lighter pendant to the political con- 
clave previously portrayed. Not only are Disraeli’s letters 
amusing and exhilarating, but in their power of suggestion what 
he said of Metternich’s epistles holds good of his own, ‘ They are 
too full of thought ever to be obsolete.’ 

As for his Parliamentary wit, it is inexhaustible, and a booklet 
might be made of the similes alone which sally forth, as it were, 
from the fortresses of literature to do battle with stupidity. In 
his crowning oration of 1848—the dies irae of revolutions and 
Bank crises—he added to his ingenious illustration of St. 
Januarius’ Day (‘congealed circulation ’) a satire on Sir Charles 
Wood’s three budgets in a single year. It was drawn from 
Cervantes and recalls the simile of the Reform Ministry and 
Ducrow’s circus in the ’thirties : 


I never shall forget the scene. It irresistibly reminded me of a 
celebrated character who, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had four 
trials in his time, and whose last was the most unsuccessful. I mean 
the great hero of Cervantes when he returned from his fourth and final 
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expedition. The great spirit of Quixote had subsided; all that sally of 
financial chivalry which cut us down at the beginning of the session and 
which trampled and cantered over us in the middle, was gone... . He 
returned home crestfallen and weary. The villagers, like the Opposition, 
were drawn out to receive him; and Cervantes tells us that, although they 
were aware of his weakness, they treated him with respect. His immediate 
friends—the barber, the curate, the bachelor Samson Carrasco—whose places 
might be supplied in this house by the First Lord of the Treasury [Russell], 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [Palmerston], and perhaps the 
President of the Board of Trade [Labouchere], were assembled, and with 
demure reverence and feigned sympathy they greeted him; . . . but just at 
the moment when everything, though melancholy, was becoming—though 
sad, was in the best taste—Sancho’s wife [the Government of the middle 
classes] rushes forward and exclaims ‘ Never mind your kicks and cuffs, so 
you’ve brought back some money.’ But this is just what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not brought. . . . 


This is the speech, too, in which we learn that, at the prospect 
of a doubled income tax, an ‘ unearthly yell as of a menagerie 
before feeding time’ ‘went up’ from the bourgeoisie, ‘ those 


friends of Free trade.’ 
Another instance, but of unadorned sarcasm, comes from the 


sugar debate of the same year, and may appeal to us now. 


The Government [he said], however a class may be beset, have always 
their stock remedies—‘ a certain number of abstract qualities and cardinal 
virtues.’ Competition is always at hand at the head of the list; then 
follow, you may be sure, energy and enterprise. . . . What is this com- 
petition of whose divine influence we hear so much? . . . It inspires all 
their solutions of economical difficulties. Is the shipping interest in decay ? 
Competition will renovate it. Are the Colonies in despair? Energy will 
save them. Is the agricultural interest in danger? Enterprise is the 
panacea. 


Not the least of his virile qualities was his independence. 
“I am not the organ of any section,’ he repeated at the Bucks 
election, as years before he had affirmed at High Wycombe, ‘or 
the nominee of any individual.’ 


. . . I cannot take a seat in the House of Commons if I am not the 
master of my political destiny. I have not gained the position which I am 
proud to remember I occupy there but by my own individual exertions. It 
has cost me days of thought and nights of toil—it has cost me unwearied 
industry, frequent discomfiture, and many unequal contests. I have gained 
that position by myself, and I must maintain it by myself. 


He was the same in the everlasting conflict yet combination 
of intrigue with politics, ideals with statesmanship. This finds 
a literal expression in Tancred, where the higher conquers : 


Send forth a great thought, as you have done before, from Mount Sinai, 
from the villages of Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia, and you may 
again remodel all their institutions, change their principles of action, and 
breathe a new spirit into the whole scope of their existence. 
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Dependence on what or whom could achieve such an ambition 
as this? He was the same again in his extreme courage and 
peculiar attitude in everything relative to the Jew question. 
Indeed, it is constantly forgotten that his nurture was outside 
Jewish surroundings. He was a precursor of Daniel Deronda, 
and perhaps Joseph in Egypt may typify both. 


It is race [he confided to Mrs. Brydges Willyams] not religion that 
interests me in the instance in question. All Europeans and many others 
profess the religion of the Hebrews. I, like you, was not bred among my 
race and was nurtured in great prejudice against them. Thought and the 
mysterious sympathy of organisation have led me to adopt the views witl. 
respect to them which I have advocated, and which, I hope I may say, have 
affected in their favour public opinion. 


It was so personally always. He was an adherent, never an on- 
hanger, and independence in his views, studies and purposes was 
the breath of his nostrils. He was so with regard to science. 
He had been so in connexion with Peel, and in the very letter 
which puts down a firm foot on Lord Derby’s first attempts at 
suppression he snubs him by consoling him for the gout. His 
independent action cast temporary occasions to the winds, and 
in 1850 he supported a ministerial motion for the repeal of the 
malt tax because it wholly tallied with his views—practically to 
be expressed in his second budget. Eminently independent he 
was, too, in his refusal of any pledge to Gladstone in 1852 of a 
dissolution ; in his whole course of action, despite Derby, during 
his first brief tenure of office. Nowhere, however, was his inde- 
pendence, both of insight and foresight, more displayed than 
in his firm handling of foreign affairs. Europe was in him. 
It will be remembered that in Endymion he presses the need of 
a foreign minister’s acquaintance with the controlling figures 
abroad. He knew Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, Metternich, 
Prince Jerome, Prince Frederick of Holstein, with hosts of 
others, and at one time it was believed he would be minister 
for foreign affairs. He was ever a warm advocate for an 
entente cordiale with France, and (with Bolingbroke in his mind) 
urged a commercial treaty with her long before Cobden negotiated 
one. He discerned the future of the Slavs, above all he sighted 
in two remarkable speeches of 1848 the destinies and hidden 
ambitions of Prussia. There had been rumours of designs by 
Potsdam on Schleswig-Holstein under tne plea of German 
nationality—‘ dreamy and dangerous nonsense ’ he called it (for, 
if one reflects, nationality is the union under a common ideal of 
different races, nce* merely a geographical extension), and he 
denounced, to Denmark’s delight—this pretext for invasion. 
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What was the real reason? It was the lack of a northern port, 
a design to gain the harbours of the Baltic : 


. . Hitherto in the Baltic Russia and the Scandinavian Peninsula 
have prevented this project of Germany. . . . This I wish to lay down as 
a principle that it is for the interest of England, and not of England 
alone, but of all Europe, that peace should be maintained. . . . I never can 
believe that the peace of Europe is to be maintained by hiding our heads 
in the sand and comforting ourselves with the conviction that nobody will 
find us out. 


He added that we had guaranteed Schleswig-Holstein and were 
therefore bound to fulfil our obligations. The other speech con- 
cerns Prussian ambition. He is answering the perpetual paci- 
ficists—it is the piece already mentioned about St. Pierre and 
Utrecht : 


. . . Only a few years before St. Pierre laid down his principles Prussia 
did not exist. But Margraves of Brandenburg, conscious of great talents 
and power, determined, instead of being Margraves, to become Kings of 
Prussia, and that produced many struggles, and among them a seven years’ 
war. ... 


The professional pacificists usually conduce to the worst breaches 
of peace, for their appeals to sentimental indolence prevent 
that preparation which is the truest—the cheapest—insurance. 
Indeed, it was partly the pacificism of Lord Aberdeen that landed 
us in the Crimean War. 

He held that ‘the presence of England is the best guarantee 
of peace,’ but he held also that the fussy interventions of 
Palmerston were a mistake. This is true. We were always 
trying our constitution on to figures it would not fit, and then 
assuring remonstrants that the clouds were big with blessings 
and would break on every sainted head. Who were we to‘ teach 
politics in the country where Machiavelli was born ’? : 


You looked on the English Constitution as a model farm. You forced 
it on every country. You laid it down as a great principle that you were not 
to consider the interests of England, or the interests of the country you 
were in connection with, but you were to consider the great system of 
Liberalism which had nothing to do with the interests of England, and was 
generally antagonistic to the country with which you were in connection. 


And then he set on its proper foundations the natural friendship 
with France : 


If you mean by an alliance with France, by a cordial understanding 
with France, or whatever other phrase you may use, that those important 
affairs and those great events which periodically and surely occur in the 
world should be regulated and managed in concert by these two leading 
nations, after previous counsel, animated by a wise spirit of concession and 
compromise and leading to a cordial co-operation, that is a system of which 
I shall ever be a feeble but a warm supporter. 
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He instanced Queen Elizabeth and Henri Quatre, Cromwell 
with Mazarin, Bolingbroke and Walpole, so different yet united 
in the desire for an Anglo-French entente. 


But an understanding which is only founded on forced occasions and 
forced opportunities—the incidents invented to justify and occasion the 
co-operation instead of the co-operation arising from the natural order of 
the events—that is an understanding and that is an alliance which before 
this time has occasioned the greatest evil, and which, in the present case, 
might lead to the greatest possible disasters. 


With regard to the Crimean War (mismanaged by a vacil- 
lating ‘clique of doctrinaires’), not only did he lay down the 
principles which should actuate a patriotic Opposition (and this 
perhaps the other day Mr. Bonar Law may have forgotten), but 
he showed both by precept and practice how these could be con- 
joined with helpful criticism. Of Russia, as of Austria, he was 
mistrustful, and in this conflict, oddly enough, he named the 
Czar a modern Attila. 


We are instantly menaced [he wrote at the opening of 1854] with war 
and domestic revolution, and neither of these calamities has arisen from 
the necessities of things, but from the incompetence or short-sighted ambition 
of second-rate men. . . . They were a Coalition [he urged in the next year] 
each with an arriére pensée.. . . They expected that their negotiations 
would end in peace and that they would never be called upon to act; from 
the first they flattered themselves with the belief that the circumstances 
they had now to encounter would never happen in their lifetime. 


Surely history repeats itself. It was rumoured that France 
might invade Italy. He denied that she had any right to do so. 
And he protested against any concert with the Parisian Jacobins 
who were then in power. 


It is the system [he adds with a force justified by history] that commences 
with fraternity and ends with assassination ; it is the system which begins 
by preaching universal charity and concludes by practising general spolia- 
tion. 


Your theorist likes robbery without risk. 

There is no space to pursue his prophetic views as to Ireland 
and India. In the first he advocated, during this very period, 
those railways that have proved such material benefits, the com- 
merce which was indispensable, and that ‘ complete code for Irish 
land’ which might have saved years of waste and friction. He 
attempted a Tenant Right Bill. Not without cause did he claim 
in 1870 that if this and another measure had become law there 
would have been no need for Gladstone’s remedies. And the 
following passage of 1851 shows with what inward sympathy and 
foresight he diagnosed the eternal dilemma of Celtic government. 
Mr. Buckle well styles it a ‘remarkable deliverance.’ 
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It is utterly impossible that Ireland can be again governed, openly 
or covertly, directly or indirectly, on the principle of Protestant ascend- 
ancy. But equally certain it is that no Government can exist which is 
not faithful and devoted to the Protestant Constitution of this country. In 
its maintenance are involved greater interests than the existence of a Govern- 
ment, the fate of a Crown, and the destinies of an empire; and trust me, 
among all the blessings which it assures to us, not the least important and 
not the least precious are the civil and religious liberties of the Catholics 
themselves. 


Could he have better balanced the problem that is still with us? 
His Indian policy—which the succeeding volume will probably 
elaborate—was equally psychological. He understood both the 
people and their past, and he discerned—as befitted one who 
had long known his Burke by heart—that so vast an Empire 
could not advantageously remain under the sway of John Com- 
pany. His prophecies are perpetual, and he read the weather- 
signs at a glance. 

Prophetic in another sense is his Tancred; it is the tracking 
of inspiration to its source. It blends in a remarkable degree 
the duality on which I commented at the outset, and I cannot 
but think that in more than one regard these pages have treated 
it imperfectly. They describe it, and with justice, as a protest 
against materialism, but it is more than that. Both its irony 
and its peculiar import have been missed. And first let me clear 
up at least three misunderstandings which have some connexion 
with the meaning of this spiritual romance. Disraeli always held 
that Christianity was the completion of Judaism, and in so holding 
he really only repeated our Saviour’s own announcement that 
He came not to take away but to fulfil, or St. Paul’s meaning 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. But so far 
from inventing this theory for any purposes of Tancred, as this 
volume hints, it was, if I mistake not, the elder Disraeli’s con- 
viction that the son—as so often—developed. Then, again, when 
Lord Henry Bentinck, as the brother of Disraeli’s intimate, 
certainly aware of the Christianity which Disraeli not only 
practised but proclaimed in more than one debate on the Jew 
Bills—when Lord Henry speaks in a letter to him of 1849 about 
‘your Church,’ Mr. Buckle, who has arranged so much so well, 
adds a footnote to explain that Lord Henry ‘wrote as if he 
thought that Disraeli was a Jew in religion.” He must have 
forgotten a letter of the previous year from Disraeli to Lord 
John Manners (given only a few pages back), where he speaks 
of ‘Samuel Oxon’ (Wilberforce) as ‘a pillar of the Church in 
our sense’—the italics are mine. What Disraeli, what Lord 
Henry meant, of course, was a real, an ideal Church, at once 
spiritual and unpolitical, a Church not ‘the stipendiary of the 
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State,’ a Church that reseeks the true fountains of its inspiration 
and remounts to its first origins. That is one of the significances 
of Tancred, and of that Disraeli and his disciples must often 
have discoursed. Then, again, we are told that in Tancred 
our Church dignitaries are by no means exalted, and this is 
supposed to be in some way dissonant from the theme. But, 
surely, this very contrast is one of the book’s main purposes. 
More than this, since this criticism alludes presumably to a 
passage unfavourable to our theologians, it may be as well to 
point out a pertinent sentence from a letter of Disraeli’s, in 1852, 
to his new and youthful friend Lord Henry Lennox, referring 
to some printer’s mistakes in the famous twenty-fourth chapter 
of his Lord George Bentinck. He continues : 


. . . I don’t know of any other errors, for the passages denounced as 
heterodox by English clergymen, who are more ignorant of theology than 
any. body of men in the world (the natural consequence of being tied down 
to Thirty-nine Articles and stopped from all research into the literature 
which they are endowed to illustrate), are only reproductions from St. 
Augustin and Tertullian. 


Now, as regards the message of Tancred. The central idea, 
so laughed at as ‘the Asian mystery,’ is that we profess not only 
a creed but a religion that springs from an Arabian tribe. Our 


worship, its poetry and its prophecies, its message and its mean- 
ing, are admittedly Semitic ideas. The Bible is the fatherland 
of the spirit. What, then, are these sacred Semitic ideas—are 
they the conventional screeds that we repeat by rote? Disraeli 
answers emphatically ‘No.’ If religion be politicised, he would 
seem to say, where then is your Christianity? Has it become 
forced and full of formula? Is the parliament which regulates 
it a theocracy? Are votes divine? But ideas are. Truth is 
divine, and the Church should be so too. Religion is man’s 
craving for direct communication with God. Where did He 
reveal art but in Athens, or law but in Rome, or man’s spiritual 
nature and power but in Jerusalem? Disraeli recalls us to the 
land which he declares—if we believe what we believe—should 
still shed inspiration. He shows us even there, in varying 
characters at once ideal and ironic, the contrasts and conflicts 
between spiritual ideas and political intrigues, between the bustle 
of Europe and Syrian repose. It is a wonderful fairy- 
tale, and it is essentially true. Since, then, these ideas are 
not quite what they often seem to ordinary England, since, so to 
speak, St. Paul was not a rural dean, it may be necessary to 
requicken faith and to reinspire religion. ‘We cannot save our- 
selves,’ exclaims Eva, the ideal incarnation of Judea in the person 
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of a banker-prince’s noble daughter. It is the young, the high- 
born Englishman who replies : 


Send forth a great thought, as you have done before, from Mount 
Sinai, from the villages of Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia, and you 
may again remodel all their institutions, change their principles of 
action, and breathe a new spirit into the whole scope of their existence. 


Did Disraeli himself feel no such divine call? I think, bear- 
ing other sentences in mind, that he did, but then again intrigue 
constantly intruded on faith. Yet faith rose superior. And in 
him it sprang from race. ‘ All is race,’ and race embodies itself 
in individuality. There is a passage which the critique on Tancred 
omits : ‘What on the whole,’ asks Eva in her Bethany garden, 
‘is the thing most valued in Europe?’ Tancred pondered, and 
after a slight pause said : 


I think I know what ought to be most valued in Europe; it is something 
very different from what I fear I must confess is most valued there. . . . 
I think that in Europe what is most valued is—money. 


And this also may be repeated ; it occurs in one of the ironical 
bits of the Emir’s would-be worldly wisdom : 


. . . The English are neither Jews nor Christians, but follow a sort 
of religion of their own, which is made every year by their bishops, one of 
whom they have sent to Jerusalem, in what they call a parliament— 
a college of muftis—you understand. 


He smiles as, alternately, he turns the tables both on East and 
West. 

This irony pervades the whole, which is a dramatic dream 
floating among memories, and midway between earth and heaven. 
So far from its abrupt close being imperfect, it must be regarded 
as most poetical. The dream opens directly this Childe Harold 
of the Church quits the realities of roast beef and lands on the 
dreamland of the Syrian soil, ‘ . . . Sunny regions laved by 
the Midland Ocean.’ It ends when, amid affectionate bustle, the 
Duke and Duchess with their retinue re-enter like a refrain. 
Their incursion chases away the dream. The rapt dreamer, as it 
were, rubs his eyes and awakes to the recurrence of the West. 
The hour, too, is in keeping. It is the moment when Tancred 
avows his love. It is the twilight. 

There are further omissions, the humour of those honest 
servants Freeman and Trueman, who so miss the home-brewed 
and the family prayers in the desert of ‘this ‘ere Siny’; the 
symbolic fantasy of the Baronis; Queen Astarte’s pageant of 
sculptured Greek Gods in her hidden galleries—a fancy which, 
T have been assured, has been since found to be a fact. 

The strength of Tancred is in its spiritual appeal; its weak- 
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ness, perhaps, that ideas are not always ‘ divine,’ but sometimes 
hover in the regions between sense and spirit. Yet always they 
area medium. Through them it is that the spirit, blowing where 
it listeth, inspires. And with the dead letter of the sectaries ideas 
have nothing to do. ‘The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ 
In this sense Disraeli, for all his joy in the whirligigs of life—nay, 
perhaps, because of it—is a force far more spiritual than Glad- 
stone’s ecclesiasticism or the dissenting dogmas of Bright. At 
Tancred’s very outset Disraeli scathes the policy ‘ that confounds 
the happiness with the wealth of nations.’ 


You have announced to the millions [he cries out in the wilderness] 
that their welfare is to be tested by the amount of their wages... . If 
you have seen an aristocracy invariably become degraded under such an 
influence; if all the vices of the middle class may be traced to such an 
absorbing motive—why are we to believe that the people should be more 
pure ? 


Do we still believe it? 
‘The Spirit giveth life.’ 
WALTER SICHEL. 


Vout. LXXVII—No. 455 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS AND SOISSONS 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Il 


THE ‘HUNDRED DAYS'—AND AFTER 


Two letters written by Madame de Pougens in 1814, which in 
their natural sequence should have appeared with the correspon 
dence in last month’s issue of this Review, have only just come into 
my possession, and appear here by way of preface to the letters 
of 1815. Their publication at the present time has a singular 
appropriateness, for they afford the most convincing proof of the 
overbearing and cruel conduct of the Prussian and Russian troops 
following on the invasion of France by the Allied Powers in 1814. 
In view of the stories which for some months past have thrilled 
the world with horror, it is worthy of note that while the Russian 
troops have long since discarded the barbarities of a hundred 
years ago, the Prussians appear to have moved. steadily on the 
downward path, and to-day show even greater cruelty in their 
methods of warfare than was the case in 1814 and 1815. 


Paris, Rue du Bac, No. 18, Faubourg St. Germain. 
20th March, 1814. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear we are alive and tolerably 
well, which is saying a great deal after all we have suffered. . . . 
You are happy my good friends’ to feel the calamities of War 
only in your pockets, be assured next to a wild beast a Cosaque 
is the animal the most to be dreaded, though we were rather 
less exposed than the poor City of Soissons, still our pretty quiet 
retreat has suffered much; two poor old paysans died of the ill 
treatment they received, our good Lorin had many a lash, and 
the knout was once held over dear M. de Pougens’ head. Our 
house was pillaged from top to bottom, all our provisions, so 
that one day we remained with 11 eggs among 15 and a few 
potatoes; we were obliged to kill our old hens to make some 
soup, but that was the least of our cares, the horrible presence 


* It will be remembered that Madame de Pougens’ letters were written to — 
Mrs, (afterwards Lady) Dundas, who resided at Richmond. 
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of these Tartares du désert armés jusqu’aux dents continually 
entering our house, and menacing us with their drawn sabres, 
was too much, and as soon as the road was safe, we removed 
hither. Poor M. de Pougens is grown so thin, his friends here 
were much shocked to see the alteration, for 6 weeks he had 
never undressed except to change his linnen. Though upon 
recollection I am glad to find I have more courage than I ever 
thought I possessed, yet I own it was nearly exhausted, and my 
poor nerves so shattered ‘ the least noise appalls me.” An Army 
of heroes headed by a Hero have driven the enemy from Soissons, 
still we shall remain here till a more quiet moment. 

Meantime I must say we have supt full with horrors, like 
Macbeth. We were at Soissons the first time the Town was 
taken by assault, but most marvellously preserved by a Cosaque 
officer, a Polonais ‘ full of the milk of human nature,’ and Heaven 
directed, I think to us. I said how I trembled for M. de Pougens, 
he answered ‘Ah Madame, qui pourrait faire du mal a une figure 
aussi respectable?’ but few were like him. The next time our 
poor Soissons was taken the Town capitulated, and was treated 
still more cruelly than the first time, the women especially, no 
age was safe from violence. A poor old woman above 60, who 
makes my corsets, was a victim to their brutality, a poor girl on 
the body of her dead mother, and 2 thirds of the inhabitants stript 
of all their effects and clothes. A friend of ours had 40 Cosaques 
at once in her house, her Apartments are on the ground floor, 
they rushed into her Bedchamber with their horses, carried off 
all she possessed in linnen and clothes, broke all her fine china 
and frightened her out of her senses almost, as you may wel! 
believe. My old English friend was at first so little alarmed she 
remained quietly in her fauteuil, and sent them word not to 
smoke in her house! However she presently found she was no 
longer Maitresse chez elle, but though the General was so 
méchant he beat her servants, yet she lost less than her 
neighbours. 

The Bishop of Soissons told me that having 3 Generals lodged 
at his house, he remonstrated with them on the conduct of their 
soldiers after the Town had capitulated, one answered ‘ce ne 
sont pas mes Soldats,’ another answered ‘ce ne sont pas mes 
affaires,’ the third ‘cela ne me regarde pas.’ Happily we had 
concealed all our valuables and the best part of our clothes, but 
the servants and the household linnen have been pillaged, M. 
de Pougens had buried his manuscripts, but they did not disturb 
his books; the proprietors remaining in their houses, at least in 
our Village, was a safeguard, where the soldiers found nobody 
they broke and destroyed without mercy. At Chateau Thierry 
the good Curé (a man of great merit and who having inhabited 

02 
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their country some years understands their language) filled his 
Church with poor helpless women and children. These bar- 
barians forced the doors in spite of his prayers and entreaties, 
and treated the women with the most savage brutality even on 
the Altars, and would you believe it they never departed from our 
house sans faire le signe de la croix and many would not touch 
meat or butter because it was Lent! Since their departure we 
have had many of our officers and soldiers to lodge, they are all 
so exasperated, they declared continually ‘nous nous ferons 
hacher en mille morceaux plutét que de reculer,’ others ‘ nous 
ne voulons pas de canons, nous ne demandons que la baionette,’ 
and accordingly they have performed prodigies of valour. . . . 


Vauxbuin, prés Soissons, (Aisne) 
October 14th, 1814. 


You will, I think, be as tired of hearing of the Cossacks as 
we were seeing them, but as they are the general subject of con- 
versation, everybody having some terrible history to relate, they 
naturally find their way to the tip of my pen. Indeed we ought 
to be very thankful we suffered so little, Major Lewestein pro- 
tected us one night by giving us Ivan the Cossack for a guard, 
and the next the sauve garde sent by Count Woronsow though 
composed of insolent officers yet they certainly prevented our 
being all treated like poor Lorin who was lashed and pillaged 
pretty handsomely. 

The other day a Mdme. Aubriot who lives at a village about 
2 leagues off, came to visit us, she remained at her house with 
her husband and little girl all the time, except indeed that she 
and her child passed some time in the woods, her poor husband 
was near being mincéd into small meat by them, and all from 
a mistake. They accused him of having a dragon francais con- 
cealed in his house, he denied stoutly, at last happily for him 
(who is but a simple Cymon) somebody had the wit to find out 
it was Dragon the housedog, whose name they heard repeated, 
they were still hard of belief and held the lance at his throat till 
the good animal appeared to the call of dragon and relieved his 
poor trembling Master. 

Amongst many traits of barbarity one was glad to hear of at 
least one trait of humanity, Mdme. Aubriot says the soldiers 
entered a cottage in their village which was deserted by the in- 
habitants, who had left behind a poor child in a cradle ; they took 
cradle and child and carried it carefully to a neighbouring cottage 
where they found an old woman, they gave her the child in 
charge, assuring her they would not take her cow or anything 
she possessed if she would promise to take care of the poor child, 
which vou may be sure she did; they staid to see her give the 
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child milk for it was half starved, and then departed. The in- 
human parents only returned 2 days after. Mdme. Aubriot says 
and so does M. Dansé that the Prussians were worse than the 
Russians, happily for us they only arrived here after our de- 
parture and then the General Thielman lodging in our house 
protected it in some measure. 

They tell a good story of a thief who was taken the other day 
in the very act of stealing, a guard was ordered to convey him 
to prison to which place said M. le Voleur proceeded slowly and 
reluctantly, the Guard impatient said ‘S—é Cosaque marchez 
en“ avant ’—le voleur répondit—‘ Monsieur c’est votre devoir 
d’arréter les voleurs, non pas de les insulter.’ . . . Though we 
seldom talk of fashions I must tell you they wear caps 4 la 
cosaque * which puts Mdlle Thiery in a fine passion, she would 
make a bonfire of them ail. 

Alas! the vintage is not only bad but small and the wine 
will be hors de prix, the allied Armies have exhausted the Country 
so entirely, we give 150 fr. for what used to cost 70, and after 
all not so good. An acquaintance of ours who lives at Crouy 
(a village on the road to Laon pillaged and re-pillaged by the 
Cosaques) says their grapes are all frozen, the poor paisans in 
despair. They had lived on the credit of what they should get 
at the vintage, and that has failed them, meantime they are 
threatened by the tax gatherers to seize all they have left, and 
we sufferers gave in a list of our losses, being so required and 
thus do they make compensation. A poor man in our village lets 
a cottage for 30 fr. a year and he is taxed at 33, a mistake no 
doubt, but such is the confusion which reigns, a general aug- 
mentation having taken place instead of the contrary. 

I was amused the other day with an article in the Moniteur, 
the King of Prussia is going then to dress up his old Protestant 
religion with a little Roman Catholic finery, our good stiff 
Presbyterians would say turning it into Queen Jezebel, or the 
W. of Babylon, but bigotry seems to be the order of the day 
everywhere and not confined to Spain and the Inauisition. But 
it is the Pope who amuses me, ought he not according to his 
own principles and above all according to the judgment he passes 
on others, to have suffered martyrdom rather than submitted to 
crown the impie as he now calls him? We are all impatience for 
the result of the Congress, I think it will be difficult amongst 
all the other potentates to shut the door against the Goddess of 
discord. . . . Adieu, Adieu, 

Ever, ever yours, 
F. J. de PovuGEns. 

2 To-day the same thing is happening and fashions @ la Cosaque are much 
in vogue in this country. 
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To determine the arrangements for carrying into effect the 
Treaty of Peace signed at Paris on May 30, 1814, the signatory 
Powers had stipulated that a general Congress should be held 
at Vienna in the following autumn. The month of August was 
fixed for the sittings to open, but to meet Lord Castlereagh’s 
parliamentary engagements, and allow of the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia making a brief sojourn in their respec- 
tive capitals at the conclusion of the English visit, the pleni- 
potentiaries did not assemble till late in September. Prince 
Metternich presided over the proceedings of this illustrious and 
important gathering which may be said to have paved the way 
for its successor in title, the Concert of Europe. 

During the period of the Congress the Emperor Francis, as 
well as the city of Vienna itself, dispensed the most lavish hospi- 
tality and, for the time being, the attention of Europe was con- 
centrated on the Austrian capital and its distinguished guests. 
No one in power, least of all Louis the Eighteenth, appears to 
have given so much as a thought to Napoleon, whose career it 
would seem was considered to have ended with his abdication at 
Fontainebleau and subsequent acceptance of the island of Elba 
as his future home and dominion. In short the man who for so 
many years had dominated an entire continent had passed out 
of mind, absolutely and entirely forgotten by the very Powers 
that but a few months before had regarded him as their most 
formidable and deadly foe. 

Not so the French people. They had never taken kindly to 
the changes brought about by the new regime, and in spite of 
the privations and losses they had undergone still looked back 
with regret to the reign of Napoleon. By creating a Parlia- 
ment, Louis the Eighteenth may be said to have brought 
political liberty where before there was none, but on the other 
hand, he and his Court unsettled domestic affairs, the prospects 
of the Army and the titles of estates. The holders of national 
property were also becoming alarmed at the encroachments of 
the Church, and, except in the case of the more highly placed 
officers, the prevailing feeling in the Army was one of general 
dissatisfaction. Hardly had Napoleon left France than the 
soldiers who had fought under his leadership were praying for 
his return. ‘They guarded the Emperor’s Eagles as their house- 
hold gods, kept the tricolour cockades with pious care in their 
knapsacks, spoke with raptures of his exploits in their barracks 
and worshipped his image in their hearts.’* 

Such was the position when on the 7th of March, 1815, while 
a ball given by Prince Metternich was in progress, the disquiet- 


3 Alison’s History of Europe, vol. x. p. 800. 
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ing news reached Vienna that Napoleon, accompanied by 
Generals Drouot, Bertrand, and Cambronne, had landed at 
Cannes with a force of 1000 men. The intelligence spread con- 
sternation at the Congress, where it was an open secret that 
instead of the permanent accord expected to result from its 
deliberations, a combination against Russian aggression was by 
no means a remote possibility. However, with the return to 
France of the common enemy, as Napoleon was so often called, 
unanimity again prevailed, and the Great Powers bound them- 
selves together, not for the purpose of securing the throne of 
France to the Bourbons, but to place it out of Napoleon’s power 
ever again to disturb the peace of Europe. 

The Congress was brought to an abrupt conclusion, and the 
Allies set about organising three large armies, the first to consist 
of Austrian troops led by Prince Schwarzenberg ; the second, the 
Russian contingent, with the Emperor Alexander in command ; 
and the third to comprise the British, Hanoverian, Prussian, and 
Belgian forces under the Duke of Wellington and Field Marshal 
Bliicher. To place these armies in the field, and to equip them 
for another campaign in France, occupied the attention of the 
Powers during the next few months. The necessity of making a 
supreme effort to crush Napoleon was impressed upon the British 
Government by the Duke of Wellington, whose views, however, 
did not go unchallenged. The Whigs, led by Whitbread, pro- 
tested against the war; but they failed to carry their resolution, 
the Budget of the year was raised to 90,000,000/., and the Duke 
proceeded to Belgium to prepare for the approaching hostilities. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was making rapid strides, the army rally- 
ing to his standard as, step by step, he advanced towards’ the 
French capital. That he was fully conversant with the affairs 
of Vienna may be gathered by the observation he is credited 
to have made on landing at Cannes—‘ Le Congrés est dissous,’ 
while that he was en rapport with the feeling in the Army may 
be gathered from his action when, for the first time, he came 
face to face with the Royalist troops. Advancing alone, he 
exclaimed ‘ Soldiers, if there is one among you who desires to 
kill his General, his Emperor, he can do so; here I am.’ Need- 
less to say, these inspiring words did not fail of their effect, 
and the Emperor’s march to Paris may be described from 
beginning to end as a triumphal progress. Once only was there 
danger, and that was from Marshal Ney, who had pledged his 
word to Louis the Eighteenth that he would ‘bring back the 
Corsican to Paris in an iron cage.’ Fate, however, willed it 
otherwise, for on meeting his former chief the Marshal’s profes- 
sions of loyalty to the King quickly evaporated, and both he and 
the troops he commanded ranged themselves under Napoleon’s 
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banner. Louis the Eighteenth left Paris on the 19th of March, 
and Napoleon took up his residence at the Tuileries on the 
following evening, his reception being of the most enthusiastic 
kind, all classes vying with each other to do him honour. 

Practically no resistance was offered to Napoleon, who now 
posed not as an autocratic sovereign but as a constitutional 
monarch. With the object of satisfying the demands of the 
patriot or liberal party he framed an Act giving greater popular 
liberty than the Charter promulgated by Louis the Eighteenth, 
and the new constitution was proclaimed on the Ist of June at 
a ceremony designated by him as the Champ de Mai. 

It became apparent to Napoleon that if he wished to hold 
France he would have to fight against a united Europe. Accord- 
ingly he set to work with something like his old determination 
to reorganise the army, and, with the assistance of the veterans 
who had returned from captivity in Russia and Germany, he 
succeeded in getting together, in addition to the National Guard, 
an army of 284,000 men. With this force on the 14th of June 
he crossed the Belgian frontier, hoping to attack Wellington 
and Bliicher before assistance could arrive from other quarters. 
Four days later the Battle of Waterloo was fought and Napo- 
leon’s sun was set. He fled to Paris, where, at the dictation 
of the Chambers, he tendered his abdication, at the same time 
drawing up a Declaration addressed to ‘the French people,’ in 
which he proclaimed his son Emperor of the French under the 
title of Napoleon the Second. Thus ended what is known in 
history as the Hundred Days. 

Meanwhile the Allies had entered Paris, and Louis the 
Eighteenth, returning from Ghent, where he had taken refuge, 
occupied once more the throne of France. Unlike what hap- 
pened on the former occasion, the Allies, especially the Prussians, 
treated the French capital as a conquered city, and its inhabitants 
with much unnecessary harshness. Indeed, it is said that 
Bliicher was with difficulty restrained from blowing up the Pont 
d’Iéna and destroying the column of the Place Vendéme. 

For some months peace negotiations had been proceeding, 
and conferences between France and the Allied Powers, pro- 
tracted and acrimonious, had taken place; but it was not until 
the 20th of November that the final Treaty of Peace was signed. 
During the intervening period the greater part of France was 
overrun by foreign troops, who committed many excesses, and 
the humiliation of the French people was complete when it 
became known that the provisions of the new Treaty provided 
for the frontiers of their country being garrisoned by foreign 
troops for a period of five, afterwards reduced to three, years. 
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The command of this army, known as the Army of Occupation, 
was placed in the hands of the Duke of Wellington. 

It is with the events narrated above that Madame de Pougens’ 
letters now deal. 


Vauxbuin, prés Soissons (Aisne) 
Monday April 10th 1815 


If you knew how I have longed to write to you dearest 
Friends during all these wonderful, almost miraculous events, 
you would I am sure pity me for the restraint laid on my pen 
first by fear and prudence and since by the assurance here that 
the letters did not pass. But to-day I have received a letter 
from M. de Pougens who is at Paris, he tells me the couriers 
pass as usual, and that several English are arrived at Paris, so 
I hope the sweet blessing of Peace will be continued to both 
countries. What a revolution, I call it a révolution a la violette. 
You know doubtless the soldiers during the last year gave the 
Emperor the name of le petit pére la violette, and used to say 
to each other ‘ allons camarade allons boire a la violette’ which 
continued a profound secret amongst themselves.* 

An almost universal discontent prevailed against the regal 
government at Paris, the Emigrants and Priests had rendered the 
King very unpopular, the Duc d’Angouléme a mere cypher, 
always drunk after dinner, and the Duc de Berri detested, espe- 
cially by the Army, the proprietors of national lands not able to 
sell them, or to mortgage them, so universal was the opinion that 
the Emigrants would enter in possession again. LEnfin all pre- 
pared the way for our great Emperor, never so truly great as 
at this moment, but till ye 20th we were so in the dark. 

I was extremely uneasy about M. de Pougens who set out 
for Paris the day before we heard the news. I was reading 
quietly in my room when Mdme. Louise came and told me. I 
could not at first believe it, and when it was confirmed I was very 
anxious for the state of Paris, and wrote letter after letter to 
entreat M. de Pougens to return. Happily though every means 
was tried to enflame the people, Paris, thanks to the good con- 
duct of the National Guard, remained perfectly quiet, a detach- 
ment went out the memorable 20th to meet the Emperor another 
detachment had escorted in the morning the King to St. Dennis. 
T think the Emperor was too good to land with 1000 men, his 
valet de chambre was quite sufficient, the troops sent out against 
him he used to pass in review tout de suite they say—poor Mdme. 

* Le petit Pére la violette was a name by which Napoleon was secretly known 
practically throughout the entire French Army; it was commonly rumoured 
that ‘he would appear with the violet in Spring on the Seine, to chase from 


thence the priests and emigrants who have insulted the national Flag.—Alison’s 
History of Europe, vol. x. p. 800. 
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Martenot was very uneasy, knowing her husband’s real senti- 
ments, he was in Garrison at Metz, but since arrived at Paris, 
his regiment the Old Imperial Guard had hid their eagles and 
their cockades. When the Emperor reviewed them they bent ~ 
one knee to the ground, the whole was so affecting M. Martenot 
wrote word that the Emperor shed tears as well as his soldiers, 
enfin voila les Aigles de retour et les Dindons sent a grazing. 

M. de Pougens though he did not share my fears returned 
here before his books were ready to be sent to St. Petersburg, 
but as soon as he heard the Institute was to go en corps to the 
Tuileries, he set out and arrived just in time, the Emperor re- 
ceived them most graciously and spoke to M. de Pougens d’une 
manicre trés aimable. All the works at Paris, the improvements, 
are resumed especially at the Louvre, suspended for the last 
year. Clarice Dansé at school at Paris writes word she was 
taken by some friend to see the Emperor, she was near him as 
he stept into his carriage, a voiture bourgeoise avec un seul 
laquais derriére . . . he has been to see David’s celebrated pic- 
ture just finished, Leonidas aux Thermopyles, they say it is a 
chef-d’cuvre . . . I hasten to dispatch this letter, it must be 
sent to Soissons early to-morrow in order to set out from Paris 
Wednesday. M. de Pougens is still at Paris accablé d’affaires. 


I expect him in a day or two and will soon be in continuation. 
Adieu, adieu, Ever yours, most truly, 


F. J. DE POUGENS. 


Vauxbuin, 
Tuesday, April 18th, 1815. 


I think it was last week that I wrote to you my dear friends 
a very hurried letter, having heard from M. de Pougens that 
the post still passed between the two countries I was impatient 
to avail myself of it for fear of what might happen. Since then 
T have lived in fear lest all intercourse should be stopped but 
a letter I received this morning from my Caro sposo (who is still 
at Paris) puts me in such good spirits it has set my pen agoing 
immediately. He says ‘Je ne puis nommer la personne, c'est 
une bien bonne féte, je viens d’avoir une conversation bien tran- 
quilisante sur l”espoir fondé de n’avoir point de guerre.’ He 
says too on vient de tirer le canon pour le sédition de Marseille, 
and that several English were at Paris. The civil war then (a 
mere feu de paille) is quite at an end and indeed if you are 
tempted to let slip once more the dogs of War God knows where 
or when the havoc may end. 

The Army is filled with the most surprising enthusiasm, 
which added to their sense of lost glory and to their revenge 
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for the invasion of last year I am certain would make them 
perform wonders. The Baron Martenot came to visit me yester- 
day, he is not young or flighty, but a sober sedate character, 
he says there are now two hundred and fifty thousand vieilles 
troupes, he added ‘Nous jurons de vaincre ou de mourir.’ The 
National Guards are organising all over the Country and Mr. W. 
Dundas can tell you what a fine body of men they compose at 
Paris. 

Enfin, I fear you have in England a very mistaken idea of 
things here—in the name of common sense how could the 
Emperor have performed his journey with a poignée d’hommes, 
if the Country had not been devoted to him, as well as the 
Army? M. Martenot says when he, with the Old Imperial 
Guard, stationed at Metz, were summoned to Paris by the late 
Government, passing through Champagne (a province which you 
know had suffered cruelly by the War) the peasants met them 
in troops crying out ‘ Vive l’Empereur, vive la vieille garde,’ 
and the Emperor was not then amid Paris; he added too the 
peasants were mostly armed with fire-arms collected by them 
during the march of the allied troops and were determined on 
all the resistance they could make. Mdme Louise has just told 
me a conversation she overheard between two labourers in the 
garden, who did not know she was in a bosquet near them, 
one said to the other ‘Je ne voudrions pas que ce vieux Cagotan 
(Louis 18) revint avec ses Callolins, je ne sommes pas cagot 
mot, et ils me mettent &@ l’amende pour faire un petit brin 
d’ouvrage le dimanche,’ the other answered ‘ Bah, il ne reviendra 
pas, nous ne le connaissions pas, nous sommes nés pour ainsi 
dire sous l’Empereur’ and a great deal more which I forget but 
which she represented very pleasantly. Our friend Dansé is an 
Elector and will be a performer in the champ, no longer de Mars, 
but de Mai. If they all had as good a head, as sound a judg- 
ment as our said friend, one might expect great or rather good 
things; the sight will be very fine as well as very interesting. 
. . . I do assure you I feel not the least fear we should be 
otherwise defended in case of War than the last time when 
we were betrayed on all sides, but I must indeed hope for 
the sake of humanity such a calamity will be spared. I think 
it will. 

Meantime we are much amused with the absurd reports which 
one hears continually. M. de Pougens writes me ‘Il y a trois 
jours on m’a dit avoir parlé & un homme arrivant de Soissons, 
qui avait vu de ses propres yeux qu’on dépavait la ville @ cause 
des ennemis qui en étaient d une petite demilieue, je t’entends 
rire dict,’ ainsi du reste. . . . I expect my dear M. de Pougens 
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to-morrow morning and shall wait his arrival on the Mountain 
top in spite of the cold which is very severe, there was ice this 
morning and the vines (very forward) have suffered cruelly, a 
sad loss to the poor paisans. 

Wednesday morning. M. de Pougens certainly communi- 
cated a part of his activity to the slow unwieldy diligence for 
it arrived an hour sooner than usual, I was dressing when 
Annette exclaimed ‘voila la diligence sur la Montagne.’ 1 
scrambled on my clothes put on my seven league boots and was 
just in time to meet him in the little winding path down the 
hill; a good fire, a good breakfast awaited him in my room and 
such a talking, for Mdlle Thiery arrived brim-full of news and 
anecdotes, I wish you could have heard her it would have amused 
you as would the caricatures she mentions but none of which 
she has brought, for which I scold. One she described is the 
Duke d’Angouléme—-at the head of a number of old Emigrés, 
cy devants (as the vulgars say) bien poudrés bien coiffés a 
Vancienne mode, and seated in Sedan chairs, the Duke says 
‘“marchez en avant’ to which they gravely answer ‘ Monseigneur, 
nous attendons les porteurs pour nous porter en avant,’ it seems 
flat on paper but they say the costume, the different faces are 
admirable. 

General Drouot is an intimate friend of a relation of Mdlle. 
Thiery’s, he was the first who landed in France with only & 
men, he says a troop of country people met him on the shore 
and almost stifled him with their embraces, congratulations, 
etc., and when the Emperor landed a young man threw him- 
self at his feet saying ‘Sire je vous apporte cent mille francs 
et ma vie ’—‘ Je les accepte’ was the answer. On the Emperor’s 
arrival at the Tuileries he found his old Ministers assembled 
to receive him, he immediately began his travail with them 
and worked hard till 5 in the morning. Meantime the old Imperial 
Guard who had followed him from I’Isle d’Elbe, remained 8 
leagues from Paris, fatigue preventing them going further ; some 
fugitives from Paris spread the report of tumults, disasters, etc, 
the poor soldiers tired as they were, snatched up their knapsacks 
and marched in all haste to Paris, arrived at the barriéres they 
were informed all was quiet, however they would proceed to 
the Tuileries where they arrived at one in the morning and 
finding all things safe and well, they threw their knapsacks on 
the ground in the court and were going to make that their bed 
but the National Guard hastened to them, carried them to the 
corps de garde where all the officers got up, gave them their 
beds, even the Emperor. Mameluc, an ungrateful creature, did 
not follow him to l’Isle d’Elbe, he is now ready to hang him- 
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self and lays it all on his wife. You have seen in the papers 
with what acclamation the Emperor’s bust was replaced on the 
Colonne Place Vendéme, the shouts of Vive l’Empereur are so 
frequent and so loud they are heard in the Champs Elysées, and 
he is obliged to show himself continually at the window. The 
soldiers call la Duchesse d’Angouléme la Nonne Sanglante— 

Ye Duke of Wellington has rendered himself very unpopular, 
even to the former government, they say (but that I cannot 
believe) that he dated his dispatches de mon quartier général a 
Paris, but what is very true, I believe, is that invited to a very 
great dinner by one of the Maréchaux (I think Macdonald) he 
made them wait about 2 hours, and then arrived en bottes. The 
Maréchal said to him ‘votre Excellence a eu sans doute de 
grandes affaires’ . . . ‘Non, je viens de me promener au bois 
de Boulogne ’—but if I was to repeat all I hear I should be 
perhaps a greater liar than all the newspapers put together and 
yet I cannot resist gossiping with you chére amie, especially 
when anything interesting is on the carpet. 

M. de Pougens confirms to me the hope of peace or else I 
should not be so gay, though I can assure you and from the 
bottom of my heart without one fear for my personal safety, 
and yet I am no great heroine and suffered much last year . . 
but now a little word on the politics of our village, our pretty 
Mdlle. de Chandelas was married the day before yesterday, I 
was invited d la Messe du Mariage, and to pass la Soirée, which, 
when I heard her sister was brought to bed early in the same 
morning, I, like a sober Englishwoman thought, as it was to 
consist of a Ball and Supper, would not take place, the Salon 
being under her room. Saying so to my Maid she answered 
‘Oh non, Madame, nous autres frangaises nous ne sommes pas 
comme ¢a; st Madame la Baronne entend la musique cela 
V'amusera.’ Accordingly the Ball was given, the pretty Misses 
danced, and happily the petite accouchée (for she is less than 
I am and very delicate) is not the worse for it. 

The Bride was very pretty, very well dressed and danced 
away most indefatigably all the time we staid, which was not 
late as you may believe having no longer any taste for such 
pleasures. The Marié a very handsome militaire in the Imperial 
Guard understands fighting better than dancing and soon quitted 
the ranks while our young sous Préfet distinguished himself by 
his capers entrechats etc, to the great delight of the pretty Misses 
who preferred him greatly to the Hero. It is true he is rich 
et a marier. I hear he is what they call here fou de Mdlle 
de Gestas, with which I should be delighted as, with her wild, 
comical Father, and though good very sans esprit Mother, she 
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stands a bad chance of establishment especially as she is sans 
argent and not a great beauty. Mdlle Thiery was at the Thédtre 
francais last Sunday very full and the people made the music 
play several patriotic airs such as la Victoire est 4 Nous and 
U Hymne des Marseillais. . . 
Vauxbuin, 
Wednesday 19th July® 1815. 

I am so sure my kind and dear friends will be glad to hear 
from me that I am no sconer certain the intercourse between 
our two Countries is restored than I take up my pen though my 
letter will not depart from Paris till Saturday, perhaps not so 
ae 

You will be delighted to hear we have not as yet seen an enemy, 
no not in the shape of honest John Bull, whose good disci- 
pline is universally allowed, therefore I do not feel much afeard 
of him, but the horrid Prussians spread havoc and devastation 
wherever they pass, insomuch that my good countrymen beat 
them sometimes most handsomely. Our pretty quiet Valley is 
almost the only spot which can boast that ‘ trenching War has 
not channel’d her fields or bruised her flowerets with the armed 
hoofs of hostile paces ’—the frequent passage of troops which 
we have been obliged to lodge has been ruinous indeed, but 
otherwise without the shadow of a complaint, for my part, | 
am quite sick of revolutions, and hope we shall now go on 
quietly ; everything promises better than last year I think. 
However I can find cause to rejoice in the restoration of our 
good King,® yet I own I am indignant at the fine Ladies who 
dance all day long at the Tuileries, when the country round 
Paris presents a scene of misery and desolation; the poor 
peasants ruined, obliged to leave their miserable cottages to take 
réfuge in Paris, and there to sleep on the bare stones. The 
situation of things was dreadful before the arrival of the allied 
Sovereigns, but the papers inform you of all that passes and, 
as Mrs. Slipslop says, ‘comparisons are od’rous.’ I make 
none. . 

Though I boast of our security yet it is with fear and tremb- 
ling, Laon and Soissons being well fortified and the latter de- 
fended by the same young man who made last year such a stout 
resistance while we were at Paris; the allied troops having other 
roads open would not lose their time in besieging us, and as I 
hear the Commandant has submitted to the King and that the 

















5 Three months had elapsed since Madame de Pougens’ last letter. Mean- 


while Napoleon had fought and lost Waterloo. 
* Madame’s political opinions would appear to have changed considerably 


since her letter of April 10. 
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white flag is flying, I trust there is nothing to fear, still M. de: 
Pougens is not easy, and will not hear of undoing the cachettes. 
We had soon after the Battle a sad alerte, (you must expect me 
to speak in military phrase I have lived so much with soldiers 
lately) Annette Game breathless one day ‘Madame il faut vite 
tout cacher, les ennemis sont & trois lieues de Laon, on attend 
des éclaireurs & chaque instant ’—all hands therefore to hide, 
while I was occupied about the few valuables we possess. 
Mdlle. Annette packed up my clothes with so much care, I have 
hardly anything in the world, she passes her life in the wash 
tub and I must take to my bed soon in my own defence. . . . 
Our neighbour has been very uneasy about her husband who 
was terribly wounded, but as he is going on well I believe she is 
comforted to have him quietly here, or rather at Soissons, where 
he remains to be near his surgeon and for other reasons; he 
was shot through the groin I believe, however the ball rolled 
into his boot, he remained two hours after at the head of his 
Grenadiers, till two of them absolutely forced him from the 
field, as one of them repeated to our servants. He is in no 
danger they say but his recovery will be tedious. . . . 

I am uneasy about my native Country still very dear to me, 
do you recollect a passage in Montesquieu in which he says 
that large standing Armies will be the ruin of Europe? I know 
not where to look for it now but I remember its striking me 
much when I read it . . . revenons d nos Moutons . . . our 
little Curé struts about like a Bantam cock, and poor Mdlle. 
Thiery will soon not have a nerve left, indeed M. de Pougens 
and I have had some fears for her head, there is a great deal of 
fanaticism in her character, the terrors of the revolution made 
too I think a lasting impression on her mind. 

Lorin laughs and talks, and tells you at the same time ‘ Oh 
c’est bien triste,’ but now we begin to breathe a little. God 
grant this devoted Country peace and a free government after 
all the storms and tempests which have assailed it for so many 
years past. . . . Alas! Mr. Whitbread, his death, the manner 
of it affected me much, such a virtuous upright character, what 
a loss! I am doubly gratified by the handsome manner in which 
his merit and virtues have been deplored by all parties in the 
House of Commons as here people spoke of him sometimes with 
such contempt I felt ready to beat them. You will I know be 
glad to hear we are all pretty well, though I must own our 
healths have been a little shaken by constant terror and anxiety, 
for the allied Armies were hovering round us constantly, my 
sleep had nearly forsaken me so had M. de Pougens, but now we 
are regaining our lost ground... . 
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Vauxbuin, 
Wednesday July 26th, 1815. 

No good comes of boasting, so last Sunday evening as I was 
reading my book very quietly in our pretty hermitage, I was in- 
terrupted by Louise out of breath, who entreated me to return 
to the house, there being 300 Russians or Prussians arrived in a 
village about 2 miles off. I found M. de Pougens much alarmed, 
Mdlle. Thiery wringing her hands, in a rage as well as a fright. 
M. Dansé set off as a scout, and returned giving us the comfort 
to know they were very quiet, only required food, and on the 
next evening there arrived here a party of 20 Prussians. Our 
clever active friend (who is only Mayor elect) in a moment 
collected at the different houses in the village the meat, bread, 
wine, brandy which they required, he established them in the 
large court of the Chateau, at present uninhabited, and the 
officer at our voisine la Baronne’s in order to be near his men; 
she says said officer’s conversation was a little persiflant sous 
des formes polies, but he was rather cruel, his poor man was 
half dead with a fever, and hardly able to crawl about, his 
Master beat him so unmercifully, he almost cut off his ear with 
a whip, much to the horror of our voisine’s maids, and right glad 
were they when the whole party departed. The next day 
(yesterday) M. Dansé having heard there was a large party at 
Coeuvres, (a village famous as the family residence of la belle 
Gabrielle and where he has a Sister) rode over, and found all 
in great disorder owing to the neglect of the Mayor ; he had been 
informed 6 hours before of their arrival and had made no prepara- 
tions, so when 400 Russians arrived hungry as wolves, they 
found nothing, and set about beating the Mayor and all the in- 
habitants or as many as they could catch. Our good friend, 
who has an admirable, firm, bold, gay manner with them set 
them a little to rights. He says, he laughed heartily when he 
found some of them eating a raw ham, and greasing their boots 
with the fat . . . so here we are always in fear of their appear- 
ance though the Commandant of Soissons has sent them word 
not to approach the Town nearer than 2 leagues and we are but 
one. 
Wednesday 2nd August. A whole week has passed and | 
fully intended sending off my letter by Saturday’s post, but alas! 
our letters and newspapers for several days past have been 
stopped, the Courier arrives as usual and says the Allied Troops 
consider Soissons in a state of Siege, and detain all letters 
directed thither. It is true parties of Russians are stationed 
in the villages round the Town, but as the Commandant visits 
and dines with our Commandant and goes to the Play at 
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Soissons, we hope all will end amicably ; we have a post of about 
40 on the Hill near our house, they are in general very quiet 
thanks to the activity and good sense of M. Dansé. The Mayor 
of the Village (who is as arrant a Vicar of Bray as ever lived in 
the days of good Queen Anne), resides at Soissons and leaves us 
entirely to the care of his deputy the Blacksmith qui perd la téte 
ad chaque menace. 

The other day they were impatient for the meat which did 
not arrive, a soldier said to M. Dansé ‘ Viande ou caput’ (kill). 
M. Dansé took him by the arm gave him a good shake and he 
became quiet as a lamb; at the same time he is very attentive 
to please them especially the officer, helped them to make a 
sort of Hut for the officer, as they all slept d la belle étoile, and 
sent fruit; still we must be in care till all is settled with the 
Town. M. Dansé says they shock him much when they become 
clamorous for another commodity not possible to furnish them, 
he has therefore forbid all the women of the Village approaching 
the post... . / Ah my dear friend in spite of all the pomp 
and circumstance of War, I detest it more than ever, the poor 
paysans suffer much, the soldiers carry off not only any fire arms 
they may find, but even their spades and scythes. 


Friday 4th. Having an opportunity of sending to Paris, I 
will despatch this tardy letter. . . 

Our Russians are very quiet, we feed them as well as we 
can, that is the village in their different shares. I will write 
again my dear friends, as soon as I can, for I am sure you will 
be anxious about us, however, I firmly believe all will end peace- 
ably. 


Vauxbuin, 
7th August 1815. 

M. Dansé breakfasts with us almost every morning having 
a passion for tea, he would rival all the washerwomen in the 
district of London and its environs; he made us laugh heartily, 
the Russians perplex him so cruelly with certain requisitions, he 
says he must follow the example of a Mayor in a neighbouring 
village, who sent off a cart to Soissons for a cargo of Mdlles 
Cocos. . . . I really know not what we should do without this 
clever active voisin, our own Mayor living at Soissons and only 
coming here pour faire le fanfaron, saying ‘ Oh, j’arrangerai tout 
cela avec le commandant Russe, j’irai diner chez lui, etc.’ mean- 
time we might be beat black and blue. Friday night at eleven 
o’clock arrived a heavy requisition of cows, fowls and butter. 
M. Dansé was up at 3 in the morning to provide all this, he came 
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to breakfast half dead with fatigue; then their men desert and 
they require us to run after them. 

M. Dansé mounted his horse after breakfast and rode to the 
Russian headquarters to represent that our requisition was almost 
exhausted, but he found the Russian General in a very bad 
humour, he had been assured he should take possession of Soissons 
yesterday, but he had just received a parlementaire from our 
Commandant to say it must be delayed for two or three days. 
The truth of the matter is the Commandant is willing to obey 
the King’s orders to surrender the Town, but the Garrison is 
refractory, and this morning we are a little uneasy. They require 
the Garrison to depart without their arms which they refuse 
absolutely, the Commandant slept on the Place with them last 
night saying ‘ tuez moi si vous le voulez.’ How it will end I 
know not, but I think it hard to send them out as prisoners (they 
carried off their arms). Why the Town is at all surrendered to 
the allied troops I cannot guess, since it has long since submitted 
to His Majesty. Meantime I must tell you we are all anxious to 
have the English, honest John Bull, alias ‘ Jack pay all’ (as 
my poor father used to say) pays for everything in good hard 
money. a! #| 


Wednesday 9th. I have no thought of Paris at present, and 


should be wretched if M. de Pougens was obliged to go there 
on business. A few days ago the conductor de la diligence said 
he had seen with his eyes the cannon replaced on the bridges. 
Here we are in hopes all will end quietly, ‘money makes the 
mare to go’ according to the old proverb, so 30,000 frs. given 
by the Town to the soldiers has disposed them to march out 
to-day I believe, and the Russians march in to-morrow, but 
only provisoirement they say, and are to be soon succeeded by 
the English and Hanoverians, who are to guard our department 
for the ensuing year. I will not answer for the truth of all 
this, it was news brought by our old puffing, quaking Presi- 
dent of Cosaque memory, who came to dine with us yesterday, 
and was by no means encouraging. The Master of the Poste 
(aux chevaux s’entend) assured us yesterday the letters would 
arrive to-day, but they are not come. M. Dansé is rejoiced 
he has got rid of his cavalry, who were a very heavy load; 
we have still the 40 men on the Hill. A poor old woman of 
the village, a certain Mére Dominique, whom we all love very 
much, is now a good nurse and has been an excellent cook, 
undertook the latter office for our libérateurs, they thump her, 
poor soul, so unmercifully she dares not approach them. 

You ask my dearest friend, when I shall visit England. Alas! 
I dare never promise myself such a satisfaction, or I would again 
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say next Spring, I could not expose M. de Pougens to the winter 
journey, but the early part of the Summer I do and will hope; 
having little business in London we would make Richmond our 
headquarters where there are always lodgings like a water drink- 
ing place. I often arrange such pretty Chdteauz in my solitary 
walks. ... 

Friday 11th. Alas! my friend when may we hope for quiet 
at least, it seems farther off than ever . ... but no more. We 
are glad to have our post restored, and our 40 Russians are 
departed but they have quite ruined us, otherwise very inoffensive, 
however that is much owing to our good neighbour’s admirable 
management. Lady Pembroke is very good, I delight to hear 
of her happiness, most certainly we were much obliged to her 
brother last year, the sauve garde he sent us saved us one day, 
while the officers staid, it was only after their departure we 
were so pillaged; we are assured we shall have no Prussians, 
they are terrible..... still we ought to be thankful, I do 
not believe there is a corner in France which has suffered so 
little as our Valley. At Coeuvres (a village near) in one house 
during the term of 3 weeks they drank 79 bottles of brandy! 
Tt is true our expense is heavy, but thank God without terror. 
... . Adieu, my excellent friend, M. de Pougens says you are 
a real treasure and you may be sure I join in feeling you 
ouch. ... 

Vauxbuin, 
Friday, August 18th 1815. 

I trust a letter set out for you dearest friend last Monday, 
not being yet quite sure of our post I dispatched it to Paris, it 
was my 3rd since the renewal of the intercourse. .... . You 
are too good to love my letters, for party runs so very high 
just now, I am almost afraid of writing anything more than 
the old story ‘if you are well I am well, etc’, however my 
English independent spirit is not yet damped, and my pen is 
so used to give you all I think, that I yield to the temptation 
and after all what can be more innocent? God knows all I wish 
for is peace and quiet. ..... 

We have lived lately really as Hermites, seeing nobody but 
our very near neighbours, Sunday last however arrived the 
Gestas in great spirits, their son being named Sous Préfet de 
Rheims, a very desirable station, honourable too on account of 
the Coronation. M. le Comte though turned of 60 is as great 
a rattle as our Sir R. Baker when he used to be called Bob Baker 
in our girlish days, all is sunshine and fair weather with him, 
Paris the seat of joy and tranquility. I asked if the cannon were 


still on the bridges, he denied stoutly, but was at last obliged 
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to own qu'il y en avait aux embouchures des ponts. Madame 
la Comtesse seemed much delighted with her restored title, she 
is a good soul, loves M. de Pougens dearly, though he scolds 
her most unmercifully sometimes, to all his reproofs she answers 
coolly ‘ Monsieur c’est égal’ which is become quite a proverb 
with us, she is dévote, et n’a pas le sens commun. She told me 
very gravely Sunday, she could not bear the words patriote, or 
idées libérales; her husband set out next day for his college 
electoral. 

On Monday I (being no longer like the parson tattered and 
torn in The house that Jack built) determined to make my first 
publick appearance at Soissons. Mdlle Thiery shuts herself up 
in her cell and will not suffer her eyes to dwell on the human 
face divine in the shape of a Russian, but little Clarice Dansé was 
delighted to go with me and see the world, our Jean (who has 
been during 3 months a National guard at Lisle and looks ten 
degrees fiercer) was my escorte, besides Mdlle Annette, who 
says ‘ Messrs. les Russes ont toujours été trés polis, pour moi 
je ne les crains pas du tout.’ To be sure I found the streets 
swarming with them, such a bad smell, which always belongs 
to them, a parfum a la Russe, they fill the houses with lice, and 
so like the Bible iice are in all their quarters! I made divers 
visits and finished with Mdme de Gestas. I found her how- 
ever quite in despair; when the Russians arrived, she ordered 
the gates of her Hétel to be thrown open, a magnificent drapeau 
was suspended over the door, and her servants ordered to receive 
all the Russians who should enter, and to give them everything 
they desired. 

They desire to eat and drink all day and all night, she says 
she is half ruined already; she has three tables, one for the 
superior officers, another for the inferior and a third for the 
servants. They all invite their friends and as her cellar is 
well furnished with Champagne, they carouse finely, and when 
M. de Gestas returns he will rave and storm as finely. I found 
her at table with her daughter; soon after entered the cook 
(a reverend grey-headed old Gemman) I could not hear what he 
said but his gestures so expressive of despair, his folded arms, 
eyes uplifted amused me much, at last I heard ‘Ils mangent 
jusqu’aux coquilles des écrevisses.’ He told Annette he had not 
a moment either night or day and yet like his mistress was 
delighted with their arrival. Several other complaints I heard 
as they are all quartered chez les bourgeois till the barracks are 
ready. After listening to all these doléances and fearing we 
should end by having our share I returned home; the walk was 
then delightful the landscape by moonlight sweetly pretty, want- 
ing only a silver Thames. 
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At the entrance to our Village M. Gehien, the Mayor’s 
servant, passed at full gallop, I thought directly that boded us 
no good, accordingly I found l’allarme au camp, an order having 
arrived pour préparer logemens et vivres pour cent fantassins 
Prussiens. M. Dansé in an hours time had made his preparations 
and was up at three in the morning to see them executed. Yes- 
terday they arrived, and a young officer came here first to prepare, 
a pleasing young man with polished manners speaking very 
good French. Lorin did not fail to say ‘ Il est aimable, il a la 
phisionomie frangaise, il a plus Vair d’un officier frangais que 
d’un Aliemand.’ He announced his superior officer for 4 o’clock, 
we waited dinner for him till near 6, he was disposed to be 
rather insolent, Lorin received him at the door, he said roughly 
‘Ma chambre,’ but afterwards M. de Pougens’ extreme polite- 
ness subdued him and he conversed very freely. I could not 
help smiling when he said to me ‘Madame vous avez beaucoup 
de Russes ad Soissons, mauvais voisinage’ (en haussant les 
épaules) ‘puis ce sont des imbecilles des lourdauts.’ The 
Russians in their turn call them des coquins, des voleurs. He 
told me too ‘vétre Duc de Wellington est toujours couvert de 
crachats (orders) nétre General Blucher n’en porte jamais.’ He 
said they came from the blockade de la Fére, a strongly fortified 
place, a depot of military stores which has hoisted the white 
flag, but will not open its gates to the Prussians; they have, 
according to his own accounts, exhausted the country and so 
they will this, already we begin to feel a scarcity of corn and 
M. Dansé says the harvest is very indifferent this year. The 
Prussians were marching to Paris to take the white flag as 
they are to be in the service of the King, and from thence to 
be stationed in Normandy. Our officer told me the English 
guineas flew about the Palais Royal and many of my country- 
men lost much at the gaming tables. I doubt much if all the 
allied powers will not have to regret the time their troops pass 
in this country in different manners s’entend....... 

Our Prussians departed early next morning having behaved. 
tolerably, only beat a few of the poor paysans, but that (as they 
say) n’est rien, moins que rien. Our neighbour, though his 
wound is not quite well, left Soissons to avoid the Russians and 
arrived here, to be obliged to receive 2 Prussian officers at dinner, 
judge his feelings. 

Wednesday 23rd. The news from Soissons to-day is that the 
Russians are soon to depart, by whom succeeded we know not 
as yet. Mdme de Gestas may rejoice for the old cook told our 
John this morning they had drank 80 bottles of brandy at least 
in 9 days! I think they have preserved us however from the 
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Prussians. 10,000 were announced as taking this road to Paris, 
but the Russian Commander swore ses grand dieux they should 
not enter Soissons, so they have taken another road... . . 


Vauxbuin, 
Friday August 25th 1815. 

A letter was dispatched to Paris to-day for the Courier of 
to-morrow. I finished I believe very abruptly, M. de Pougens 
airiving. to tell me the consternation and indignation excited 
in the whole department by the conduct of the Prussians, they 
besieged Laon as the Russians Soissons, and the Garrison, like 
ours, only surrendered after having received the royal mandate. 
The Commandant demanded of the Préfet the trifling sum of 
1500,000 fr. he was answered it was impossible, the Com- 
mandant immediately sent 25 soldiers to the Préfet, the next 
day 50, so on to 100, what they call en garnisaire, I know not 
how it has ended. Compiégne has been treated worse than our 
Soissons last year, how happy we are to have the Russians, 
they too, however, exact ‘trembling contributions’ and at first 
demanded 600,000 fr. General Sacken arrived and struck off 
300,000, but the rest is to be furnished in cloth, shoes for horses 
and men, etc. An order arrived this morning in our village 
to furnish 50 horse shoes, the Russians are departing they say, 
and we shall not have as we hoped honest John Bull, but my 
Lord Strutt, (as I think Swift calls the Austrians), they say 
too 50,000 of them are to remain in France, 50,000 Prussians 
and 50,000 Russians, this devoted Country will be quite ruined. 

The Mayor of Soissons is famous for good wines and liqueurs. 
A Russian officer invited himself to breakfast with him, M. le 
Maire had to bow and to accept; of course, he expected two or 
three other guests, they arrived 15, much to the consternation 
of Mdme la Mairesse, as you may believe. The officer liked his 
breakfast so well he said he would return to dinner. Of course 
the Maire invited the rest of the Party—they arrived 40! The 
poor Maire was obliged to send to all the restaurateurs in Soissons 
and faire main basse on all the volailles, pigeons, fricassees and 
ragouts. Friday night there was a riot at the playhouse, the 
Russian officers present, however, soon set things to rights, 
and have quite gained Mdlle Thiery’s good graces, wonderful 
to tell. 

Last night I visited my neighbours and found the poor little 
Baronne very triste, her husband’s wound is by no means healed, 
and he has decided on joining his regiment, she justly fears the 
journey. Her pretty sister (whose marriage to an officer in the 
same corps I think I described to you in the Spring) is going 
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to join her husband likewise in the Army de la Loire. M. 
Martenot told us yesterday a conversation he had with the 
Prussian officers quartered at his house—one of them said, with 
rather a saucy ironical tone, ‘ Monsieur est militaire ? ’—our friend 
answered drily ‘ Oui, Monsieur ’—‘ Monsieur a-t’il été & Berlin?’ 
—‘ Oui, Monsieur’—‘A Vienne?’—‘ Oui, Monsieur, j'ai été 
partout, j'ai été blessé partout et me voici’—upon which they 
softened their tone, but he could not repeat it without emotion. 

Alas! how I wish I could transport myself, my better half 
and our whole colony indeed, to quieter regions; all who reflect 
I think must be aware of our very dangerous and critical posi- 
tion, placed on-the crater of a volcano which threatens every 
instant the most terrible explosions. You have no doubt seen 
a certain alarming paper not printed but in almost everybody’s 
hands, and will not wonder at my fears, however, I endeavour to 
keep up my spirits and amuse myself and others, as well as I 
can, so does M. de Pougens, but he trembles every inch of him. 
Our neighbours set out as I told you, but went no farther than 
Paris, having heard there of the disbanding of the Army, he 
(M. Martenot) is returned but his wound so much worse I have 
not seen him. Soissons has still a Russian Garrison, the in- 
habitants being alarmed at the report of their leaving the town 
to the mercy of the Prussians (who are in the neighbourhood) 
applied to the Russian Commandant who assured them if the 
Garrison was obliged to depart before it was replaced by a fresh 
detachment he would leave them 200 men ‘alors fermez vos 
portes et défendez vous, je vous autorise a le faire.’ 

This continual passage of troops is preparatory to the great 
review of the Russian Army in Champagne by the Emperor 
Alexander. 35 Russians had been long stationed at a great farm 
near us, they have behaved very well but the farmer, tired of the 
expense, said one day ‘Eh bien! Messieurs, quand partirez 
vous?’ Some who could baragouiner a little French answered 
‘Non partir, reste, reste, bonne France, paysans pas battus; 
méchante Russie paysans battus ’—the Farmeress who repeated 
this, said our paysans give them good lessons. She overheard 
them saying to the Russians ‘ Nous autres nous travaillons pour 
nous, on dit que chez vous ce n’est pas comme ¢a, et qu’on vous 
bat, je voudrons bien voir celui qui me battrons, dame je le lui 
rendrons, bien’ etc., in their patois. The said Russians do not 
speak very well of their Master, and make comparisons which 
recommend them well to Mdlle Thiery, the Prussians the same. 

Oh! TI forgot to tell you an escape we had the other day, we 
had 60 Prussians to lodge on their way to Paris. We had 4 
soldiers here, bons enfants au possible, Westphalians, and speak- 
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ing French. M. de Pougens though he refuses them brandy 
yet is so good he gains all their hearts, they call him bon Papa: 
enfin, we were reconciled to our Prussians. The next morning 
very early the detachment required carts and horses which the 
farmer and an alehouseman were stupid enough to refuse. They 
broke into the houses of both, pillaged them completely, and said 
they had a right to pillage the whole village, the bon Papa I 
think would not have escaped, but our Mayor arrived, ordered the 
carts and horses, sent the alehouseman to prison and they de- 
parted, but not till they had caused M. Dansé and M. de Pougens 
many uneasy moments. I knew nothing of the matter till after- 
wards. 

I went the other day to dine with Mdme de Gestas, and 
visited our poor old President who has had a paralytic stroke 
which has deprived him of the use of his left side, but has not 
affected his speech. These lively people can neither live without 
society or die without it. I found him in bed in the Salon, a 
large circle of women knitting, netting and talking one faster 
than the other, a knot of men in the middle, the Physician (not 
our philosophe he being too impie) of the party, all gesticulating 
most furiously and discoursing of Russians, Prussians, etc.—such 
a sick room you hardly ever beheld. A lady next me amused 
me with her adventure with a Prussian officer who she was 
ordered to receive at dinner, he arrived followed by a Jockey 
neatly dressed. To her great surprise the officer made signs to 
said Jockey to place himself at the table, she could not help 
saying ‘ Monsieur est ce votre usage de manger avec vos domes- 
tiques?’ ‘Oui, Madame.’ She then began examining the Jockey 
and when she perceived very pretty delicate white hands and a 
pretty face she was very near laughing at the discovery she made. 

I found Mdme de Gestas glad to be delivered of her troop 
of hungry Russians, she now owns when they first arrived they 
held up the sabre over M. de Gestas, and when her maid re- 
fused them brandy one day, they threw her on the table in the 
eating room and beat her so violently she has not yet recovered ; 
it looks ill and Mdme de Gestas is afraid of some inward bruise ; 
and yet we prefer them to the Prussians. The latter at Com- 
piégne, when they first arrived, entered the house of the receiver 
of the department, demanded the caisse of his wife, who assured 
them her husband had paid all the money the day before, they 
trampled on her, stabbed her, and threw her out of the window. 
Alas! poor humanity. 

Vauxbuin, 
September 22nd 1815. 

At present we are tolerably quiet, the Russians however de- 

parting much to our regret, for we have always the fear of the 
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terrible Prussians before our eyes; the former have conducted 
themselves very well in Champagne at the great review, having 
only exhausted the Country which was obliged to feed them, but 
the Bavarians have pillaged they say in a most terrible manner. 
M. Dansé is gone to Soissons to assist at the assessment of the 
War tax, the sum of 100 millions is required of the Nation, our 
department is to furnish 750,000 frs., meantime nothing is paid. 

I am much concerned for our neighbour, he loses 14,000 fr. a 
year, his retraite will produce only 2000 fr. and they have little 
besides ; his wound continues, an abscess is formed, his poor little 
wife is the picture of woe, obliged to part with almost all her 
servants, two little children one of 5 months very ill with the 
whooping cough; when I consider this and so many more dis- 
tresses one hears daily, I dare not complain. I cannot boast of 
much philosophy, but I scrape up all I can against the storm 
which alas! I fear hangs over our heads, and endeavour to divert 
my thoughts as much as possible from always presenting horrible 
pictures of what may happen. It is now Sunday 24th and the 
Journal has not raised our spirits, already a good deal depressed 
yesterday when our neighbour Dansé returned from Soissons and 
told us that the Town was in great alarm, the Prussians font /e 
diable all round; the Mayor of a Village 2 miles from Soissons 
was obliged to make his escape disguised in a waggoner’s frock, 
and took refuge in Soissons. They seize the public money, stop 
the couriers and diligences, enfin I know not if it is very safe 
to write this though as yet they have not appeared on our side 
of the Town. When the Préfets and Mayors remonstrate they 
answer ‘ Nous sommes d’accord avec le Roi.’ A Russian General 
is still at Soissons, but I believe more for les beaux yeux d'une 
Madlle Coco en masque, than to guard the Town. 

The inhabitants implore a Russian garrison, which they say 
he promises, but I doubt, as all the Russians near us have de- 
camped, those I mentioned in my last, at a great farm near us, 
cried most bitterly when they departed, their Master, we hear, 
listens much to Bergassa (a philosophe of the school of Turgot), 
I know not if he is a convert. Mdlle Thiery has relapsed into 
all her horrors and terrors, and we begin to think of playing hide 
and seek, c’est-d-dire our clothes, for we have nothing for it but 
to remain here, I would not go to Paris for the world. M. de 
Pougens received a letter yesterday from an acquaintance of his 
who lives I believe between Paris and Meaux, I wish I could 
send you it, his house pillaged from top to bottom (and that 
very lately), his library spoilt, himself obliged to take refuge in 
the woods to avoid being assommé ; happily an English officer 
arrived who preserved the garden, and yet he is a very good 
Royalist, but that is no defence. 
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M. Dansé could not take his tea with us this morning, being 
gone to Soissons about the War tax; how I grudge the money, 
we had begun a purse destined to a much happier purpose but 
God knows all these expenses have exhausted it quite. Indeed, 
my dear friends, you are too good to love my letters they are as 
tiresome as les lamentations de Jérémie, I can give you no other 
news than what relates to our little circle so that my letters re- 
mind me of ‘memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this Parish.’ You have 
better intelligence on your side the water than we can have in 
our secluded Valley, and a Prussian officer said to me ‘ Madame, 
ne croyez pas un mot de ce que vous disent vos journauz.’ 

Monday 25th. Our good neighbour breakfasted with us and 
set out again for Soissons about this eternal tax, he dined 
yesterday at the Sous Préfet’s and worked from 9 in the morning 
till 10 at night, he says the Mayor proposed the Bishop should 
be exempt from the tax, our friend answered warmly ‘ quoi 
Monsieur vous faites payer de pauvres péres de famille qui meurent 
de faim et vous voulez qu'un homme riche et sans enfans soit 
exempt ’—it was decided Monsieur should pay; he disappeared 
some time ago, nobody knew what was become of him, it turns 
out he took his flight to England and is returned here all over fine 
muslin and lace rochets given him by some of your Benedictines. 

They say we are to have a French garrison, and that the 
Prussians have received orders not to pass the River Aisne, but 
to remain in their present cantonments, I think that very likely, 
otherwise we should have received their visit by this time, there- 
fore we begin to take courage. . . . I must tell you how M. 
Dansé has laughed about our Michaelmas Goose, which M. de 
Pougens makes a point of obtaining, but I fancy the Russians 
have devoured them all, the race seems quite extinct. M. Dansé 
says he likes our Saints much better than theirs as they seem to 
be feasting Saints. But my paper really puts a stop to my 
bavardage. ... 


Vauxbuin, 
Thursday September 28th 1815. 


Since we have heard of the burning of six poor heretics by 
the Inquisition M. de Pougens says I should date 815. Alas! 
my dear friend, these are sad times, still as we read Mr. Gibbon, 
and a certain Histoire des Croisades by Michaud, I am inclined 
to believe in Mdme. de Stael’s perfectionnement and that as 
Goethe says it advances at least en ligne spirale. A letter for you 
set out yesterday and here I am already in continuation, I hope 
it will find you still by the seaside for I never remember more 
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glorious weather. I am in the garden all day long and yesterday 
evening as I was, like one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines, admiring 
from the hermitage the tints of the evening fading on the opposite 
wood, I espied Mdlle Thiery looking for me. 

I feared something extraordinary had happened but as she 
drew near I perceived she did not wear her ‘vinegar aspect,’ I 
was reassured, on the contrary she laughed as she said ‘ Madame 
voila de vos compatriotes qui nous arrivent.’ I felt quite glad 
and hastened to meet a band of mighty heroes as I thought, but 
instead of that I found a troop of poor helpless women and cry- 
ing children, who could not speak one word of French, escorted 
by an inferior officer, who when Lorin spoke to him in English 
(with a very French accent observe) my countryman gravely 
assured him he did not understand French; he fell to our share 
to lodge, the women are dispersed about. Mdme Dansé sent 
to beg I would come and interpret, Clarice Dansé understands a 
little English, I give her lessons, she translates Telemachus very 
prettily, but there was little relation between Calypso and 
Eucharis and my poor countrywomen, or between their wants 
and Nectar and Ambrosia. 

I wish you could have seen their joy when I arrived and pro- 
posed some tea to them. I thought they would have embraced 
me, though one was much occupied giving suck to a little child 
of 7 weeks old who looked as many months; there were in the 
whole party 6 women, 4 who had infants of the same age, all 
ill poor things with the jolting of the waggon. They came from 
Antwerp and, as one told me after much recollection, were going 
to St. Dennis; the others were in different houses, I took Lorin 
for my escort as it was late, and visited them all, but the 
children cried so bitterly that I could hardly comfort the poor 
mothers, especially as they were to set out to-day at 5 in the 
morning. We sent them sugar, etc., and this morning before 
I was up they came to thank me. The officer supt with us, a 
decent man very timid though an Irishman (who have a different 
reputation), he had served 5 years in Spain and said they are 
going into winter quarters and are to stay 4 years in them, he is 
perhaps mistaken but certainly they would not have permitted 
these soldiers’ wives to come from Antwerp if they were not to 
remain some time. They hope to reach St. Dennis to-morrow. 
I am glad they have fine weather poor souls. They were very 
decent looking and tidy, the waggoner belongs to Antwerp and 
was put in requisition to convey them to Paris. The officer was 
on horseback, his servant could speak a little French. I found 
as I passed our whole village swarming out to see the peaceable 


strangers. 
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Happily as yet we hear nothing of any other strangers, at least 
on our side of the river. A small village opposite, near Soissons, 
consisting only of cottages, and a farm or two was visited by 
Prussians, and a requisition demanded of 900 frs. They are 
besieging La Fére in good earnest, it is full of military stores 
and has long hoisted the White Flag. They make al] the 
paysans work at their travaux de siége, and even others. A 
nephew of M. Dansé just arrived here, says he was put in 
requisition much against his will... . 

Tuesday, 3rd October. And here we are, my good friends, 
all of a tremble (as the maids say), the Mayor of Soissons has 
received orders to prepare for the passage of 20,000 Prussians, 
10,000 arrive Friday, and the rest Sunday, 200 are allotted to 
Vauxbuin, that is 400 in all. Our Mayor and M. Dansé are busy 
making preparations, meat, bread, wine, etc., they have chosen 
too a most unlucky moment for their passage—the vintage ; 
here the poor paysans (who have most of them a few vines, the 

‘produce of which they sell to the cabarets which helps to pay 
their rent), sensible they should not have a grape left, have 
hastened the vintage, so to-day all hands have been employed 
in the finest October sunshine I ever remember. I have passed 
the whole day in the vineyard, which rises rapidly on the hill- 
side behind the garden, and this evening I again played romance 
and delighted myself with the prettiest landscape possible, the 
village and the old Chateau at my feet ‘embosom’d in tufted 
trees,’ enfin I enjoyed it in spite of the Prussians, who will I 
fear sadly disturb at least the repose I was so much admiring, 
however we must hope the officers will keep them in tolerable 
order. 

M. Martenot who knows well what stuff soldiers are made of, 
M. Dansé too, and the Mayor were against gathering the grapes, 
they say very justly if the soldiers find it made into wine, though 
so new, they will drink it, and what mischief may not proceed 
from intoxication. However in the council summoned on the 
occasion Messrs. les paysans had a vast majority and when the 
vineyard is not enclosed you must vendanger with the rest. As 
this Army is to pass through Champagne where the vintage is 
of much more consequence, I think it strange they did not delay 
the passage a week or ten days. A brother of Mdme Dansé’s 
has been here for a day or two, he rents a very large farm about 
8 leagues from Paris, and has lost 18 cows besides considerable 
quantities of corn and hay in requisition. Tell the dear traveller 
the 4 bronze horses on the Arc de Triomphe at the Tuileries 
have been taken down, and many fine chefs d’cwuvre from the 

Gallery as I hear, but they have not been specified to me. 
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I will not dispatch my letter till after our rough visitors have 
left us. 

Monday, 9th. I am more than ever confirmed in my rose- 
coloured system, and endeavouring all I can to convert poor 
Mdlle Thiery from her dismal tints, for our Prussians are come 
and gone and except expense we are no sufferers. It was indeed 
l’élite de Varmée, la garde royale. A young officer arrived Wed- 
nesday evening with whom we all fell in love, especially Mdlle 
Thiery, though he grieved us much by saying the Apollo and 
the Venus were on their way to England, but as another officer 
on Friday assured us he had seen them the day before his 
departure I hope our young Baron d’Ilzenplitz was mistaken. 
He told me we were very happy not to be at Paris and that 
he was very glad to have left it. I cannot tell you the emotion 
he gave me when he said he was born in England at Kew, do 
you remember them? He left Kew at 3 months old and is 
now 22, had he told me the same thing at Richmond Green I 
should have felt just nothing at all, but here it sets so many 
recollections afloat. 

The next day we had two officers, five soldiers and 10 horses 
all very disagreeable (I beg pardon of the horses) the officers 
wore a kind of cold ironical civility and the soldiers threatened 
poor Louison to throw her on the fire. Mdlle. Annette who 
has a very good opinion of her eloquence began to preach to 
them ‘qu'ils étaient dans une maison respectable,’ etc., her 
sermon was cut short by ‘Mdlle vous méchante, vous aussi 
sur le feu.’ They happily departed next morning, dear good 
M. de Pougens got up at 5 o’clock and went downstairs for 
fear they should beat our poor Louison. M. Martenot received 
them in his uniform, the Colonel lodging there (as their house 
is very large, more chiteau-like than ours) the soldiers set about 
pillaging the garden. M. Martenot went to the Colonel and said 
in a very firm tone ‘ M. le Colonel, je désire que vos soldats 
ayent tout ce qu’il leur faut mais je ne veux pas qu’ils pillent 
mon jardin, s’ils continuent de la faire, c’est & vous Monsieur 
que je témoignerai mon mécontentement,’ upon which M. le 
Colonel turned his men out of the garden and shewed M. Mar- 
tenot all manner of égarde, his conversation would surprise 
you. 

On Friday we were in some care about those who were to 
arrive, we had a Colonel, 7 men and 14 horses, the latter caused 
a great revolution in the basse cour, cow, baudets, rabbits, all 
obliged to déménager. The officer was a most agreeable young 
man of very polished manners loving the arts, and having well 
employed the time he passed at Paris. The commanding officer 
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(a natural son of the late King of Prussia’s, Comte de Brande- 
bourg) was at M. Martenot’s. The music of the regiment played 
after dinner in the garden, I went there and was much pleased 
with his manners. He expressed the highest consideration for 
French valour. Our soldiers too were admirable, they refused 
the brandy offered them saying ‘nous prenez vous pour des 
Russes, pour des Cosaques?’ They staid with us all Saturday 
and a part of yesterday morning, and our officer seemed as well 
satisfied with us as we were with him, invited us to Berlin, 
etc. So far so good, by their account I think we are not likely 
to have any more in our village, one of the officers asked our 
friend Dansé if their arriére garde était en stireté? Though so 
numerous they are not without fear you see. 


Vauxbuin, 
Friday 27th October 1815. 


I long to hear the effect sea air and sea bathing have had 
on your health so precious to the dear family circle in which 
though absent I love still to include myself. How I envy 
M. de Thiery, he sets out I believe very soon for dear old 
England, he will see you, converse with you without restraint 
which I would fain do but alas! mum is the word more than 
ever and my letters will be dull as if dipt in the mud of the 
Dunciad. 

We have been sadly tormented lately by our good friends 
the Prussians. I was in hopes the sad accident which has destroyed 
so many houses in Soissons, and injured so many others, would 
have preserved us from such continual passages. Our poor 
village however had 200 the other day, volunteers I think ; such 
a set, reminding one of Swift’s Yahoos. M. de Pougens says 
and I believe he is very right that it is good policy to dine with 
them, it gratifies them and keeps them in order at the same 
time. We had 4, a surgeon and 3 sous officiers, all so dirty 
and smelling so ill I really could not eat my dinner. One was 
half drunk beforehand and I thought would have broken my 
glass continually, by trinqué’ing what the vulgars call Hob Nob, 
however he was good humoured in his cups for he told us con- 
tinually ‘vous étes de braves gens, si nous trouvions toujours 
de ces braves gens la, nous serions plus contents.’ 

We dined late in order to avoid supper, they required tea 
and brandy, which latter we gave reluctantly. Mdlle Thiery 
told me qu’elle avait baptisé l’eau de vie, ‘Comment done bap- 
tisé’—‘ C’est que j'ai mis de l'eau.’ ‘Ah mon Dieu, ils le 
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decouvriront et ils viendront nous battre.’ I was in a fine fright 
but it passed off very well, the drunken one required John to 
show him his room, poor John had been obliged to give him his, 
and as I am sure said John would rather see the D—— en 
propre personne than these Gemmin, he contented himself with 
Opening the door and was I believe delighted to hear the Yahoo 
knocking himself against all the tables and chairs, without ever 
finding the bed, till one of his comrades came to his assistance. 
I often preach to our John to conceal a little his aversion, he 
answered me one day ‘Hh, Madame, que voulez vous? Ils 
viennent de ménacer ma pauvre Grand’mere avec leurs sabres, 
elle en est presque morte de peur.’ 

The next morning M. de Pougens got up at 4 o’clock to be 
present at their departure in order to protect the servants, they 
carried off all the eatables they could find, wine, etc., and alarmed 
the village terribly, for certain carts they had sent for from 
another village, a mile off, not arriving they tied the poor deputy 
Mayor to a tree and were preparing to lash him most severely, 
threatening to pillage the village, when luckily the carts arrived, 
and they departed. ; 

Our military neighbour told us he had a braillard chez lut. 
‘ Mats je ne me suis pas laissé méner par lui, il m’a demandé 
de la viande, etc., pour emporter, je lui ai repondu fort séchement, 
Monsieur vous trouverez tout ce qu'il vous faut 4 Braisne.’ The 
same corps were very méchant at Soissons, and boasted at Laon 
they had been so, our friend Mdme Marechal wrote to enquire 
after us in consequence. She says they are quite ruined at 
Laon, and had the Prussians remained there longer most of the 
inhabitants would have left the town, but why or wherefore 
we cannot tell. The troops are certainly in great haste to depart, 
marches forcées, horses in requisition, enfin all the marks of 
anxious precipitation. They say here but I cannot believe it, 
that the Russians are pillaging the Prussian dominions as they 
pass, all I am very sure of is that there is a mortal antipathy 
between the two nations. Our poor Mdlle Thiery is worn to a 
thread. Lorin calls her Mdme Heraclite and me Mdme Demo- 
crite, but indeed I should be ashamed to laugh at the real miseries 
I hear of. 

A soldier travelling to his friends en Bretagne was lodged here 
the other night, and one of his comrades at M. Dansé’s. They 
both came from Givet, and said the villages they passed through 
in that neighbourhood were many entirely deserted, the corn 
left standing on the ground. We were in continual dread of 
having more to receive, I feel it doubly because it affects poor 
M. de Pougens so severely, and we were in hopes our old half 
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demolished Soissons would have been spared these continual 
passages, since the explosion of the Poudriére, . . . mais non 

. al faut se résigner. 

Wednesday, 1st November. And here I am writing to you, 
dearest friend, in the midst of 200 Prussians. Your long wished 
for and most welcome letter arrived Monday to counterbalance 
the discomfort which the news of their visit had occasioned me. 
We were the more alarmed since we heard it was the Landwehr 
of sad reputation, and that Mdme de Barin, the wife of the 
new Proprietor du Chateau expected by her husband on Satur- 
day, had written to say she had just put off her journey, as 
the Prussians passing through Paris had beat the Parisians on 
the boulevards with their sabres, and she did not care to travel 
the same road at the same time. However we have now 7 or 
8 soldiers, very young men, smoking and playing at cards in our 
kitchen, who seem really very inoffensive, they do not under- 
stand a word of French so M. de Pougens, who being intended 
for the diplomatic line was taught German when very young, 
is every moment put in requisition as interpreter. 

We expect an officer but he is not yet arrived. They began 
rather ill yesterday (the avant garde) they would play at billiards 
at M. Martenot’s, and as they were very dirty he refused, on 
which one, a young man, went to M. Dansé’s in a great passion 
and said ‘Je n’aime pas ce Colonel mais j’ai mon sabre’, putting 
his hand fiercely on the hilt, our friend took him gently by 
the arm ‘Tenez Monsieur,’ said he smiling, ‘vous et votre 
sabre sont bien jeunes, vous vous calmerez et vous serez content 
de ce brave Militaire,’ and happily he followed our friend’s 
advice. This morning our brave Colonel came in his regimentals 
(which he always puts on when he receives such guests) and 
frightened me when he said ‘ Avec mon baton en une main et 
mon pistolet dans l’autre je ménerai vingt de ces gaillards la 
sur la Montagne.’ I could say with Falstaff ‘I don’t like this 
gunpowder Percy.’ Our Mayor expostulated with him saying 
‘Monsieur, vous étes trop vif avec ces gens la—pour moi s’ils 
voulaient me battre je leur tendrai le dos.’ ‘ Ma fot, Monsieur, 
comme vous voudrez’ answered our Colonel. 

Thursday morning. I am going to Soissons to dine with the 
Gestas the first time I have visited our poor old Town since 
the explosion which we felt here severely as we are only two miles 
from it. Some windows in a farm at the entrance of the village 
were broken. All our soldiers departed at 4 o’clock, M. de 
Pougens got up as usual to preside at their departure, they had 
coffee and carried off some eatables and some wine, but were 
very quiet, and did not ask for la petite goutte as our soldiers 
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call a glass of brandy. Yesterday evening they amused them- 
selves with singing hymns, John lent them his fiddle, they played 
and danced in the eating room but were content with beer, 
they would drink M. de Pougens’ health. The Captain’s man 
(his Master never arrived) could speak a little French. He 
taught them all to say vive Charles Pougens, till the house rang 
again. M. Dansé (who is delighted with the honourable mention 
you make of him) was well satisfied with his soldiers, and after 
they had drank a little I think Mdlle Thiery had she been 
there would have embraced them all round! Our good Colonel 
had an officer with whom he likewise agreed perfectly, enfin 
all passed off well, they say we have always the élite as there 
are so many maisons bourgeoises in our village. M. de Pougens 
would not consent to my going to Soissons to-day till he had 
enquired of the Mayor of Soissons if any Prussians were expected, 
he says he has received no ordefs and I write in expectation 
of the cabriolet every minute. .. . 

Poor Soissons was in great terror the other day, a Frenchman 
who served as an Interpreter was struck by the Prussian com- 
manding officer upon which he collared the officer and returned 
the compliment, darting off immediately fearing the conse- 
quences. ‘The officer threatened le pillage, le sac de la ville if 
he was not delivered up. The Mayor and the Préfet were 
frightened to death and did all they could to find the man but 
in vain, but I believe have promised to send him after, enfin it is 
made up they say, but at first it spread a great and general 
alarm. 

Thursday evening. Just returned from Soissons the entrance 
is melancholy but at the Gestas’ we drank all manner of loyal 
healths in busk Champagne, I said I would drink all but le grand 
Inquisiteur. . . . Adieu my dear and kind friends, I do not wish 
for an iron pen like Job but I wish for one of another description, 
being like you bursting now and then. 


Ever, ever yours, F. J. DE POUGENS. 


This letter concludes Madame de Pougens’ correspondence 
for 1815. Though the Army of Occupation remained in France 
for some three years, she was not called upon again to experience 
the horrors and discomforts of war. But, in 1820, we find her 
writing from Vauxbuin ‘The times are sadly out of joint, and 
in this country there are at present so many arrestations that I 
fear ‘‘ something is rotten in the State of Denmark.’’ As for my 
native country, it alas! presents a melancholy picture and affects 
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me more than I can say.’ Madame de Pougens lived to the great 
age of ninety-three. She died in France, and her remains were 
conveyed to England, where she was buried in the family vault 
at Godstone in Kent, by the side of her mother, who was a 
daughter of Mr. Evelyn of Welbridge, a direct descendant of the 
well-known Diarist of Wotton. 


FLORENCE KINLOCH-COOKE. 














UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE WAR 


Not the least of the economic evils of war is its injurious effect on 
industry. Exports are restricted, manufactures reduced, and the 
labour market is upset, and these troubled conditions must more 
or less continue in many, if not in most, branches of industry, 
until the apparently distant day of peace arrives. An immediate 
and in some respects the most regrettable phase of this economic 
disturbance is its effect upon employment. When the present 
War broke out one of the consequences most promptly prognosti- 
cated was a calamitous interference with the wage-earning 
power of the nation. The pessimists certainly did their best to 
justify their forebodings. In the first wave of depression mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers innumerable adopted the 
drastic policy of either cutting down wages or putting their 
employees on short time. One satisfactory result of these scared 
precautionary measures has undoubtedly been to limit the area of 
total unemployment, but it is an obvious corollary that the 
official unemployment figures issued by the Board of Trade do 
not fully represent the sacrifices which the working-classes, shop- 
men, warehousemen, clerks, and others have been forced to make 
through the actual or anticipated depression in trade. Having 
regard to this qualification, it is, nevertheless, a pleasant duty to 
admit that the volume of unemployment amongst the working- 
classes is neifher so big nor so difficult to cope with as might 
have been expected at the beginning of such a colossal struggle. 
This fortunate conclusion has been made possible partly by the 
comparative immunity of our overseas trade and partly by the 
demand for labour in connexion with military and naval con- 
tracts. Many trades have suffered and some staple industries 
have been very hard hit, but the general effect on national 
employment has not been either so widespread or so severe as 
was at first apprehended. In fact, the conditions have been 
steadily improving month by month, and each official return of 
general results has been better than the one immediately 
preceding it. 

It is well, at the outset, to bear in mind that trade was 
already experiencing a serious reaction before any war-cloud had 
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appeared upon the horizon. In nearly every department a set- 
back had occurred and work was increasingly scarce. Employ- 
ment in last July as compared with July in 1913 showed a 
material falling-off in coal mining, iron mining, the pig-iron 
industry, iron and steel works, engineering trades, shipbuilding, 
the cotton, woollen and worsted trades, the jute and linen trades, 
the hosiery and lace trades (except in the plain net branch), 
bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing, the carpet trade, and 
the leather and pottery trades. Employment was exceptionally 
better in the tinplate and steel-sheet trades, the silk trade, the 
boot and shoe trade, and the brick and cement trades; and the 
demand for agricultural labour over a considerable area of the 
country was greater than the supply. Most of the other trades 
did not,show any marked difference compared with a year ago. 
It is desirable to throw a little more light, by way of statistics, 
upon these contrasts. Taking coal mining, for instance, the 
average number of days worked per week by collieries affecting 
710,453 men, during the fortnight ended the 25th of July 1914, 
was 5.06, as compared with 5.26 a year before. In iron mines 
and open works, affecting 16,251 men, the weekly average 
number of working days (for the same fortnight) was 5.53, as 
compared with 5.65 a year ago. At the end of July 255 pig-iron 
furnaces were in blast, against 319 in July 1913, and the exports 
of pig iron (British and Irish) amounted to 74,617 tons against 
96,135 tons. The aggregate number of shifts worked in the iron 
and steel trades for the week ended the 25th of July was 542,598, 
a decrease of 33,797 (or 5.9 per cent.) on a year ago. In the 
engineering trades, Trade Unions, with a membership of 233,985, 
reported 3.4 per cent. of unemployed at the end of July, as com- 
pared with 1.9 per cent. in July 1913; but a better view is 
obtained from the figures with regard to 817,931 workpeople in 
the same trades insured against unemployment under the 
National Insurance Act, the percentage of unemployed amongst 
whom was 3.2, as compared with 2.3. The number of people in 
the shipbuilding trades insured against unemployment who were 
unemployed at the end of last July was 4.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 3.4 at the end of July 1913. The cotton trade was to 
some extent affected by poor trade conditions, and by an agree- 
ment made by the Federation of Master Spinners spinning Ameri- 
can cotton to curtail production between the 7th of July and the 
end of September. Returns from cotton-spinning firms employ- 
ing 110,093 workpeople in the week ended the 25th of July 
showed a decrease of 1.4 per cent. in the number employed and 
of 6.7 per cent. in the amount of wages paid. In the woollen and 
worsted trades, compared with a year ago, there was a decrease 
of 5.2 per cent. in the number employed and of 7.4 per cent. in 
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the amount of wages. The jute trade showed decreases of 0.5 per 
cent. and 3.7 per cent. respectively, and the linen trades decreases 
of 1.3 per cent. and 2.5 per cent. In the leather trades the per- 
centage of unemployed at the end of July was 5.2, compared 
with 4.2. Many other trades showed similar increases in the 
figures of unemployment. 

Further light is thrown upon the subject by the statistics of 
the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, but the figures already 
given clearly establish the fact that, generally speaking, trade 
was in a much less active and prosperous condition just before 
War was declared than it was at the corresponding period of 
1913. Except in the case of trades that were specially benefited 
by it, the War naturally made things a great deal worse. To put 
the matter in a nutshell, the general result was to increase the 
percentage of unemployed in Trade Unions making returns from 
2.8 at the end of July to7.1atthe end of August. But this figure, 
high though it was, has been frequently exceeded in periods of 
bad trade, and was much lower than that recorded during the 
coal strike of 1912, when it rose to 11.3 per cent. It has, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind that through the adoption of reduced 
time by many employers the discharge of a portion of their work- 
people was avoided. The Trade Unions’ statistics, moreover, 
do not cover the whole of the ground. The Board of Trade’s 


monthly returns contain four different tables headed respec- 
tively : 


1. ‘Trade Union Percentages of Unemployed.’ 

2. ‘ Unemployment in “‘ Insured’’ Trades.’ 

3. ‘Employers’ Returns : Mining and Metal Trades.’ And 
4. ‘ Employers’ Returns : Textile and other Trades.’ 


‘There is, of course, a certain amount of overlapping in these 
four sets of figures. This is unavoidable owing to the variety 
of sources of information used in order to get a complete and 
unbiassed view of the whole industrial situation. The Depart- 
ment publishes all the available figures, but in estimating the 
position of a particular trade it has regard to the representative 
character of the several data. Thus, while in table (1) it gives for 
certain textile trades the Trade Union percentages of persons 
wholly unemployed, it relies mainly on the figures in table (4), 
which also cover short time, and are the real index to the state 
of employment in these trades. Similarly, with coal mining the 
figures in table (3) are better than those in table (1), as miners 
are very seldom discharged. These illustrations show that while 
twenty years ago the Department was largely dependent on 
Trade Union returns, it has gradually remedied the defects in 
this source of information by getting returns direct from the 
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employers. A recent notable addition to the Department’s 
information are the records in connexion with unemployment 
insurance. Here the figures are quite complete for the trades 
insured, and include all branches of these trades and non-Unionists 
as well as Unionists. So far as these trades go, the results are, 
therefore, more comprehensive than anything the Trade Unions 
can give. They covered a total of 2,341,508 workpeople against 
the 987,692 in Union membership. At the end of August 145,194 
(or 6.2 per cent.) of these were unemployed, whereas a year 
before the percentage was only 3.1. The great majority of these 
workpeople are connected with building and construction, 
engineering and iron founding, shipbuilding and construction of 
vehicles. Employers’ returns in the mining and metal trades 
and the textile trades deal with the short-time aspect of the case. 
The 682,587 workpeople engaged in coal mining worked 0.99 
fewer days per week than in August 1913; there were 67 fewer 
furnaces in blast, 170 fewer tinplate and steel-sheet mills working, 
and 11.3 per cent. fewer shifts worked in the iron and steel 
trades. In the textile and other trades, representing 352,840 
workpeople, the returns for the week ended the 22nd of August 
showed a decrease of 15.5 per cent. in the number employed, and 
of 30.5 per cent. in the wages paid, as compared with a year 
before. 

During September, October, and November there was an 
encouraging recovery, illustrations of which will be found in the 
table of comparisons on the opposite page. 

Although the cotton trade has relatively suffered more than 
any other and the War has intensified its depression, a heavy 
decline due to purely trade causes had set in before. The per- 
centage of unemployment, which was 3.9 for July, jumped up 
to 17.7 for August; since then it has dropped to 14.5, 9.2, and 
6.3 per cent. for September, October, and November respectively. 
The November returns show a great reduction in the short time 
reported, especially in the spinning branch. ‘Tinplate works and 
the textile and furnishing trades were badly hit, but even these 
have improved since the end of August. For September, 46 
more tinplate and steel-sheet mills were in work owing to the 
cessation of Continental imports, and by November 43 more 
were employed. In the textile trades there was an increase 
for September of 9.4 per cent. in the number employed, and 
of 16.8 per cent. in the wages paid, compared with August. 
October was better than September, and November was better 
than October. Comparatively little harm was done to the ship- 
building trade if the percentages can be taken as a criterion. 
It would seem, though, that increased activity in the naval yards 
accounts for much of the steadiness of the position, and this may 
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point to a corresponding sluggishness in shipbuilding for mer- 
cantile purposes. Most of the Continent being a closed book 
so far as exports and imports are concerned, there has been 
a serious interference with those trades which are dependent upon 
raw materials from enemy countries, and with others through 
the cessation of exported manufactures. In the table given 
above, the column for August affords a fair indication both of 
the range and the volume of the first shock. It was severe, 
but it was not any worse than might have been expected ; 
indeed, all things considered, it was not as bad. But even on 
the most favourable view, it was of sufficiently grave import. 
A sudden increase of 4.3 per cent. in unemployment in the 
Trade Union returns alone, at a time, too, when most articles 
of food were appreciably higher in price, was an ugly enough 
- reminder of the indirect damage caused by war. Fortunately, 
as will be seen from the other columns, the first shock was 
the worst. The September returns showed a distinct recovery. 
Both the short-time figures and those of the workpeople entirely 
unemployed were smaller. The Trade Union percentage of un- 
employment, which was 7.1 for August, fell to 5.6, and the 
percentage in the ‘insured’ trades, which was 6.2 in August, 
fell to 5.4. For October there was a further improvement, 
though the lower percentages were still considerably higher than 
the figures for the corresponding month of 1913, except in a few 
cases of trades which directly benefited from the War. The 
Trade Unions’ percentage of unemployment fell to 4.4 for Octo- 
ber,’ and to 2.9 for November, the latter figure comparing with 
2.0 per cent. for November 1913. The percentage in the com- 
pulsorily insured trades, which was 5.4 for September, dropped 
to 4.2 for October and to 3.7 for November which is actually 
0.4 per cent. lower than it was for the corresponding month 
in the previous year. Comparing November with the bad month 
of August, we find that 272 pig-iron furnaces were in blast, 
against 255; 442 tinplate works were in operation, against 353 ; 
and in the iron and steel trades 543,842 shifts were worked, 
against 511,875. In the textile, boot, pottery, glass, and other 
miscellaneous trades 396,519]. was paid in wages for the last 
week in November, as compared with 276,2531. for the last week 
in August. 

The materials for measuring the effect of the War on trades 
that are unconnected with insurance schemes are necessarily less 
trustworthy, but the returns of the Labour Exchanges will be 
found helpful. If we take the figures for the 11th of September, 
nearly six weeks after the War began, we find that the total 


* The official figures of Trade Union unemployment in Germany for October 
are 10.9 per cent. They were 22.4 for August. 
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number of workpeople remaining on the registers was 207,429, 
as compared with 110,853 on the 12th of June. The number of 
registrations of unemployed in uninsured trades rose for the four 
weeks ended the 11th of September from a daily average of 6334 
to 7622, and the number of uninsured remaining on the register 
was 89,383, against 47,345 on the 17th of July. It may be as 
well to put the figures in tabular form. 








| June 12 July 17 Aug. 14 | Sept. 11 | Oct. 16 | Nov. 13 























Total number of | 
registrations 
during month 
ending . | 200,363 | 270,269 | 309,887 | 385,145 | 378,268 | 272,494 

Daily average of 
registrations . 8711 9009 | 13,473 | 16,048 | 12,609 | 11,354 

Total remaining 
on registers at . | 110,853 | 112,622 | 194,580 | 207,429 | 157,248 | 133,215 

Uninsured regis- 
trations for | 

| month . -| 95,566 | 139,396 | 145,686 | 182,927 | 193,927 | 144,992 

| Daily average of 

ditto . -| 4155 4647 | 6334 7622 6464 6041 

















The sharp recovery which these various statistics clearly indi- 
cate is due to several causes. In the first place, there is to 
be considered the abnormal activity in trades affected by Army 
and Navy contracts. Shipbuilding, ordnance, and small-arms 
factories, ammunition works, steel-plate mills, Army clothing 
and equipment manufactures, marine-engine works, food con- 
tractors, and other industries stimulated into abnormal activity 
by the War have been working at high pressure, and have given 
employment to many more men than they did immediately before 
the War. The position in November, according to the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette, showed such a great improvement 
that scme shortage of male labour was reported. The engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, cutlery, woollen, worsted, hosiery, leather, 
boot and shoe, and the wholesale clothing trade—in fact, every 
trade manufacturing anything for the Army or Navy—was excep- 
tionally busy, and working overtime. Carpenters and wood- 
workers, too, were fully employed with the erection of military 
huts. On the Tyne and the Clyde warships are being built, 
in Birmingham the rifle and ammunition factories are working 
night and day, soldiers’ uniforms, boots, blankets, and horse 
cloths are being manufactured at top speed, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a number of big contracting firms are congested 
with orders. The conditions, indeed, are similar to those 
described by Marcellus in the opening scene of Hamlet— 
‘Such daily cast of brazen cannon and foreign mart for imple- 
ments of war,’ ‘such impress of shipwrights whose sore task 
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does not divide the Sunday from the week,’ such ‘ sweaty haste’ 
that makes ‘the night joint labourer with the day.’ 

This increase in employment was encouraged by the wise 
action of the War Office, which early in the War issued the 
following suggestions to its contractors : 


1. Rapid delivery to be attained by employing extra hands, in shifts or 
otherwise, in preference to overtime, subject always to the paramount neces- 
sity of effecting delivery within the times requisite for the needs of the 
Army. 

2. Subletting of portions of the work to other suitable manufacturers 
situated in districts where serious unemployment exists, although contrary 
to the usual conditions of Army Contracts, is admissible during the present 
crisis, and it is desired to encourage such subletting. 


Another reason for tlie consistent decrease in the percentage 
of unemployment during September, October, and November 
was the effect of the great volume of enlistment for the new 
Army, and of the number of chauffeurs, artificers, etc., sent 
abroad. This swept up many thousands of working-men both 
in and out of employment, and diminished the pressure for relief 
in the industrial centres. The employment figures for Octo- 
ber and November were also made better on account of the large 
number of aliens who have been recently discharged, although 
the majority of them belonged to classes that do not fall into 
the above categories—clerks, waiters, hairdressers’ assistants, 
and hotel employees, for example. There is also the most 
important factor of all to be noted, namely, the tendency of 
trade to get back into a normal groove, mainly through the 
ability of the Navy to secure our shipping on the high seas. 

But when all these ameliorative influences are taken into 
account, there stil] remains a great deal of unemployment in the 
wage-earning class, with its consequent tax upon benefit and 
insurance funds, and distress amongst those who have no such 
aids to fall back upon. Many clerks, shop assistants, and typists 
have been thrown out of work, and many more have had their 
meagre stipends reduced, and the strain upon all benevolent 
organisations is for some time likely to remain heavy. The 
Government has.come to the assistance of voluntary associations, 
which provide benefit for their unemployed members, by means 
of special emergency grants. These emergency grants are paid 
by the Board of Trade as an addition to the refunds of one sixth 
payable under Section 106 of the National Insurance Act. The 
-payment of the emergency grant is also subject to the following 
conditions : 

1. That the Association should be suffering from abnormal unemploy- 


ment. 
2. That the Association should not pay unemployment benefit above a 
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maximum rate of 17s. per week (including any sum paid by way of State 
Unemployment Benefit). 

3. That the Association should agree while in receipt of the emergency 
grant to impose levies over and above the ordinary contributions upon 
those members who remain fully employed. 


The amount of the emergency grant (in addition to the re- 
fund of one sixth already payable) is either one third or one sixth 
of the expenditure of the Association on unemployment benefit 
(exclusive of strike benefit). The rate of the grant is determined 
by the amount of the levy in accordance with a published scale. 

An idea of the scope of the privation resulting from shortage 
of work and total unemployment is gained from the arrangements 
made to cope with it. At the end of November the total number 
of statutory committees for dealing with distress under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, whose registers were open, was 
82, compared with 40 at the end of August and with 53 for 
November 1913. The total number of persons who thus received 
unemployment relief during November was 8000 (against 777 for 
November 1913), with average earnings of 26s. 3d. against 
46s. 1d. The returns of pauperism show that on one day in 
November the number of paupers relieved in 35 principal urban 
districts corresponded to a rate of 190 per 10,000. Compared 
with August, the total number of paupers relieved increased by 
4652, and the rate per 10,000 by 2. The number of indoor 
paupers increased by 2192, and the number of outdoor paupers 
by 2460. Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, East London, Leicester, 
and Hull have been the districts most severely affected at one 
time or other. Compared with November 1913, the rate per 
10,000 increased by 3. 

There is a class of unemployed yet to be mentioned that does 
not figure in any returns, but is nevertheless considerable. 
Actors, artists, musicians, entertainers, literary folk, et hoc 
genus omne, have found employment difficult to get. Many of 
them have been unable to get it at all. Most people hesitate 
about buying pictures in these days, and there are many who 
have no surplus money to spend on amusements. The news- 
paper world has been affected by the higher cost of paper and the 
timidity (for a time) of advertisers, with the result that the 
outside contributor, unless a war specialist, has almost dis- 
appeared, and the regular staffs have in some cases been put on 
reduced pay. Although journalists, actors, and singers are 
hardly thought of when the subject of unemployment is dis- 
cussed, they help, all the same, to swell the number of those 
whose cases call for sympathy. It will be fortunate indeed if the 
area of unobtrusive and often unsuspected poverty does not 
become larger before the War is over. 
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For it is obvious that the duration and, to some degree, the 
extent of excessive unemployment must depend very much upon 
the duration and fortunes of the War. As long as it lasts the 
trade in all kinds of luxuries and the activities of the artistic pro- 
fessions are bound to be limited. Many departments of industry 
must be interfered with, if not crippled, by the loss of Conti- 
nental markets and the arrested inflow of materials of purely 
Continental origin. But so long as we keep the command of the 
seas—and there is no reason to anticipate that we shall ever lose 
it—it may be hoped that the conditions, instead of getting worse, 
will continue to improve. What is lost in one direction should 
be regained in another. Our enemies are much worse off than 
we are, and their disability is our opportunity. So far as trade 
and the employment dependent upon it are concerned, although 
anything like a strong revival is not to be looked for at present, 
a slow and sure improvement due to the capture of new markets 
and the relaxation of a bounty-fed competition seems to be well 
within the bounds of probability. That should result in more 
hands being required and in full work instead of short time in 
some of our important manufacturing industries, and although 
one cannot but deplore the economic waste which has turned the 
ploughshare into the sword, there is some compensation in the 
fact that the expenditure on our military and naval forces gives 
work to thousands of artisans who would otherwise be idle, and 
circulates big amounts in wages which are most helpful in the 
emergency. We shall have to pay the bill for all this inevitable 
outlay, and that will lessen by so much the spending power of 
the community on useful and productive enterprise hereafter ; 
but in the meantime the keen edge of privation is being blunted 
by the timely interposition of War contracts and their stimulus 
to employment. 

Meanwhile the old proverb holds good : Prevention is better 
than Cure. The great thing—so far as it is possible—is to 
‘keep going.’ No one is foolish enough to clamour for ‘ keeping 
going’ in conditions that would involve employers in a heavy 
loss. In that case the only effect of the remedy, in the long 
run, would be to aggravate the disease. Output must of neces- 
sity be regulated by demand, and where the demand has fallen 
off considerably production at the old rate would be disastrous. 
We cannot expect manufacturers to keep their works on full 
time when there are no buyers for their goods. But between 
that impossible policy and the other extreme of over-timidity 
there is a wide gap. Many trades are being held in restraint 
by an ultra-conservative estimate of the situation. Others are 
hindered from improvement by the disposition of a large section 
of the public to practise an over-zealous economy which, so far 
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as it is not really necessary, does no good to themselves or to 
their country. It is a very blind policy to restrict ordinary 
expenditure when such expenditure may mean all the difference 
between employment and unemployment for a large number of 
workpeople. To go without new clothes in order to dispense 
the money in poor-rates cannot be described as thrift, especially 
when the purchase of the new clothes, or whatever it may be, 
will keep a certain number of people in employment. Trade is 
a chain of many links, and if one of these is broken or made 
ineffective the continuity of the whole is weakened. If the pur- 
chasing power is feeble the industrial power is starved. What 
we all have to do, then, is to carry on as nearly on normal lines 
as we can. By so doing we shall ameliorate the effect of those 
external conditions which have disturbed the balance of 
employment. 

It would be idle to speculate on the ultimate results to the 
British working-man when things get back once more into the 
normal groove, but as far as commercial foresight can go there 
ought—unless the purchasing power of the world is exhausted—to 
be flourishing times, busy mills and factories, and better wages 
all round. When those times do come it may be hoped that the 
dawn of a new prosperity will be welcomed both by masters and 
men, with a common determination to make the best of the 
opportunity by working cordially together in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and mutual goodwill. The losses and deprivations so 
patriotically endured in the present must not be forgotten when 
the ‘ war drums throb no longer and the battle flags are furled.’ 


H. J. JENNINGS. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 


So far as the United States is concerned the chief effect of the 
iWar is to be looked for in the tremendous shock it has adminis- 
tered not so much to commerce and finance as to American 
thought. For the first time in their history Americans have 
ceased to look upon affairs in Europe with a merely spectacular 
and impersonal interest. They have been compelled to recognise 
in them a very direct bearing on their own fortunes. They have 
learned how illusory, after all, was that happy or harmful isolation 
which appeared to have relieved them for all time from the effects, 
at once complicating and fortifying, of a constant external 
pressure. 

For what, before the War and in the eyes of the ‘man in the 
cars,’ was the position of the United States? Alone among the 
Great Powers she was not menaced. Her size and strength and 
the accident of her geographical situation and surroundings had 
combined to shield her in an almost unvexed tranquillity. 
Nothing could be said to endanger her national security. If strife 
is indeed a law of international life, then in America’s case it 
seemed to be virtually suspended. Of all that follows when two 
Powers of nearly equal strength and of possibly conflicting 
interests live within striking distance of one another, she has 
known next to nothing. A diplomatic dispute with another Power, 
conducted by either side on the implication of force, has been 
of all experiences the one most foreign to the normal routine of 
American existence. The United States of yesterday had no 
visible enemies to guard against, no definite or even probable 
crisis of any real magnitude to prepare for, no opposing standard 
by which to measure her naval and military equipment. It is 
true that being a high-spirited, volatile, emotional, and on the 
whole rather bellicose people, the Americans, under the spur of 
their temperament and in obedience to the combative instinct, 
have done what they could to fill the vacuum by manufacturing 
the regulation number of ‘scares,’ by labelling this Power or 
that ‘the enemy,’ and by endeavouring to make international 
mountains out of molehills. But these diversions were in them- 
selves sufficient proof of their unique national immunity from 
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the serious realities of Weltpolitik. It is hardly, indeed, too 
much to say that the average, busy, complacent American, living 
in an atmosphere of extraordinary simplicity and self-absorption, 
had no vital interest in any external affairs that lay beyond the 
range of the Monroe Doctrine. Being spared the fierce juxta- 
positions and imminent contentions that are the lot of the ordi- 
nary European, and convinced of the unassailable might of the 
United States, he was apt to regard the wars and diplomatic 
disputes of the Old World with an almost frivolous detachment 
as a sort of drama provided for his distraction. The idea that 
the United States had one set of interests and the rest of the 
world another was still up to last August the common American 
idea. Americans agreed in general with St. Paul that it is only 
the fool whose eyes are on the end of the earth. International 
politics had little genuine meaning for them ; they were a hermit 
nation, eminently self-centred, incurious, and unsuspecting, sur- 
veying the outer world with a comical pity as an institution 
whose main office of utility was to serve as a foil to the singular 
blessednegs of American conditions. 

It is true that the events of the past decade and a half have 
transformed the American Republic into an Empire, established 
her as an Asiatic Power, and brought her at more than one 
point into somewhat hazardous contact with the nations of the 
Orient and Occident alike. But there has been very little mental 
expansion to correspond ; the old instinctive attitude of provin- 
cialism and disdain, while somewhat weakened, has been very far 
from destroyed. Up to the very outbreak of the War the average 
American newspaper continued to treat international politics in a 
spirit of mingled levity and sensationalism, and the average 
American citizen was without any adequate understanding of the 
first elements of Weltpolitik. He felt no need to study them ; such 
education as he absorbed from the Press was meagre and inter- 
mittent in amount and extremely unsatisfactory in quality ; and 
it scarcely occurred to him that there could be any vital con- 
nexion between American welfare and policies and the issue of 
some European dispute, thousands of miles from the American 
continent. 

The War, then, came upon the United States with the flash- 
ing force of a revelation. In an instant the scales fell from 
American eyes, the old belief in the sufficiency, and even in 
the possibility, of isolation was shattered, and a series of shocks 
brought it unescapably home that the United States was, after 
all, but part of a whole, and linked to the rest of the world 
by indissoluble chains of action and reaction. It will, of course, 
take time before this consciousness becomes powerful enough to 
affect the play of domestic politigs.- The November elections, at 
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which the whole of a new House of Representatives and one 
third of the Senate were chosen, showed very few signs of being 
influenced by the War. To all appearances the Americans pro- 
ceeded to discuss their local affairs as though the outside world 
were non-existent, and to settle them without the smallest refer- 
ence to what was happening in Europe. With half the Universe 
in flames they elected a national Legislature on purely American 
issues—the tariff, the cost of living, the democratic attitude 
towards ‘ big business,’ and what not. They even felt justified 
in administering to the President a severe rebuff by reducing 
his majority in the popular Chamber from slightly under 150 
to just over twenty. The War, so far as one could judge from 
this side of the Atlantic, hardly occurred to them as a reason 
for strengthening his hands. This diagnosis, I admit, is not 
concurred in by all commentators on the spot. One of the 
shrewdest of them, the Editor of the North American Review, 
observed in the December issue of his periodical : 

It is a common saying that ‘ The war saved Wilson,’ and to this extent 
the saying is true, namely, that if, in the last month of the campaign, 
thousands of patriotic citizens who otherwise would not have voted at all 
had not responded to the appeal to uphold the President before the world, 
Congress would have been lost to the Democrats. 


That, it will be noticed, is not saying much. The War on this 
showing rallied to President Wilson a portion of that intelligent 
but exiguous minority of Americans who are interested in foreign 
affairs but find their domestic politics, from one reason or another, 
so unattractive that they rarely even take the trouble to vote. 
But even so, adds the Editor I have quoted, ‘it is by no means 
certain that the general effect of an uncontrollable situation, which 
not only made war taxes necessary but also intensified the 
common depression, did not more than offset any political gain 
from higher motives.’ In other words, the effect of the War 
on the voting was practically nil. Nothing could have demon- 
strated more clearly, first, the confidence of the American people 
in their ability to remain neutral, and secondly, the gulf that 
separates their realisation of a broad fact from specific action 
based upon it and from an understanding of the consequences 
it entails. 

It was, naturally enough, in the sphere of trade and economics 
that the War first made manifest to Americans the character 
and the extent of their dependence upon Europe. Following 
the lead of London, and to stop the withdrawal of gold which 
began to flow out at the rate of over 10,000,000/. a week, the New 
York Stock Exchange closed on the 31st of July, not to open 
again till the second week in December. The insurance on 
cargoes bound for Europe went up to ten per cent. of their 
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value; the pound sterling rose from 4.89 dols. to 5 duls., aud 
even—an absolutely unprecedented figure—to 7 dols. ; the wheat 
market, under the combination of a surplus stock of some 
250,000,000 bushels, an urgent European demand, and an almost 
complete lack of transit, was violently convulsed. The huge 
cotton crop, about two thirds of which is annually sent abroad, 
lay useless in the warehouses; steel and copper exports fell to 
almost nothing ; the price of sugar doubled ; ferro-manganese ore 
jumped from 6l. to 201. the ton; the position of the railways, 
long critical, grew suddenly desperate ; vast industries were forced 
to shut down through the cessation of their accustomed imports 
of raw material, of potash, silk, chemicals and dyes in particular ; 
and Americans who last year dealt with the belligerent nations 
to the amount of some 370,000,000/. found the whole of this 
trade dislocated and jeopardised. Not an interest or section of 
the country but was instantly made aware that the European 
conflagration had its direct and immediate effect on American 
business. ‘The effect was not always unfavourable. The first 
week of the struggle, it was estimated, added 100,000,000/. to 
the value of the wheat crop. But in general the reflex influence 
of the War took the inevitable form of an acute financial and 
industrial crisis. ‘The United States Government, which for the 
past decade has spent its best energies in badgering business, 
was now compelled to come to its rescue. It met the call 
promptly, and its activities were ably seconded by those of Wall 
Street. The New York bankers and financiers, and the Com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange, have, indeed, faced the 
situation with an unwonted efficiency and largeness of view. 
Their resolute action stopped a panic that would have thrown 
all other panics into the shade, and their resort to Clearing House 
certificates and the prompt establishment of a provisional fund 
of 20,000,000/. to liquidate foreign indebtedness raised the repu- 
tation of American financial statesmanship to a higher point than 
it had ever reached before. There are some American optimists 
who believe that when the War is over New York will displace 
London as the financial centre of the world. More than one 
American bank, indeed, has recently notified its clients that in 
future it will issue letters of credit on importations from the Far 
East and South America in dollars and cents on New York. 
The supremacy of London is not likely to be easily shaken, but 
if its sceptre is ever to be wrested from it the events of the 
past five months have shown that it might readily fall into less 
competent hands than those of New York. 

It is more interesting, however, to note the unexampled 
responsibilities which were thrown upon the Government. It 
had first of all to meet the financial necessities of the 100,000 
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American citizens whom the War had left stranded in Europe, 
and who bore the discomforts of their plight with admirable 
fortitude. It had next to meet a falling-off of revenues reckoned 
at 2,000,000/. a month. It dealt with this problem both by prac- 
tising an economy without parallel in modern American history, 
and by imposing stamp duties and increasing the taxes on beer 
and wine. It then proceeded to consider the state of the cotton 
industry, which, in the United States as in Great Britain, is 
the only industry of the first class that the War has brought 
to an almost complete standstill. It is an old and a tolerably 
accurate saying that America pays her debts in cotton, and that 
anything accordingly which reduces the value of that product 
reduces also the national debt-paying power. Moreover, as the 
crop is raised almost wholly on borrowed money, it was impera- 
tive that the Southern States should be saved from the financial 
prostration that must have followed on the loss of exports that for 
the past five years have averaged over 110,000,000/. annually. 
After many conferences with the interests concerned, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury announced that he would accept warehouse 
receipts for cotton and tobacco as a basis for the issue of currency 
through the national banks. The effect of this has been to tide 
the planters over the worst of the crisis; but the industry as 
a whole cannot be restored to anything like normal conditions 
unless the British and American Governments succeed, as they 
are now trying to do, in devising a plan that will be equitable 
to both Lancashire and the South. ‘The main preoccupation, 
however, of the authorities at Washington during the first few 
weeks of the War was the shipping question. Americans saw, 
or thought they saw, an opportunity which it would have been 
ridiculous not to snatch at, for building up the American mer- 
cantile marine. Hitherto no ship has been allowed to fly the 
American flag unless it was built in the United States. Congress 
swept away that hampering restriction, the quintessence of Pro- 
tectionist folly, by admitting foreign-built ships to the American 
registry. At the same time a war risk insurance bureau was 
established with a fund of 1,000,0001., and a Bill was introduced 
authorising the President to spend 6,000,000/. on buying or build- 
ing naval auxiliaries for use as merchantmen. The purpose of 
this measure was to enable the United States Government to 
purchase the German liners, especially those of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, that were lying in the harbours of New 
York and Boston. Nothing, however, has so far come of the 
project, though it is worth noting that President Wilson, in his 
message to Congress on the 8th of December, again, and very 
strongly, pressed home its urgency. Most Americans, however, 
still seem to regard it as both a doubtful experiment in Govern- 
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ment ownership, and hardly compatible with the obligations of 
neutrality. Nor did the admission of foreign-built ships to the 
American registry prove much more productive. Very few 
owners availed themselves of the privilege, although the Naviga- 
tion Laws, which add anywhere from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. to the cost of operating a vessel under the American flag, 
were suspended for two years. The fact that the British 
Admiralty was quickly able to announce the security of the 
Atlantic trade route made most of the American endeavours in 
this direction both superfluous and inoperative. 

Perhaps the chief result of the War on the commercial aspira- 
tions of the American people is to have revealed to them the 
importance of foreign trade and the necessity of capturing as 
much of it as possible. When peace is restored they will be the 
only great industrial nation whose wealth has not been squan- 
dered, nor whose strength exhausted. An unexampled chance 
lies open before them, and they are already laying their plans 
to turn it to the fullest account. They are doing so, let me 
basten to add, in an entirely creditable spirit, with no vulgar 
gloatings over opportunities that have come to them at the 
expense of others, but with a sharply intensified recognition that 
the foreign market is fast becoming as indispensable to their 
manufacturers as it long has been to their farmers, and with 
a quiet determination to repair abroad the damage which the 
War has done their trade at home. What especially attracts 
them is South America, where, in spite of the fact that their 
imports and exports have risen by nearly one hundred per cent. 
in the past seven years—from 90,000,0001. to 170,000,000/.— 
the great bulk of the trade, practically, indeed, two thirds of it, 
still lies with Europe. The total commerce of South America 
amounts to some 600,000,0001. a year. It is a tempting prize, 
but one may doubt whether this is quite the time or whether 
the Americans are quite the people to carry it off. They are 
not at present by any means well equipped for building up a 
large foreign trade. They have neither studied nor cultivated 
the field as carefully as the Germans and ourselves have been 
obliged to study and cultivate it. Their tendency has rather been 
to regard foreign trade as a sort of overflow from the home trade, 
a way to dispose of the surplus. It is a very natural tendency. 
Their imports and exports combined cannot, I should say, be 
much more than a tenth of their internal commerce ; and of these 
exports agricultural produce and the products of mines, forests 
and fisheries represent over seventy per cent., and finished manu- 
factures less than thirty per cent. Speaking broadly, America 
still owes the place she has taken among the trading nations 
more to the bounty of Nature than to the skill of man. 

R2 
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Americans have not yet shown that they can establish in a land 
of foreign speech and ways a trade of anything like the extent and 
variety that British and German merchants and manufacturers 
have compassed. Very possibly that is chiefly because they have 
not yet seriously grappled with the problem. Their capitalists 
hitherto have not been greatly attracted by what seem to them 
the rather meagre returns of the ocean carrying trade, of bank- 
ing, and of industrial investments in South America when com- 
pared with the profits of home enterprises or of exports through 
long-established and convenient channels to the more remunera- 
tive markets of Europe. They have not been satisfied to give 
the long credits extended by Europeans, or to manufacture for 
the special requirements of perhaps a small and uncertain market, 
or to go to the trouble of packing their goods to suit climatic 
conditions or local peculiarities of transport. Of course it is 
merely a question of time before they overcome deficiencies that 
for the most part are the offspring of sheer indifference and care- 
lessness. But South America has been very hard hit by the War 
and by its own extravagances ; there are few openings for busi- 
ness development in those regions at present; and when peace 
comes Americans will probably find it much more difficult than 
they imagine to-day to oust either Great Britain or Germany 
from the top of the table. We have behind us experience, a 
sort of habit of financial dominance and a turn for speculative 
enterprise that will undoubtedly draw new life from the tre- 
mendous stir of the present strife; and as for the Germans, I 
am persuaded there is no royal road to their commercial any 
more than there is to their military conquest. Neither we nor 
the Americans can hope to beat them in any neutral market 
except by adopting and improving upon their methods—by be- 
coming, that is, more exact, more patient, more assiduously 
scientific, more skilled in foreign tongues, and more attentive to 
the needs and whims of their customers than they are themselves. 

Meanwhile enormous orders have poured in upon the manu- 
facturers of the United States from most of the belligerents and 
from many neutral lands. The exports of foodstuffs have 
broken all previous records. Wheat has been shipped to the 
amount of 10,000,000 bushels a week. Powder, cartridges, 
shrapnel cases, torpedoes, canteens, wagons, boots, motor trucks, 
harness and saddles, horses, shirts, blankets, oilcake, barbed wire, 
tinned meat, cotton duck, knit goods, aeroplanes, railway ties, 
overcoats—for all these commodities and for many others there 
has been a demand that already is estimated by the jubilant 
American Press to exceed 60,000,0001. At one of the water-front 
terminals in New York in the first week of December nearly 
150 car-loads of ‘ war goods ’ were awaiting shipment. The naval 
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situation being what it is, they were destined, of course, for the 
Allies. But this fact that Germany cannot, while we and our 
friends can, draw supplies from the United States is one of many 
facets. It gives point to the contention of the Teutonic apologists 
in America that the United States is not really neutral, and if 
there is anything to which President Wilson seems just now to 
be exceptionally sensitive it is any reflection on the complete dis- 
passionateness of American action. Within the last few weeks 
Bills have been introduced into both Houses of Congress forbid- 
ding the export of arms and ammunition to any warring nation 
with which the United States itself is at peace; and though the 
Administration, already under popular suspicion as a hindrance 
to prosperity, will be very loth to check the trade that is going on 
in naval and military equipment and accessories—at this moment 
the only healthy industry there is in the United States—still we 
must be prepared for a more or less continuous agitation of the 
subject in Germany’s interests.. This holds good also for our 
treatment of neutral trade ; every effort will be made to persuade 
the American people that they have a grievance against us. One 
may take it for granted that neither the citizens nor the Govern- 
ment of the United States desire to place factitious obstacles in 
the way of the effective economic exercise of British sea-power, 
any more than we in the United Kingdom desire to hamper 
American trade unnecessarily. But within the scope of this 
general agreement there is room for a good deal of difference of 
opinion and not a little friction over particular instances, and it 
is probable that at least 150 cases of seized ships and detained 
cargoes have been discussed between the two Governments since 
the War began. We cannot, even to moilify American opinion, 
afford to relax for a moment our pressure on Germany’s industrial 
windpipe. But it might be possible, if the facts in each case 
were made more quickly available—communications between the 
Admiralty and the Foreign Office appear at present to be exces- 
sively dilatory—and if a freer use were made of the frank publicity 
that especially appeals to the American people, to smooth down 
much of the irritation which is being stirred up in the United 
States, less by our policy than by our manner of enforcing it. 
If the unofficial agreement arrived at between London and 
Washington on the 16th of December proves workable, and an 
inspection of cargoes before sailing by the British Consular 
authorities turns out to be as efficacious as searching them on the 
high seas, it will be a development equally welcome on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In any event we should see to it that our 
handling of the whole contraband problem is not such as to 
justify the suspicion that we are favouring British at the expense 
of American trade, or depriving Transatlantic merchants and 
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manufacturers of any opening that can be turned to account 
without harm to our own or our Allies’ interests. 

But if the commercial imagination of the American people has 
thus been touched by the vision of boundless possibilities, their 
political consciousness has leaped with equal boldness towards a 
new horizon. Never in their history have they been in such close 
and vital communion of spirit and sympathies with the peoples 
of Europe. Never, too, have they had better reason to thank 
their stars that they are immune from the rivalries and detonating 
hates, the dynastic ambitions, and the curse of armaments that 
have brought the Old World to its present pass. America is 
nothing if not idealist and humanitarian, and the American people 
have been almost incredibly moved by the mere fact of war on 
this unparalleled scale of horror and destruction. They feel and 
are revolted by the sheer brutality of the thing more perhaps than 
any of the actual belligerents, who amid all the agony and waste 
keep clear in their hearts and minds the sense of glorious com- 
pensations. For Americans the question that presents itself with 
a deepening insistence is how to end not only this War but all 
wars. The persuasion spreads that there is reserved for the 
United States a réle that will test, as it has never been tested 
before, the capacity of American statesmanship. President 
Wilson’s offer of mediation, made in the first week of the War, 
was put forward, one may assume, without much hope of its being 
accepted. It was a proposal formulated for the purpose of having 
it definitely on the record that the United States was neutral, 
was benevolent, and when the warring nations were in the 
mood for peace would gladly do what it could to bring them 
together. In most Americans’ opinion the time will come when 
a blood-soaked and exhausted Europe will turn to the President’s 
intervention with gratitude and relief. When that hour strikes 
they believe that the future not only of Old World civilisation but 
of all mankind may depend, beyond everything else, on the vision 
that the American mediators bring to their task. American 
influence, American example, American disinterestedness, backed 
by a clear purpose and by the conserved strength of 100,000,000 
people, will, they think, be the factors that more than any other 
factors will determine whether this War of the Giants is to be 
ended merely to be renewed later on, or whether it is to usher 
in a veritable reign of peace ; whether the gospel of force and the 
armed doctrine of militarism are to continue to oppress the world, 
or whether civilisation can be started on a new path; whether 
the nations are to be released from, or are to be thrust back once 
more in subjection to, the fatuous ambitions and searing burdens, 
the mad welter of jealousies and attack and counter-attack, that 
have hitherto been their lot. 
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This is the object or the mirage that inspires the best American 
minds to-day. Meanwhile the United States remains not merely 
neutral but more guardedly so than any nation perhaps has ever 
been. President Wilson has expanded the obligations of neutrality 
to include not alone acts but also the expression of opinion. 
When the Belgian mission laid before him an account of the 
wrongs and sufferings of their country he replied to them in 
words of moving and exquisite sympathy, but with a careful 
avoidance of even the appearance of passing judgment on their 
case. When the Kaiser protested against the use of dum-dum 
bullets by the Allies he noted the protest, but declined in all 
friendliness to express any opinion on the merits of the allegation. 
When the French and Austrian Governments were sounding 
the New York bankers as to the possibilities of a loan, he officially 
intimated that financial assistance to any of the belligerents was 
‘inconsistent with the true spirit of neutrality.’ That in itself is 
a development which, if it can be elevated into a rule of inter- 
national practice, must go a long way towards discouraging war- 
fare. Since then he has virtually forbidden American ship- 
builders to manufacture submarines for any of the belligerents. 
But the President went further still in inculcating his conception 
of what neutrality demands. In an address to the American 
people he pleaded for an equal impartiality in the speech and 
conduct of the citizens as individuals. He warned them against 
‘that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality 
which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides.’ He affirmed 


the earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great 
country of ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our 
hearts, should show herself in this time of peculiar trial a nation fit 
beyond others to exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the 
dignity of self-control, the efficiency of dispassionate action; a nation that 
neither sits in judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels, 
and which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested 
and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 


So far as the neutrality of the American Government is con- 
cerned not a voice has been raised anywhere, in the United 
States or out of it, in criticism of the President’s position, except 
that a good many Americans would have welcomed an official 
protest in their behalf against Germany’s treatment of Belgium 
and her manifold violations of the Hague Conventions. It was 
the wise and obvious course, and the emergency is hardly con- 
ceivable that would necessitate any deflection from it. Like 
almost all the rest of the world, the United States has been, and 
will continue to be, troubled by the knotty problems of inter- 
national law that are bound to arise when countries with a world- 
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wide commerce and ships on every ocean go to war. But with 
a man of the quality of President Wilson at the head of affairs 
none of these problems, not even the inevitable awkwardnesses 
that, as I have said, must be expected over the difficult and 
many-sided questions of contraband, are likely to reach or even 
to approach the danger line. They will be decided with a fair- 
ness, an absence of the controversial and still more conspicuously 
of the higgling spirit, and a steady recognition of the realities 
and not merely the appearances of justice—with all the qualities, 
in short, that have made Mr. Wilson’s Presidency an essay, and a 
very successful one, in the higher ethics of international relations. 
The United States stirred uneasily, but only for a moment, when 
the intervention of Japan brought the War in near proximity to 
her own possessions in the Pacific. But the disquietude passed 
when it was realised that the scope of the Japanese action was 
in conformity with and limited by the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and that it did not imply the permanent 
establishment of our Allies either at Kiaochau or in any of the 
German islands that lie between America and the Philippines. 
The assurances that were forthcoming on these points had the 
unwonted merit of really reassuring, and the better-informed 
Americans were quick to see that, since nothing could have pre- 
vented Japan from avenging the affront put upon her by Germany 
over twenty years ago, it was decidedly to their interests that her 
operations should be governed by the provisions of the Anglo- 
Japanese compact. Americans had only to ask themselves 
whether they would have preferred to see Japan waging an 
unrestrained war upon Germany or acting, as she is acting, in 
loyal agreement with a Power whose friendliness towards the 
United States is axiomatic, to perceive that the alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan, once the object of a certain amount 
of American suspicion, is in reality a safeguard of American 
interests. With the Japanese question and the question of 
contraband out of the way, there is only one contingency—an 
exceedingly remote one, to which I shall refer later on—that 
could possibly induce Americans even to debate the expediency of 
remaining neutral. 

With American opinion, however, outside the circles of official- 
dom the case has been far otherwise. The President’s counsel 
of perfection proved too arduous an ideal for a people pre- 
eminently used to forming and expressing their own judgments. 
Tt is not an American habit to walk on the eggshells of a dis- 
passionate mentality. They have, beyond most other peoples, 
the gift of a virile partisanship, and no admonitions from the 
White House could prevent them from exercising it. We in 
Great Britain have certainly little reason to complain of the form 
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assumed by their disobedience to the President’s injunction. 
While eagerly and thoroughly exploring all the aspects of the 
various cases submitted for their verdict, the overwhelming bulk 
of the American people have found themselves constrained by 
conscience and conviction to return a whole-hearted judgment 
in favour of the Allied cause. No one with any knowledge of 
their instinctive ways of looking at things could have doubted 
that, given the circumstances, an appeal to the tribunal of 
American opinion could and would lead to this and no other 
issue. It has not been a question of ‘racial’ sympathy or any 
particular affection for Great Britain. It has been first and fore- 
most a question of morality, of right and wrong, of what is 
best not only for America but for the welfare of mankind and 
the progress and security of civilisation. Germany’s efforts to 
win over American goodwill have betrayed the psychological ob- 
tuseness which everybody now recognises as one of the least 
pleasing by-products of militarism. There has been nothing 
quite like the sedulous courting of the United States by Teutonic 
emissaries since the elephant in Paradise Lost ‘ wreathed his 
lithe proboscis’ to plant himself in the good graces of Adam 
and Eve. The German wooing has been both elephantine and 
regimental. It has been an official bombardment of cajolery, 
protestations, denials and lies—the climax to a long and futile 
campaign of importunate blandishments, princely visits, imperial 
gifts, falsified history and obtrusive compliments which Ameri- 
cans have long ago rated at their proper value. They see through 
the game and the exaggerated zeal of those who are playing it. 
The Kaiser’s coquetries move them no more than the blaze of 
American slang in which Prince Henry traversed their country— 
or move them only to ridicule and mistrust. There are probably 
in the United States 3,000,000 Americans of German birth, and 
some 18,000,000 of German descent. They are enrolled in 
innumerable societies; the German Ambassador, the former 
German Colonial Secretary, German-American bankers, pro- 
fessors, journalists and politicians have all taken a hand in in- 
fluencing American opinion; but the net result of their efforts 
is to leave the predominant sentiment of the country not merely 
unconvinced and unreconciled but scornful and hostile. 

The truth is that in spite of the admirable qualities of the 
German immigrant, of the heavy debt which America in par- 
ticular owes to the example of German educationalists, and of the 
generous respect which Americans are ever anxious to pay to 
learning and intellect, there exists between the genius of the two 
countries a very real conflict of ideas and aspirations. There 
are two instincts derived from their past which have struck firm 
roots in the national character and outlook of the American 
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people. One is their dislike of autocracy; the other is their 
dislike of bureaucracy and militarism. Germany offends against 
both instincts. Whereas Americans believe they detect in our 
form of government the veritable rule of the people, by the people, 
for the people, operating behind the veil of a constitutional 
monarchy, in Germany they are persuaded that Parliamentary 
institutions serve merely as trappings for something little less 
than an effective and ubiquitous absolutism—an absolutism all 
the more offensive to their way of thinking in that it rests on 
a military, aristocratic, and reactionary caste. The whole system 
which the Kaiser personifies, his whole conception of the State 
and of the respective parts that the Sovereign, the Army, and the 
people should play in it, revolt not merely the opinions but the 
political conscience of the American people, and rasp unceasingly 
on their sincere and exalted sense of the worth and dignity of 
the individual and of the moral efficacy of ‘free institu- 
tions.’ This gulf of spiritual antipathy between the two peoples 
has long been evident ; and many events during the past decade 
and a half have served to widen it, and to fill the American mind 
with a vague but irrepressible suspicion of the aims of German 
policy and of the uses to which the Kaiser might one day turn 
the naval and military power he was swiftly accumulating. A 
few years ago this suspicion was not less than a national pre- 
possession. Recently it has died down, but Americans have 
never quite dismissed from their minds the idea that Germany 
had designs upon South America and that her ambitions might 
one day bring her athwart the Monroe Doctrine. 

It was only, however, with the advent of the present war 
that Americans came to see Germany and her rulers in their 
true light. The spectacle has frankly horrified them. The 
detestable act of treachery committed against Belgium moved 
them to a universal and spontaneous condemnation, and the 
atrocious acts by which it has been followed up convinced them 
that Germany had transformed -herself into an enemy of the 
human race. ‘Necessity knows no law’ is not a maxim of 
American statecraft. The violation of treaties and pledges and 
of the rights of smaller nations is not a proceeding they applaud. 
They have it firmly fixed in their minds who brought on the 
war and who went to the uttermost limits to avert it, on which 
side it is a war of conquest and on which a war in defence of 
civilisation. They have appraised the German ideal and found 
it the negation of everything that Americans most passionately 
cherish. It is not the ideal of democracy or of peace. They see 
in it nothing but the doctrine of force, the conception that the 
ruling factor in human affairs is the sheer mass of organised 
strength, the belief that soldiers belong to a higher caste of 
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humanity than civilians, the persuasion that ‘the people’ are 
unworthy of consideration except as the raw material for the 
drill-sergeant. In American eyes the Germany that has been 
revealed by the war is the incarnation of despotism and aggres- 
siveness and the foe of popular freedom, of self-government, and 
of the appeal to reason. They find themselves without a single 
shred of sympathy for such a monstrosity, and every fresh depre- 
dation it commits adds to the profundity of their repulsion. 
Moreover, they are beginning to ask themselves how American 
interests would be affected if Germany were to succeed in domi- 
nating Europe and achieving the command of the seas. They 
know that they can trust us. Our naval power gives them not 
a moment’s anxiety on behalf of a single one of their possessions 
or policies. They feel no confidence that Germany’s maritime 
supremacy would be equally innocuous. They understand and 
appreciate our fiscal policy; they are wondering whether, if 
Germany were to rise to our place, she would be equally liberal. 
Some of them are beginning to see that, next to the security and 
well-being of their own country, there is no higher American 
interest than the preservation of the British Empire on its present 
footing, and that a Germany bestriding Europe like a jack-booted 
Colossus would eventually menace the policies and fortunes of 
the United States in the Pacific and South America. That is 
why Americans are at last beginning to examine their own naval 
and military organisation and resources with unclouded eyes. 
That also is why they wish the Allies well. And, finally, that 
is why American neutrality may be said to be only beyond 


discussion so long as Germany does not win. 
SyDNEY Brooks 
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AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF AMERICAN 
NEUTRALITY 


THE opinion expressed, in a private letter recently quoted in the 
Press, by the late Admiral Mahan, of the United States Navy, 
that ‘if Germany wins by a big margin she is likely to be nasty to 
us’ (that is to the United States), must have a profound influence 
in intensifying the sympathies of his countrymen in the cause of 
Germany’s opponents. Admiral Mahan was not only a great naval 
strategist, but occupied towards his own country much the same 
position of acknowledged authority upon all questions of national 
defence as Lord Roberts held in Great Britain. Of both, too, it 
may be said that if their advice was not always taken, it rankled 
in the mind of the most sceptical or indifferent hearer. How- 
ever reluctant the mind may be to accept an unwelcome truth, 
if it comes as the judgment of proved capacity joined to unques- 
tioned patriotism the uneasy suspicion will remain that the 
warning voice may be right and ought not to be denied. 
Englishmen are, no doubt, by this time convinced that the 
great body of opinion in the United States upon the right and 
wrong of the War coincides with their own, and that America’s 
sympathies as a whole are with the Allies opposed to Germany 
and Austria. But the attitude of President Wilson’s administra- 
tion is another matter. After making every allowance for the 
position of strict neutrality which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
regard as imperative upon the Government, their construction 
of the Government’s duty seems strangely and needlessly remote 
from the general body of opinion and sentiment throughout that 
country. Does strict neutrality preclude any protest against the 
cynical violaters of the Hague Conventions, to which the United 
States is a party? Does strict neutrality justify the President in 
enjoining upon his countrymen absolute silence upon the topic of 
the European War, on the ground that the expression of a private 
opinion is a violation of that neutrality? He has, for the same 
reason, we hear, forbidden the West Point Cadets to sing ‘It’s a 
long way to Tipperary,’ so it may be assumed that for American 
military bands to play the ‘ Marseillaise’ or ‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein’ would be an infringement of neutrality! Perhaps even 
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‘America’ is taboo since, the air being the same as ‘God Save 
the King,’ its performance might be construed as an expression 
of sympathy! President Wilson must lack a sense of humour as 
well as a sense of proportion; but, that apart, his attitude has 
undoubtedly occasioned no little surprise, and the surprise deepens 
as we come to perceive more and more clearly how strongly 
Americans generally regard the justice of Great Britain’s cause, 
and trust in the success of her arms and the arms of her Allies. 

‘If Germany wins by a big margin,’ wrote Admiral Mahan, 
‘she is likely to be nasty to’ the United States. At this stage 
in the War it is quite safe to say that if Germany wins at all it 
will be by a big margin. So resolute are the Allies to make an 
end of her pretensions that they will fight to exhaustion if need 
be, and Germany cannot win without destroying the armies of 
Russia, France, and Britain, and the British Fleet. When all 
that happens she will be absolute mistress in Europe, and then, 
says Admiral Mahan, ‘likely to be nasty’ in America; what 
German ‘ nastiness ’ means all the world knows by this time. 

If, then, that forecast is sound or if the prophet who uttered 
it has the prestige of a prophet in his own country, it must 
quicken, if not the Wilson administration, at least the public 
pressure that will be brought to bear upon it. 

There are two influences at work to direct the current of 
America’s sympathy in favour of Great Britain—pure sentiment 
and her sense of justice. 

Amongst the great mass of Americans, those with Anglo-Saxon 
blood in their veins, sentiment counts for as much and as little 
as it does amongst the British—that is to say, like suppressed 
measles, it works the more virulently from being concealed. I 
know from personal experience that deep in the heart of the 
dominant race in the United States exists an almost passionate 
affection for England. A personal reminiscence may be cited as 
bearing on that statement. The writer, when a schoolboy sur- 
feited with his country’s history, said to his father on one 
occasion ‘ Why do you seem so much more fond of England than 
France? When England fought us France helped us, but every- 
body seems to forget that.’ His answer was terse but syfficient. 
‘My boy,’ said he, ‘England is home.’ As my English ancestors 
emigrated to the American Colony of New England in 1632 it 
cannot be said that my father’s ‘home’ tie was a very personal 
one, but that tie is rooted deep enough in the Anglo-Saxon- 
American soul to have survived nearly three centuries of separa- 
tion and all the normal family bickerings as well. Americans 
may love to conceal their love as an Englishman cannot help 
keeping his emotions on ice, but I know that both will shed tears 
in the dark over an emotional play and be equally ashamed of it. 
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It is just as positive that if England were in difficulties President 
Wilson’s neutrality fit would be cured by such an explosion of 
national sentiment that he would have no difficulty in discovering 
that the honour of the United States was deeply concerned in 
opposing Germany’s Weltpolitik. 

And in the same dominant class, which is well represented 
by Mr. Roosevelt's attitude on most public, social, and economic 
questions, the sense of justice, or rather of righteousness, to use 
the more comprehensive term, is inborn and of robust temper. 
To outsiders it is not so obvious as the extravagant frivolities of 
the very rich, not so notorious as the tricks of finance or the 
juggernaut course of competition, not so conspicuous as political 
chicanery and ‘graft,’ but it is a real and an invincible force 
when roused to action. It ended human slavery; it fought the 
doctrine of State secession to a finish in a civil war of four years’ 
duration, and, though it often moves slowly, it achieves the 
triumph of the right in the end; and in spite of almost super- 
human efforts to win America’s sympathies for Germany, her 
keen sense of justice marches with her sentiment of affection with 
equal step in support of Britain’s cause. To these two factors 
must be added a growing consciousness of where her self-interest 
lies, and to this influence Admiral Mahan’s dictum comes as a 
welcome reinforcement. 

For if by any chance—by crippling Great Britain’s fleet, or 
eluding it, or by any unexpected serious reverses to the Allies in 
the land campaigns—the door were opened to an invasion of 
England, America will realise all the more acutely from Admiral 
Mahan’s warning that Germany’s road to the United States lies 
through Great Britain ; and what it means for Germany to traverse 
any road let Belgium and North-East France supply the answer. 
Germany had no occasion of enmity—no worthy grudge even 
against Belgium, for no fair fighter—no one possessing the least 
claim to be called a sportsman—could feel anything but admira- 
tion for little Belgium’s plucky defence of her neutrality. And 
yet has Germany been ‘ nasty’ to Belgium or not? And if she 
gets to England is she ‘likely to be nasty to us’ also or not? 
Those who write for her and speak for her are sufficiently out- 
spoken indeed. That they do not mean to be nice to England 
is quite clear. They have described the country as they will 
leave it when they have marched over this road to a world- 
empire. The details are impressive. No existing monument of 
our greatness in history, literature or the arts is to be left for 
a future generation to see. Oxford shall be razed to the earth ; 
Shakespeare’s dust shall be scattered to the winds; and there is 
a vast deal more of it, for the German hate has imagination. 

And after England Germany ‘is likely to be nasty to us,’ wrote 
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Admiral Mahan. Americans are ‘likely’ to reflect upon that 
judgment. It is terse and homely, and strikes fire. To thou- 
sands of minds halting in opinion it will bring conviction—con- 
viction that nothing but the success of England and her Allies 
stands between the United States and the ‘ nasty’ course of 
Germany’s advance to other Continents than Europe. 

When that conviction is driven home in the American mind 
—when American politicians and statesmen realise what it would 
mean to have their policy dictated by Germany—when their 
financial and commercial and industrial interests perceive they 
may be made subservient to German expansion—when they look 
forward to being compelled to allow themselves to be swamped 
by German emigration fostered and exploited by the Fatherland 
—when Germany has made herself supreme and invulnerable 
in Europe (Deutschland iiber alles) it will be seen that she cannot 
in the nature of things resist the impulse to be ‘nasty’ every- 
where else. Impulse! It will be no longer an impulse merely, 
but a profound conviction of her divinely ordained mission to 
spread German Kultur over the face of the whole earth, by fire 
‘and sword if need be. 

And when that fact is realised by the most powerful, the 
most self-reliant and the proudest people who still remain neutral 
in this World-war, what then? Will their pride permit them 
to look on while England and France, Russia and Japan fight 
the battle for them? Will their self-reliance save them if per- 
chance Germany should win through in this War? Will their 
power avail them with a German colony all along the three 
thousand miles of their northern frontier and ten million German- 
speaking inhabitants in their own land? These tentative fore- 
casts may to-day sound grotesque, but forecasts much more in- 
conceivable have come to pass in the whirl of history, and it 
is incontestable that German ambition prefigures just such ends 
as her inevitable destiny. 

The United States is doubtless convinced that under any 
hazard of circumstances she can defend herself, but has she 
counted the cost between throwing her moral support into the 
balance now, and the call upon her resources if Germany should 
win through? In that contingency, with England’s naval power 
wiped out, she would be compelled to take up that rivalry in 
the creation of a vast sea power in which Great Britain has 
hitherto engaged with Germany. Has she considered the cost of 
a fleet of four or five hundred ships of war—of creating and 
maintaining in the highest efficiency an army of five million men? 
They would be needed if Germany, having made herself arbiter 
in Europe, proceeded to make herself, in Admiral Mahan’s phrase, 
‘nasty ’ to the Western Republic. 
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Does any sane person doubt that, if Germany wins, having 
annexed Belgium and a large slice of French territory along the 
English Channel, and having ravaged Great Britain, she would 
in her own time invade Canada? And who is to stop her? No 
country that is destitute of a huge navy and a vast army will 
stop her, and huge navies and vast armies require years to build, 
organise, and train for service. Would America trust to treaties 
and conventions to stay the progress of an ambition for universal 
empire fed by success after success? Germany has avowed that 
treaties are mere ‘scraps of paper,’ and shown that conventions 
have no meaning for her. 

All that has been written above is no more than a widening 
commentary on Admiral Mahan’s warning of Germany’s will, 
under certain conditions, to be ‘nasty’ to the United States. 
What I have written is no more a travesty than his words are 
a travesty. These things are on the knees of the Gods—they 
may come to pass. But the pregnant matter is this: If they 
may come to pass, what a tremendous risk America is running, 
in not throwing at least all her moral influence into the scale with 
the Allies, who are engaged in the herculean task of curbing 
German ambition for world-empire! That conflict, as every day 
makes clearer, has only just begun. Scarcely a shot has been 
fired as yet on German territory, and the hardest part of the 


struggle will come when Germany is at bay on her own soil. 
The Allies, whatever they feel they have a right to expect, are not 
soliciting America’s moral support. I write as an American, 
not as an Englishman. But they would welcome that moral 
support. Only to be worth anything it should not be too long 
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